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PREFACE. 


‘To such an extent, since the appearance of the Fifth Edition of 
tlfi® Commentary, has theological literature been enriched with 
works which have exercised an influence on the exposition of the 
Gospcl of John, that we could not avoid the labour connected with 
a new elaboration in every part of a Commentary, the changes in 
whose earlier editions had been but occasional. In the preparation 
of this sixth Edition we have used and had reference to the follow- 
ing recent works: Neander’s Life of Jesus, 3d Edit.; Strauss, Life 
of Jesus, 4th Edit.; Krabbe, Life of Jesus; the critical writings of 
Liitzelberger, Schwegler, Br. Bauer; Liicke’s Commentary, 3d 
Edit.; De Wette’s Commentary ; Ebrard’s Scientific Critique of 
the Evangelical History; Mau, on Death, the wages of sin; and 
others. We could not use the Commentary of Baumgarten-Crusius, 
nor hostlin’s System of John in the body of our work, but have 
presented something from them in the Appendix. Among the older 
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expositors, of whom other Commentators have hitherto made no 
use, or but an occasional one, we have consulted throughout espe- 
cially the following: Luther in his sermons, Bucer, Crell, Maldo- 
natus. Bengel also has been used with yet more frequency than 
before. In this way the work has become more extended than in 
the previous editions. May it have the fortune in its new form, of 
securing a hearing and of promoting science. 
Halle, Nov. 4, 1843. 
Dr. A. THorvek. 


INTRODUCTION. 
§. Parricutars or THe Lire or Joun THE Evanceist. 


Tue father of the Evangelist was Zebedee a Galilean fish- 
erman: his mothers name was Salome. His birth-place was 
probably Bethsaida (rvs ™ “fishing place”) a fishing village on 
the sea of Galilee, the native place also of Peter, Andrew and 
Philip. This seems to be a natural inference from his intimate 
acquaintance with them, and from his being with them, Matt. 
1V. 18. 21. Johnd. 40. The parents of John could not have 
been altofétier poor: Zebedee had “hired servants,” Mark I, 
20.; Salome was one of the women who provided for the Sav- 
ior’s wants, Matt. XX VII, 56., and who purchased spices to 
embalm him, Luke XXIII, 55.; and our Saviour when he 
was dying commended Mary to the care of John, and request- 
ed him to take her «is ra idea, to his own house. ‘That Zebe- 
dee was in good circumstances and in a respectable social posi- 
tion may perhaps also be inferred from the fact that John was 
known by the High. priest, John XVIII, 15. Under these cir- 
cumstances the supposition is natural that the Evangelist had 
received some education. He is indeed enumerated Acts LV, 
13. among the “ignorant” (cdeizars), but the Pharisees regarded 
all persons as such, who had not pursued the Rabbinic study 
of the law, all who were not S25 ret pupils of the Rabbins. 
It is probable that from his earliest years he had a religious 
bent. His mother Salome appears to have been a woman of 
piety, such was the devotion with which she attached herself 
to Jesus ; her mind too was probably occupied with the Mes- 
sianic hopes, as we infer from the narrative in Matt. XX, 20, 
from which we gather also her devoted love to her children. 
Such a mother would be likely to exercise at an early period 
a hallowed influence on her children, and this would be fost- 
ered in John by his mode of life as a fisherman, which often 
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led him to pass the quiet watches of the night on the waters, 
amid the enchantments of a region resembling that which en- 
circles the Lake of Lucerne (see Seetzen in Winer, Reallex. 
in the Article Genezareth; Clarke in Raumer’s Paliistina, 2nd 
Ed. p. 58). When therefore John the Baptist made his ap- 
pearance and announced everywhere the near approach of the 
kingdom of God, it was natural that Joho at that time a youth, 
should under the impulse of a hallowed aspiration attach him- 
self to this herald of Christ. We find in Theophylact the tra- 
dition, that John’s father Zebedee was an uncle of the Baptist. 
The Baptist, in prophetic intuition depicted the exalted desti- 
nation of Jesus, from himself as the one who was to prepare 
the way he referred men to him whe was the true light of the 
world. The docile disciples turned to Jesus, and among these 
together with Andrew was John, who from the very first in- 
terview Was so attached, that he remained with the Messiah 
whom he had now found, from the fourth hour of the after- 
noon until in the night. Nevertheless Jesus did not at once 
take him as a constant companion, though John probably ac- 
companied him for a few days (see on Ch. 2, 2.) It was char- 
acteristic of the divine wisdom of the Saviour as a teacher, that 
he placed the germ in the soul and caused it little by litle to 
unfold itself. John returned to his occupation, and some time 
after, when Jesus was wandering by the sea of Galilee, he cal- 
led to constant companionship with him the disciple, whose 
soul had been aroused at an earlier period, and the call was at 
once obeyed, Luke V, 10. Matt. VI, 21. This disciple then 
by the whole course of his life is a representative of that class 
of christians, who by a gentle and gradual unfolding of their 
inner life have become what they are, as is Paul on the other 
hand of those who have been transformed by a sudden conver- 
sion. In his intercourse with the Redeemer Jobn now reveal- 
ed such a tenderness of heart, a disposition so susceptible of 
moulding, an attachment so profound as to render him pecu- 
liarly dear to Christ, to which John himself alludes, though 
without mentioning his own name, John XII, 25. XIX, 26. 
XX, 2. XXIL, 7. Tt is evident too from some narrations of 
the Evangelists that John conferred certain tokens of distine- 
tion on three of his disciples, of whom John was one, Matt. 
XVII, 1. XXVI, 37. Mark V,37. After the ascension of 
Christ, John resided in Jerusalem, where Paul finds him (Gal. 
Il, 9) op his third journey (about A. D. 52), though no men- 
tion is made of him on Paul's first visit (Galat. I, 19). As he 
took the mother of Jesus to his own house, that in accordance 
with the request of Jesus he might sustain to her the part of 
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a son (John XIX, 27.) and as this house probably was in Je- 
rusalem, tradition has drawn the inference that he did not leave 
Jerusalem before Mary’s death, which according to Eusebius 
took place A. D. 48. This much is certain, that John at the 
time when Paul was in Ephesus, that is A. D. 58 or 59, was 
not yet in that city which became the scene of his later labours; 
for not only would not Paul labour in places which bad been 
occupied by others, and therefore would not have intruded 
upon the territory occupied by John, but besides there isa scene 
(Acts XX, 17.) in which mention of John could not have been 
avoided had he then been in Ephesus. When too Paul wrote 
his Epistles to Timothy at Ephesus, John was not there. Yet 
when Paul afterwards comes to Jeruselem (Acts X XI, 18.) 
he does not find John there—his absence however can hardly 
have been more than temporary, like the one mentioned. Acts 
VIII, 14. ‘The first occasion for John leaving Jerusalem was 
probably furnished by the death of Paul, as Asia Minor, where 
the christian churches were very numerous, but where 4 
doctrinal errors of the most dangerous character germinated, 
was the very region to demand the oversight and fostering care 
of an Apostle. ‘This would bring us to about A. D. 65 or 66. 
In Palestine, as we learn fiom Gal. II, 9., the Apostle still 
had the stricter legal tendency. ‘lhe Apocalypse too rests at 
least decidedly on an Old Testament back-ground, and several 
men who sprung from John’s school (if that expression be al- 
lowable) Papias, Hegesippus, Irenaeus were Chiliasts, Hege- 
sippus in fact had Ebionitish tendencies. As regards the Kas- 
ter festival John and his disciples followed the Jewish usage. 
If we consider the type of his Epistles and Gospel as that which 
is distinctively characteristic of John, we can haidly speak 
with propriety of John’s school, since the Letter of Polycarp, 
the Epistles of Ignatius, the Epistle to Diognetus are more in 
union with Paul than with John, though instances of union 
with the latter are by no means wanting. How is this to be 
explained?! Liitzelberger has on this ground denied that the 
Apostle resided in Asia Minor, Schwegler (see § 6.) and other 
theologians of the school of Dr. Baur are the more ready to 
receive the Revelation as the work of John, that they may re- 
gard the Gospels and Epistles as spurious. ‘This is a mere 
cutting of the knot. We may perhaps say, that what is char- 
acteristic of John does not in general find imitators to the same 
extent as that which is distinctive of Paul (a fact to which 


* See p. 33, at the bottom. 
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that in addition we must bear in mind the more limited energy 
of this Apostle in practical life (even in Acts III, 6. Peter is 
the one who speaks and acts): that the churches in Asia Mi- 
nor moreover were not founded, but simply taken care of by 
him, that the Gosple and Epistles were the work of his closing 
years, when the more judaizing type had already obtained 
predominance through the agency of a majority of the other 
Apostles, in Asia Minor especially both Andrew and Philip 
had laboured. 

During the labours of the Evangelist in those portions of 
Asia Minor he was banished by one of the Emperors to Pat- 
mos, one of the islands of the Sporades in the Aegean sea, 
where according to Revelat. I, 9. he wrote the Apocalypse. 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haeres. V, 30.) and Eusebius following him, 
(Hist. Eccles. L. I1f. ¢. 18.) say, that the Apocalyptic vision 
was given to John at the end of the reign of Domitian ; if this 
account may be credited (see § 3.) the banishment must have 
occured under Domitian (died A. D. 96). We find in addi- 
tion in Tertullian (Prescript. adv. haeret. ¢. 36.) and in Jer- 
ome, who adopts his statement (adv. lovin. L. L. c. 14. in Matt. 
c. 20, 23 and in other passages) an account of John’s being 
taken to Rome under Domitian, of his being cast into a vessel 
of boiling oil, of his miraculous deliverance from it, and of his 
being subsequently removed to Patmos. As this however rests 
on the authority of no ancient writer, except Tertullian, 
who was not very critical, and as this sort of capital punish- 
ment was unknown in Rome, no importance can be attached 
to it (see Mosheim Dissertat. ad. Hist. Eccles. vol. I. p. 497 
seq.). There is an independent testimony that John suffered 
for the faith, in the fact thet Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus 
(about A. D. 200) calls him paprvs, “a martyr”? (Eusebius. His- 
tor. Eccles. V, 24.). The return from Exile is to be dated 
under Nerva (Euseb. Histor. Eccles. L. 11]. c. 20, 23. Jerome 
Catal. Scriptor. Eccles. c. IX.) In the Ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion he appears as the centre of the church of life in Asia Mi- 
nor, in so much that in the controversies, as for example the 
one about Easter, and in the struggle with the Gnostics, he is 
referred to and frequent mention is made of his disciples and 
hearers. When upwards of ninety years of age (according to 
Jerome, he was a hundred, according to Suidas a hundred and 
twenty years old) he died at Ephesus in the reign of Trajan. 


§. 2 Cuaracter or Joun tHe Evance.tst. 


If we connect the image of John which his gospel and 
Epistles give of this author, with certain traits of his life, which 
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antiquity has preserved to us, he appears to us as a tender, af- 
fectionate, rather feminine character, a character which already 
displays itself in the diffluent and indeterminate recital, and 
especially in the passages where with elegiac sadness he speaks 
of the unbelief of the world, c. 1, 10. 11. 3, 19. 32. 12, 37. 
Originally this tenderness was not destitute of a certain suscep- 
tibility to sudden flashes of anger, as is by no means rarely the 
case in this class of feminine dispositions ; they are repelled as 
vehemently as they are attracted. Of this character is the trait 
recorded, Luke 9, 54. From the Old Testament point of view 
the anger of the disciple in the case we have alluded to, was 
just, for it was an anger directed against wicked men, but our 
Lord leads him to observe, that such a frame of mind is not 
the proper one for a disciple of the New Testament (we must 
notice in v. 55, the position of the iuecs).' ‘There is another 
aspect also in which he appears in the narrative of the Evange- 
lists in an unsanctified character. Selfishness reveals itself in 
the trait Mark 9, 38. where he utters expressions of jealousy 
toward those who had become partakers in the power of work- 
ing the miracles which attended the Gospel, without leaving 
all to follow Chiist as the Apostles had done. Selfishness also 
appears Mark 10, 35. see Matt. 20,20. where he and his broth- 
er, through their mother, solicit Christ for an earthly distinc- 
tion in the kingdom of the Messiah. We are led then to the 
supposition that the characteristics of love, humility, and mild- 
ness, whose expression we find in the writings of the Evange- 
list and in his later history, were the result of the renewing 
grace of God, of the influence of the spirit of Christ on the dis- 
ciple who yielded himself to it. We must not forget however 
that the tenderness of John, when he became penetrated by 
the spirit of Christ, was in no sense an enervate softness. With 
all the diffluence of his description, a severe moral earnestness 
reveals itself in his Epistles, 1. John 1, 6. 3, 9. 20. 5, 16. 2nd 
John 10, 11. Polycarp (in Irenaeus) mentions a judgement 
expressed by John toward the close of his life, in which we 
recognize the disciple of whom Luke 9, 54 tells us. John fled 
from a bath in which he found the heretic Cerinthus : saying 
that he feared that it would fall upon their heads. We have 
also had however preserved to us narratives, on which there 





‘ The current opinion, that this incident had led to the application of the 
surname “sons of thunder”, to John and his brother (Mark 3, 17.) is rendered 
less probable on the view we take of that occurrence, for then there is not in 
the words of Christ an absolute reproof, and on this supposition they lose 
something of their severity. ‘The name at least would not then be entirely 
one of reproach, but would merely mark the strength of their natural fervour. 
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is an impress of the lovely character which reveals itself in his 
Gospel and Epistles. Clemens Alexandrinus in his book: 
tis & cwlouevos xroverost (what rich man can be saved) c. 42. 
narrates the following : “Listen to a story, or rather to a genu- 
ine tradition, of the Apostle John, which has been faithfully 
treasured in memory. On his return from Patmos to Ephesus 
he visited the neighbouring regions to ordain bishops and or- 
ganize churches. While he was engaged in exhorting and 
comforting brethren in a city, near Ephesus, whose name is 
given by some, he noticed a handsome, spirited young man, 
toward whom he felt himself drawn so powerfully, that he turn- 
ed to the bishop of the congregation with the words: “I com- 
mit him to you, before Christ and the Congregation, who are 
witnesses of my heartfelt earnestness.” ‘The Bishop received 
the young man, promised to do all in his power, and John at 
parting repeated the same charge. The Elder took the youth 
home, educated and watched over him, and finally baptized 
him. Afier he had given him this seal of the Lord however, 
he abated in his solicitude and watchfulness. The young man 
too early freed from restraint, fell into bad company. They 
first led him into lavish habits, and finally drew him on to rob 
travelers by night. Like a spirited steed that springs from the 
path, and rushes madly over a precipice, so did his vehement 
nature hurry him to the abyss of destruction. He renounced 
all hope in the grace of God, and as he considered himself in- 
volved in the same destiny with his companions, was ready to 
commit some startling crime. He associated them with him- 
self, organized a band of robbers, put himself at their head, and 
and surpassed them all in cruelty and violence.—Some time 
after, John’s duties again called him to that city. When he 
had attended to all the other matters, he said to the Bishop: 
“Well, Bishop, restore the pledge which the Saviour and I en- 
trusted to thee in the presence of the congregation!” The 
Bishop at first was alarmed, supposing that John was spenking 
of money, and charging him with embezzlement. But when 
John continued: “I demand again that young man, and the 
soul of my brother,” the old man sighed heavily, and with 
tears replied: “He is dead!” “Dead?” said the disciple of 
the Lord—“in what way did he die?” “He is dead to God” — 
responded the old man—‘he became godless, and finally a 
robber. He is no longer in the church, but with his fellows 
holds the fastnesses of a mountain.” The Apostle, when he 
heard this, with a loud cry rent his clothing and smote his head 


' The original is given in Olshausen’s Monum. Pracip. I. 17—20. (Transl. 
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and exclaimed: “To what a keeper have I committed my 
brother’s soul!” He takes a horse and a guide and hastens to 
the spot where the band of robbers was to be found. He is 
seized by their outgard; he makes no attempt to escape, but 
cries out: “I have cone for this very purpose, take me to your 
Captain!” Their captain, completely armed, is waiting for 
them to bring him, but recognizing John as he approached, 
flees, from a sense of shame. John nevertheless forgetting his 
age, hastens after him with all speed, crying: “Why my child, 
do you flee from me, from me your father, an unarmed, old 
man. Have compassion on me, my child, do not be afraid. 
You yet havea hope of life. 1 will yet give account to Christ 
for thee. If needs be, I will gladly die for thee as Christ died 
for us. I will lay down my life for thee. Stop! Believe, 
Christ hath sent me.” Hearing these words, he first stands 
still and casts his eye upon the ground. He next throws away 
his arms and commences trembling and weeping bitterly. 
When the oll man approaches, he clasps his knees and with 
the most vehement agony pleads for forgiveness, baptizing 
himself anew as it were with his own tears, all this time how- 
ever he conceals his right hand. But the apostle pledging 
himself with an appeal to God for his truth, that he had ob- 
tained forgiveness from the Saviour for him, implores him even 
on his knees, and the hand he had held back, he kisses as if it 
were cleansed again by his penitence. He finally led him back 
to the church. Here he plead with him earnestly, strove with 
him in fasting, urged him with monitions, until he was able 
to restore him to the church, an example of sincere repentance, 
and genuine regeneration.” —To this narrative from the life of 
the holy disciple, which bears so strikingly the impress of his 
heart, Jerome (Comm. ad Galat. vol. III, p. 314. Mart.)! 
adds the following trait: “When John had reached his ex- 
extremest old age, he became too feeble to walk to the meet- 
ings, and was carried to them by young men. He could no 
longer say much, but he constantly repeated the words: Little 
children, love one another! When he was asked why he con- 
stantly repeated this expression, his answer was: Because this 
is the command of the Lord, and because enough is done, if 
but this one thing be done !” 

Ata recent date Neander and specially Liicke have desig- 
nated “Vehemence and choler” as “the individual tempera- 
ment” of the Apostle but certainly no other vehemence is sup- 
posable than one which stands to tenderness as the opposite 
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pole in the one orb of character. Some just remarks on this 
point will be found in Br. Bauer, Kritik der Evangelischen 
Geschichte des Johannes, p. 400, f. and a comprehensive ex- 
hibition in Frommann, Johann, Lehrbegriff, p. 22. 


§ 3. LANGUAGE, PERIOD AND PLACE IN WHICH THE GosPEL 
or JouN WAS COMPOSED. 


Tue unanimous testimony of antiquity is, that the Apostle 
wrote his Gospel in Ephesus. We are led to the same conclu- 
sion by internal marks, as for example, that the author has re- 
gard to the Hellenistic Jewish theosophy, and for the most 
part to readers out of Palestine (John 2, 6. 13. 4, 9. 5, 1. 2.) ; 
another mark of the same kind is his skill in the use of the 
Hellenistic Greek. This is so great, when we compare it with 
the style of the Apocalypse, that, if the Evangelist John be the 
author of the latter, the Gospel to all appearance must have 
been written at a considerably later period. According to Ire- 
naeus adv. haer. V. 30, 3. the Apocalypse was scen (‘wpaS7) 
by John toward the end ofthe reign of Domitian (who died 
96). If we suppose that the vision was committed to writing 
about the time of its appearance, it would fix the date of the 
Apocalypse at about A. D. 95; if we now place the compo- 
sition of the Gospel at about A. D. 100 (and we can hardly 
put it later), we shall only have an interval of five years be- 
tween the writings, a space of time, which seems too brief to 
account for the great diversity in their language. If we might 
in accordance with the highly plausible internal marks fix the 
time of writing the Revelation under Galba (A. D. 68 or 69) 
the time thus obtained would be all sufficient, see Dannemann, 
Wer ist der Verfasser der Offenbarung Johannis? 1841. The 
recent investigations of Dr. Paulus, Hug, Credner (1S4i) have 
rendered it probable, that the Greek was extensively used in 
Palestine—James himself, the brother of the Lord, who never 
was out of his native land, in his Epistle writes a comparatively 
good Greek. John then may have had some knowledge of 
the Greek even during his residence in Jerusalem; if he was 
banished soon after his entrance on his new sphere in Asia Mi- 
nor, he could at that time have had little practice in it; the 
interval on the contrary of from ten to twenty years subsequent 
to his return, must have had an essential influence (see Tho- 
luck’s Glaubwiirdigkeit der Evangelischen Geschichte. 2. Ed. 
283.) The style of the gospel too leaves on the mind a gene- 
ral impression, that its author was not a practised writer, for 
the structure of the sentences is defective to a very unusual de- 
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gree. As much as John falls below Paul in this respect, its 
solution is to be found net so much in his want of practice in 
the management of language, as in the diversity of the pecu- 
liar genius of each, for the dialectic mode of thinking is entire- 
ly foreign to John, whose turn of mind appears to be very plain 
and simple. With a uniformity which has few exceptions, 
his words arrange themselves between the particles 8é and oi» ; 
the extent to which the latter is used, is in fact quite striking ; 
such is the case for instance c. 19. v. 20. 21. 23. 24. (twice) 
26. 29. 30. 31. 32. 38. 40. 42. Quite as common is the sim- 
ple connection with xai 3, 14. 5, 27. 8, 21.49.17, 11. Ina 
single case however We find 6pws—pivror 12, 42., xacrovye 4, 2., 
the simple uevro. 7, 13. 12, 42., as also xa & 6, 51. 8, 16. 17. 
15, 27., «i viv—éde 9, 41. 18,36. The uniformity in the use of 
certain fixed words and phrases, of which the three Epistles es- 
pecially present examples, is no less to be referred asa general 
matter to the peculiarities of his genius, to acertain meditative 
simplicity, all whose ideas reduce themselves to a few compre- 
hensive terms, such as paprvpia, dofa, GAL S£tOy Pods, 6x07 05, Cay acwvios, 
pévew (see c. 5,37.) Still we must admit, that the facility of ex- 
pression in John falls short of that in Paul, and is indubitably 
below that of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Of departures from 
pure Greek there are no examples, which excite more difficulty 
than many of Paul’s deviations from classic usage, though Eu- 
sebius Hist. Eccles. 7, 44. goes too far when he asserts, that John 
wrote dxraisras (without slips of style). Of barbarisms may be 
mentioned ?yrwauy 17, 7, and according to Cod. A. D. icpaxev 
alsoin v. 6., according to some Mss. also Joh. 15, 20. é:zocay for 
elyov, yapnoomar 16, 20. 22 for yapa, aanswos 4, 37. 7, 28, if we 
take it in the sense of dax37s; of Solecisms ot uy in the de- 
pendant question 11, 56, and in the direct question 18, L1., ira 
after the demonstrative 15, 8. 17, 3., the Hebraistic construc- 
tion 7, 4. &c. to which may be added 8, 39 if with Griesbach 
we read lore for jré. 

As specimens of good Greek we may cite the forms of wep: 
MapSay 11, 19., the use of yw 11, 8., po cs huepay 12, Bie nmEp 
12, 43., duovos with the genitive 8, 55. (of which there is no 
other instance in the New Testament), ‘Iepoodvua inflected after 
the Greek, while in the Apocalypse it is written “Ispovsaary, Ke. 
As peculiarities we may mention the frequent use of the pro- 
noun 6, 71. 7, 7. 9, 39., the demonstrative with ia 15, 8. 17, 
3. I Joh. 4, 17., the repetition of a positive thought in a nega- 
tive form. 1, 23.15, 6. 1 John 2, 27. 2 John 9.1 Winer 





‘ To the peculiarities in the formation of sentences belong the construc- 
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would have done a desirable thing, had he given in his Gram- 
mar of the New Testament the characteristics of the language 
of the different authors ; Liicke has also neglected this in the 
Third Edit. of his John. See in regard to the mode in which 
the thought is presented in John’s Gospel. Seyffarth, Beitrag 
zur Special characteristic der johann. Schriften, Lpz. 1833, 
as regards the language Schott, Isagoge in N. 'T. p. 150. 

The unanimous testimony of antiquity designates this Gos- 
pel as the one which was written last, a statement, which in- 
ternal criteria of various kinds conspire to sustain. It already 
presupposes the synoptical report (see this point treated more 
at large below), it stands to the others, in the relation of a sup- 
plement, it gives us the discourses of Jesus with less verbal ex- 
actness, &c. 


§ 4. Desian anv Puan. 


In the question in regard to object, we distinguish the gen- 
eral design from the subordinate one. Every thing which the 
Gospel history has recorded, has the general design of extend- 
ing and establishing faith in Christ and his saving doctrine. 
With this view Luke prepared his narrative for Theophilus, 
as he mentions at the beginning of his Gospel. This was also 
John’s general purpose, as he says himself c. 20,31. The 
question now rises whether we are obliged beside this to sup- 
pose a special design. ‘This Gospel is of such a nature as to 
lead us readily to that supposition. It has throughout a spe- 
cial didactic character, offers a different circle of truth from 
that of the synoptical Gospels, and continually recurs to it. It 
would seem from this, that he ‘had a distinet, heterogeneons 
dogmatic tendency to oppose. The arrangement and matter 
of his history differ from those of the other Evangelists in re- 
spects which are not without significance. This might lead 
us to suppose, that his design was to furnish a supplement to 
the other Evangelists. ‘The idea of a polemical dogmatic de- 
sign beside the general one, is held even by Irenaeus; adv. 
haer. |. III. c. 12. who says, it was John’s purpose to confute 
the errors of the Gnostic Cerinthus. Many of the ancient and 
modern Theologians concur in the view of this ancient father, 
some of whom however suppose a more general polemical aim 
against Gnostic and Docetic errors at large, whilst many think 
that they discover in the Gospel besides this a polemical aspect 
toward the sect of Disciples of John or Zabians (Baptizers). 





tion with xa:—zxai as in 6, 36, 9, 37 et al., and that the second period for 
sentence embraces more than the thought in the first V, 41.42. IX, 41. XIV. 
10. 1 John I, 3. 
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So the Socinians: Schlichting, and Wolzogen ; so too Gro- 
tius, Herder (Uirliut. zum N. 'T. aus einer neuerOffn. morgen. 
Quelle, p. 11), Overbeck (Neue Vers. iib. d. Ev. Joh.), who 
regard the aim as specifically polemic against the Zabians ; 
besides these Michaelis, Storr, Schmidt, Hug, Kleuker, who 
regard the aim as polemic toward both Gnostics and Zabians. 
Some, as for example Aleuker, and more recently L. Lange 
(Beitriige zur iltesten Kircheng.) think they can detect a po- 
lemical purpose against carnal Judaizers. The most recent 
negative criticism of Liitzelberger returns to the idea of a po- 
Jemic aim against the disciples of John the Baptist (p. 275), 
and that of Schwegler (see § 6.) which grants that the Gospel 
was written toward the end of the second century, discovers in 
it a relation partly irenical, partly polemical toward the Gnosis, 
and also toward Ebionism.—If now the question be, whether 
in the Gospel of John expressions occur which can be employ- 
ed in confuting Gnostic, Zabian, or Judaic errors, no one will 
deny it. "This however is not sufficient to establish a distine- 
tively polemic aim on the part of John, fora pure christianity, 
constantly and in its own nature is in conflict with those errors, 
The characteristics of the Gospel can force us to the idea of an 
aim so decisively polemic, only in case the didactive character 
proper to it can be accounted, for in no other way than by dis- 
tinct considerations sustained by historical facts. This is how- 
ever not the case. As tothe opinion of Irenaeus, it is well 
known, that the fathers in their contests with the heretics were 
ready to imagine things of this sort, to represent the Apostles 
as distinctly opposing the particular heresies of their day ; Ire- 
raeus in the same passage maintains, that John designed to 
combat the errors of the Nicolaitans, which is certainly not the 
case; Irenaeus moreover from the fact, that several passages 
in John could be employed against the Gnostics, might with- 
out being led to it by any historical data, come to th conclusion, 
that it was the distinctive object of the Evangelist to controvert 
the Gnostic views. ‘To this may be added, that those places 
which are regarded as polemic against Cerinthus (6 acyos caps 
éyévero &e. Storr, tiber den Zweck des Ev. Joh. § 43. seq.) 
and those which are supposed to have a controversial aspect to- 
ward the Disciples of John (Joh. 1, 8. 3, 28 seq.) do not ex- 
actly fulfill their polemic intent, as Dr. Paulus has shown in 
his Introd. in N. 'T’. Capita selecta, Ienae 1799, in fact that 
Cerinthus might employ for hisown purposes certain passages 
in John, see same p. 112. It cannot moreover be shown that 
this polemical character pervades the whole Gospel. Under 
these circumstances we cannot concede that John in the com- 
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position of his work, had a distinct polemic dogmatic aim be- 
fore his eyes, still less that this was his grand aim. It is never- 
theless probable that cursorily here and there, especially in the 
Introduction, he has an eye to erroneous opinions and doubts, 
which just at that time were current (this is Rettberg’s view, 
An Jesus in Exhibenda ete. p. 9.) It is natural to all authors 
to have an occasional regard of this sort to their relations to 
their own times. This tendency is more obvious in John’s first 
Epistle than in his Gospel, as Liicke has justly observed in his 
Introduction to the first Epistle of John. 

If there be then no pervading controversial aim, did John 
probably design to place his Gospel in a definite relation to the 
other Gospels? He might have intended to present more spiri- 
tual delineation of the doctrine and life of the Saviour. ‘This 
thought readily occurs to him who has been attracted by the 
wonderful sublime simplicity, and heavenly gentleness, which 
pervade this whole work, as well as by the many expressions 
in regard to the higher nature of Christ. The Alexandrine 
writers who generally embody the idea of a twofold spiritual 
point of view among christians, express this thought. Clemens 
in a fragment, preserved by Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 1. VI. c. 14.), 
of his lost ixorunuses says: “But John, last of all, perceiving 
that what had reference to the bodily, was sufficiently detailed 
in the Gospels, encouraged by his friends, and divinely incited 
by the spirit, composed a spiritual gospel.” Of the same 
stamp the earlier view of Liicke was, that the first three Gos- 
pels were to be regarded as proceeding from the position of the 
avottsy (faith) that of John from the position of the yoes (knowl- 
edge) (Comm. Ist Ed. Thl. L. p. 160 seq.). Since in addi- 
tioa John generally recounts those discourses and miracles of 
Christ, which are not mentioned by the other Evangelists, 
many both ancients and modern, have supposed, that John 
had a general purpose of completing the earlier gospels, espe- 
cially of supplying what was wanting in their delineation of 
the divine in Christ (rv Sconxoyav). This is the view of Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eccles. |. IIL. c. 24., and also of Theodore of Mop- 
seustia in the Catena in Ev. Joh. Ed. Corder. Anto. 1630: 
“When the believers in Asia judging St. John to be most credi- 
ble of all witnesses, solicited him to write the history of Jesus, 
and laid before him the other Gospels to have his judgment 
upon them, he pronounced them all to be truthful records; but 
said that some miracles of a very instructive character were 
omitted. He said beside that the facts about the deity of Christ 
should be written as well as those that related to his appearing 
in the flesh &c.” Jerome also (Catal. de. vir. illustr. c. 9.) 
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speaks of the historic design of furnishing a complement to the 
other Evangelists. So likewise Storr, Hug, Feilmoser. The 
contrast in question, to wit, that the fourth gospel is more pneu- 
matic than the others, certainly belongs to a later period, which 
gave a tinge from its own point of view to the church of both 
the classes of records. The Apostle himself would in all prob- 
ability have judged in the matter as Herder does, vom Gottes- 
soha nach Johannes, p. 34: “If you insist on calling this a 
Gospel of the Spirit, be it so, but the other Gospels are not 
therefore fleshly. ‘They also contain living words of Christ, 
and build on the same foundation of faith.” The object of 
completing the three synoptical Gospels which we have, can- 
not then in this specific sense be admitted. That this cannot 
have been the grand design, is shown by the unity of form in 
the Gospel ; “this Gospel” says Hase “is no mere patchwork 
to fill up vacant spaces ;” and not even as a distinct subordi- 
nate purpose kept in view by the Evangelist throughout, can 
we perceive a design of filling out what had been omitted by 
the others. It is in conflict with such a view in fact, that so 
much has been embraced in the fourth Gospel, which is also 
found in the first three, that not a few of at least apparent con- 
tradictions occur, which must be obviated, that the apparent 
contradictions on the contrary among the synoptical Gospels 
themselves are not cleared up; that at ch. 20, 30. some state- 
ment of this aim might justly be looked for, and finally that 
to embrace this view strictly, would force us to think of a lite- 
rary assiduity of a more modern stamp. In addition, at that 
period the churches were acquainted with the history of our 
Lord less from the written records of the three evangelists than 
from tradition. Nevertheless there is some truth lying at the 
bottom of this theory. If John in his instructions imparted 
much, which passed beyond the circle of the ordinary tradition, 
and consequently beyond the synoptical gospels which flowed 
from it, we can hardly think otherwise than that among his 
friends a longing would be excited, to possess a history of the 
Lord in accordance with his delineation. If he yielded to this 
desire, his work must of itself assume the character of a com- 
plement, and only in this way can we account for it, that so 
many significant facts are passed over, as for example the bap- 
tism of Jesus by John, the temptation in the wilderness, the 
institution of the Lords supper, the agony in Gethsemene ; 
that the reader is presupposed to be familiar with the ordina- 
ry traditional circle is very clear from c. 3,24. 11, 2., and al- 
so from 1, 32.1 See Hug’s Introduction, II. § 53. If he has 
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notwithstanding given in a similiar way with the others the 
history in part of the Passion and Resurrection, this is not to 
be wondered at, for without this no Gospel could be written, 
nevertheless John maintains his own peculiar character in this 
division of his work. Besides, the only passages that coincide 
with the synoptical Gospels are c. 6, I—21. and 12,1. The 
historical portion in c. 6. is connected with the discourse that 
follows—although it may have also been introduced on ac- 
count of the miracle—; the narrative 12,1. may be introduced 
on account of the trait it presents of Judas, of whose deed of 
blackness John designs to give a thorough history. This view 
of the origin of the Gospel so natural in itself, is confirmed by 
the Ecclesiastical Tradition: the account quoted above from 
Clement is expressly referred by him to the tradition of the 
dvixaSev apecBirepoe (the earliest presbyters). The intimation 
of the Apostle himself c. 20, 30, 31. serves at least to show, 
that out of the mass of material which lay before him, he had 
made a selection with distinct objects in view—what they were 
he does not tell us. Ifhe made a selection, the question ari- 
ses, whether he merely intended to present what was different 
from the others, or whether this additional matter is placed 
under some definite point of view. ‘The earlier period reflec- 
ted little about the literary character of the Gospels ; the most 
recent, especially in the Criticism of Dr. Bauer and his fol- 
lowers, has carried this tendency to extremes. Since Strauss 
especially, they find throughout this pseudonymons Gospel as 
they regard it, the most obvious design, the most distinct con- 
trivances and categories, to which the discourses and histories 
are adapted, the following up of a distinct plan, even to the 
minutest detail.—The result naturally is: that to the degree 
to which we impute this reflective plan to the pseudonymous 
writer, we detract from his historic trathfulness. Bruno Bauer 
proceeds most of all in an arbitrary, irrational manner. After 
returning from the perusal of those recent critics, we feel afraid, 
that we shall read the Evangelist with jaundiced eyes—as 
Liicke (Comm. 2. p. 183) says “will put meanings into him 
that he never had.” Especially has criticism directed atten- 
tion to the fact, that this Evangelist has made it his business to 
depict Jesus in constant conflict with the Jewish officials. Since 
this has been brought before the eye, those also who acknowl- 
edge the authenticity of John, as for example Liicke in his 3d 
Ed. (see De Wette) have obtained new insight into the compo- 





council is presupposed) 18, 19 (where the chief point in the hearing before 
Caiaphas is unnoticed) 19, 7. 21, 15. 
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sition of the Gospel. We may then affirm that from its very 
commencement the Gospel pursues this theme: The eternal 
conflict between the divine light and the corruption of men, 
exhibited in the opposition between the inimical Jewish party 
and the appearing of the son of God, and protracted until the 
light is victorious. As the overture expresses the idea of a 
musical composition, so the very Prologue embodies this theme, 
for it speaks of the contest of the world with the Logos before 
he became flesh, and as the theme of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans lies in c. 1,17. so the idea which pervades the Gospel of 
John is expressed in c. 1, LI—13. ‘Two main divisions of an 
obvious character undoubtedly present themselves. The first 
to c. 12. embraces the public work of Jesus, and closes with 
a resumé of it. For the second division, the History of the 
Passion and Resurrection, we are prepared by the discourse of 
Jesus c. 12, 23—32., in which the leading thought is: the set- 
ting is necessary, for without it there can be no rising. Chap- 
ter 13 begins the history of the Passion, and at the outstart as 
it were, v. 3, the disciple points to the final glory. ‘The excla- 
mation of Thomas: “My Lord and my God,” the sublimest 
acknowledgement of the risen Savior, closes the second part 
and by the words to which it leads: “Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed,” forms the transition to 
the closing expression: “'hese are written, that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Son of God.” In the first main division 
is delineated the gradual rise of the opposition of the Jewish 
rulers up to the decisive event of the resurrection of Lazarus, 
and the open outbreak of their hatred which followed. ‘This 
recital closes with the official judgment of Caiaphus, c. 11, 
50., and involuntarily his decree becomes a prophecy of the 
significance of Christ’s death. Atan earlier period the religious 
Pragmatism [disposition to exhibit the causes, relations and 
results of events. T'r.] had been noticed in the Gospel, that 
Jolin everywhere sees a divine connexion, and now and then 
refers to that course of providence which at times lingers, at 
others rushes on, c. 7, 30. 8, 20. 13,1. On our view of the 
plan of the work these intimations appear not simply as the 
effusions of a religious spirit, but as calculated to promote 
John’s aim as a writer: Nevertheless we are decidedly under 
the conviction, that the history presented itself after this form 
to the Evangelist as he wrote it, and not as the result of pre- 
vious reflection. Had such a plan, been before the eyes of the 
Apostle from the beginning as a scheme of which he was con- 
scicus, would he not have expressed it in that closing formula 
c. 20, 31, when the Evangelist had reached the end of his re- 
cital ? 
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§ 5. ConTeNnTs anp Form or Jonn’s GosprL AS COMPAR- 
ED WITH THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS. 

Wiru reference to its contents and form this Gospel is 
throughout peculiar, and in this peculiarity lies a charm and a 
power of attraction, which have not only caused it to be pre- 
ferred to the other Gospels, but have led many to rank it above 
all other Books of the Bible. All the leaders of the voice of 
the church have been full of its praises. Clirysostom (Prooem. 
in Hom. in Joh.) writes thus: If the spectators of the Ath- 
letes or those who are at once auditors and spectators, of rhe- 
toricans and pipers sit with so great readiness: what readiness 
and earnestness does it become you to manifest, when you are 
summoned to the spectacle not by a piper, not by a sophist, 
but by a man who speaks from heaven and emits a voice clear- 
er than thunder? He has pervaded and embraced the whole 
world, he has filled it with this ery, not by the greatness of the 
sound, but by a tongue moved by civine grace. And what is 
wonderful, is that this great cry is not harsh, not destitute of 
sweetness, but sweeter and more charming, endowed with 
more power to attract than all the harmony of music: and be- 
side all these it is most holy and awe-inspiring, filled with such 
secrets, conveying such good things, that those who receive 
and guard tt with diligence and earnestness, are no longer men, 
no more abide upon earth; they have placed themselves above 
the things of time, they are partakers of the state of angels, and 
thus dwell upon earth, as if it were heaven.” In a similar 
manner Augustine (Tract. 36. in Johan.) declares: “In the 
four Gospels, or rather in the four books of the one gospel, the 
apostle St. John, not undeservedly with reference to his spiri- 
tual understanding compared to an eagle, has lified higher and 
far more sublimely than the other three his proclamation, and 
in lifting it up, he has wished our hearts also to be lifted. For 
the other three Evangelists walked, so to speak, on earth with 
our Lord as man, of his divinity they said but few things, but 
John as if it oppressed him to walk on earth, has opened his 
words as it were with a burst of thunder, has lifted himself not 
only above earth and every sphere of sky and heaven, but even 
above every host of angels and every order of invisible powers, 
and reaches to him, by whom all things were made, as he 
says; “In the beginning was the word,” &c. He proclaims 
other things in keeping with this great sublimity with which 
he begins, and speaks of the divinity of our Lord as no other 
person has spoken. He pours forth that into which he had 
drank. For not without a reason is it mentioned in his own 
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gospel, that at the feast he reclined upon the bosom of his Lord. 
From that bosom he had in secresy drank in the stream, but 
what he drank in secret he poured forth openly.” And Origen 
(Comm. p. 6. Ed. Huet.) says: “We may presume then to 
say that the Gospels are the first fruits of all the scriptures, and 
the first fruits of the Gospels is that of John, into whose mean- 
ing no man can enter, unless he has reclined upon the bosom 
of Jesus... he must become a second John, and take John 
as a Jesus from Jesus” (Origen means to say, the Expositor 
must so enter into the spirit of John, that John as one filled by 
Jesus, appears as the counterpart of Jesus himself). The de- 
vout Ernesti styles this Gospel the heart of Christ. Herder 
exclaims: “It is written by the hand of an angel.” This im- 
pression isa result as well of the literary form of the Gospel as 
of its substance. As regards the substance, it is more detach- 
ed from special Jewish references than the others, and ap- 
peals in a more lively manner to the sensibilities than do the 
instructions mostly bearing on practical life, which are recor- 
ded in the synoptical Gospels ; the superhuman in Christ, the 
necessity of faith in him, regeneration, the mystical union of 
believers with him and with one another, the commandment 
of love and the blessing attached to it, these are the chief 
themes of John’s teaching, and many of the facts recorded by 
him and peculiar to his Gospel correspond with them; among 
these are presented the condescending love of Christ seeking 
men, his tender relation as a man to John, his position of ear- 
nesiness yet of forbearence toward his betrayer, his super-hu- 
man knowledge, his glorification in suffering, and the obstinate 
unbelief of the world. ‘To this substance the peculiar charac- 
ter of the authors spirit impressing itself on the language, has 
imparted a form which enlists the sensibilities in a high degree. 
The noble simplicity on the one side, on the other its indeter- 
minateness, the dim mystery of the narration, the tone of grief 
and of longing with the light of love shedding its tremulous 
beam on the whole, these impart to the Gospel a charm, a pe- 
culiar originality, to which out of the writings of John no para- 
Jel can be found. ‘To these is to be added the plastic power 
of the narrative to bring its scenes vividly before the eye; the 
localities are fully marked c. 1, 28. 4, 5. 5, 2. 6, 59. 10, 23., 
the dates 4, 6. 5, 9. 6, 4. 7, 2.—personal traits 11, 5. 12, 29. 
18, 10. 7, 25., manners 2, 6. 4,9. 18, 39. 19, 3L.—gestures 
and passions 18, 6. 8. 11, 35. 38. The fact too that Christ's 
discourses rather than outward facts, are given at large, that 
the disciple not only stands before the history of the Lord, but 
in it and over it, and, as is the method in evey work of Art, 
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reproduces it from a noble subjectivity and accompanies it with 
remarks of his own (2, 21. 3, 16. 31. 6, 64. 7, 39. 10, 6. 12, 
33. and 35—50. 19, 35—20, 30, 31.) contributes to impart to 
this delineation a life and vivifying character beyond that of the 
other Evangelists. The sense of the first mentioned peculi- 
arities has been expressed in a manner peculiarly striking by 
Claudius (Wandsbecker Bote, Th. 1. p. 9. A.): “I love best 
of allto read in St. John. ‘There is in him something so per- 
fectly wonderful—dusk and night and the quick lightning 
throbbing through them! The soft clouds of evening and be- 
hind the mass the big full moon bodily !—something go sad, so 
high, so full of presage, that one can never weary of it. When 
I read John, it always seems to me that I see him before me, 
reclining at the last supper on the bosom of his Lord, as if his 
angel held the light for me, and at certain parts would fall 
upon my neck and whisper something in my ear. I am far 
from nnderstanding all I read, yet often John’s idea seems to 
hover before me in the distance, and even when I look intoa 
place that is entirely dark, I have a presension of a great glo- 
rious sense, which I shall some day understand, and hence I 
catch so eagerly at every new exposition of the Gospel of John. 
Tis true — most of them only ruflle the evening clouds, and 
never trouble the moon behind them.” What is said of him, 
who learned from the tender, gentle disciple of love himself 
thus to depict him, what is said of Claudius by Hamann, 
might have been written of the Gospel of the disciple of love : 
“On thy harp rests a light etherial essence, waving free in the 
air, even when the strings have ceased to tremble, and filling 
the heart with gentle sadness. 

Precisely these peculiarities nevertheless in the substance 
and form of the Gospel, which have excited the praises of the 
leading spirits of all ages, have furnished the points on which 
in recent times the most formidable attacks have been made 
on its genuineness and authenticity. The more widely the 
fourth Gospel deviates from the type of the first three, the more 
distinct the history and the discourses both in form and sub- 
stance, the more readily can doubt be excited first of its authen- 
ticity and then of its genuineness. But even if the latier be 
left at rest, the former may be shaken. If we reflect for exam- 
ple first on the strong impress of subjectivity in this delineation 
of the life of Christ, in the composition of the work and the 
arrangement of the matter in general, and especialy in the re- 
lation of the discourse, if we call to mind the late period at 
which it was consigned to writing—more than forty years after 
the events—if we remember that this same John, when Paul 
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met with him in Jerusalem (Gal. 2,9.) appears as a Judaist, 
whilst the Gospel occupies a thoroughly free position, if we 
consider especially the great affinity between John’s diction in 
his Epistles and that of Chirists discourses in his Gospel, yea, 
that it seems as though the Evangelist had even put his own 
words into the mouth of the Baptist (c. 1, 16. 3, 31.) must we 
not fall upon the thought, that if John may be regarded ina 
general way as its author, his Gospel is for the most part a free 
product of the imagination from the later years of his life, 
when the remembrance of events that had occurred, and of dis- 
courses he had heard more than forty years before had grown 
faint, whilst in the circle in Asia Minor with its Hellenistic cul- 
ture and Gnostic influences, a freer, more ideal mode of con- 
templation had been aroused in the disciple? Recently Schwei- 
zer (das Ev. Joh., nach sein. inn. werth. u. nach sein. Bed. 
*krit. unters. the Gosp. of John critically examined as to its in- 
ternal value and meaning, p. 239 seq. has instituted an exami- 
nation of those events, in which we may regard the Apostle as 
seeing or hearing for himself, and those in which he could not 
have been present, but must have received his information 
through another medium, as for example the conversation with 
Nicodemus, the one with the woman of Samaria, the scene in 
the Sanhedrim, the hearing before Pilate &c., and this exami- 
nation also leads to a relative uncertainty of the detail. What 
can stand as historic after all the deductions which must ensue 
from this process is the total to which in De Wette’s judge- 
ment, as the result of the attacks of Strauss and JWVeisse, ihe 
authentic in the Gospel is reduced. And even this remnant 
has been called into dispute by those who think the authenti- 
city must be rejected, and even the enthusiastic judginent 
pronounced by the earlier centuries on its substance and form 
has been completely reversed. ‘The era of illumoiation at the 
beginning of our century had already pronounced this judg- 
ment (Vogel, Joh. u. seiu ausl. de. John and his Expositors 
before the last Judgement. Pant I. p. 26): “Our Gospel is 
adapted tothe infirmaties of men who have had no effusion of 
the philosophic spirit. It is of little use to christians of our 
day.” Bretschneider in his Probabilia Chap. 1. § 8. has at- 
tempted to make a comparison to their disadvantage of the 
discourse of Christ in the fourth Gospel with those in the Sy- 
noptical ones ; on this point he complains of the “loquacity” 
with which Christ speaks of the dignity of his person, of the 
“obscurity of the words and the artificial ambiguity,” of the 
“great repetition of the very same things,” of that sublimi- 
ty su foreign tv human sympathies, so chilling and calculated 
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to repel rather than attract the mind,” and as the opposite of 
this praises highly the practical fruitfulness and nervous style 
of the first Gospels. ‘The most recent criticism since Strauss 
has adopted this judgement; and the matter has reached such 
a point, that in some issues of the Halle Litteraturzeit. (BE. g. 
1841, No. 15, 16.) the Christ of John has been denounced as 
but an unworthy, vaunting thaumaturgist, anfit to serve asa 
moral ideal. Itis contended, that the narratives and dialogues 
of Jesus are formed after one and the same manner in John, 
that one and the same tone runs through every thing, the mis- 
apprebension on the part of the hearers, the presentation of 
sublime truths transcending the sphere of the speaker, the long 
and tautological spinning out of simple ideas—in all of which 
there is evidence of the unhistorical character of the events as 
well as of the discourses. We will first take up the events, 
afterwards the discourses. 

If dialogues like the one with Nicodemus and that with the 
woman of Somaria are to be designated as having internal 
marks of improbabiliy, it must be done primarily upon a basis 
of exegetical views, which cannot be conceded when it is in- 
sisted upon—as Bauer and Schwegler especially have done— 
that according to John’s account, Nicodemus actually under- 
stood the expression of Jesus in regard to the new birth in a 
literal sense ; and so in other cases of the same kind. A _ cor- 
rect exposition of such portions will prove that they contain in 
them internal maiks of historical authenticity. It is true, John 
was not present when these things occurred, but did not Nico- 
demus after his conversion attach himself tothe Apostles? And 
as to the conversation with the Samaritan woman, did she not 
herself according to c. 4, 39. inform her own people of what 
Jesus had said to her? Besides Jesus remained there two days 
with his disciples, so that if he did not himself acquaint his dis- 
ciples with what passed at the interview, they nevertheless had 
abundant opportunity of reaching a knowledge of it. That 
the idea of a distinctive mannerism, running through all John’s 
dialogues is groundless, has been shown by Schweizer, in the 
work quoted. p. 36 seq. No proof is needed us regards the 
events, that the matter of them could be impressed upon the 
memory ; the common order of things leaves us no room to 
doubt it. As evidence that they actually have been retained 
with great fidelity, we may in our Evangelist appeal to the 
great degree in which our intuitive perception confirms his nar- 
rative. It cannot be denied that to innumerable defences of 
christianity we may apply what Gibbon said of the Athanasi- 
an creed: “It was rhetoric construed into logic.” Yet on 
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the other side foo it is a mere rhetorical artifice, when Strauss 
(Leben Jesu, Th. 1. p. 60. Ist Ed.) tries to meet Heyden- 
reich’s declaration, that the individual character stamped upon 
the biblical history, sufficiently demonstrates, that it is not my- 
thical, by the statement, that a couple of pages further on, we 
encounter in this same writer, exactly the opposite argumen- 
tation, to wit, that in the legends that are framed, every thing 
becomes more circumstantial and more ornate. Both these 
views are beyond question perfectly true, and it looks as though 
Strauss tried to array these two truths against each other, because 
hedid not feel himself strong enough to undertake to meet them 
himself. In the myth which is formed unconciously and in- 
voluntarily from common report you miss as a general rule 
the individualizing ; on the other hand, just to the degree to 
which reflection consciously works upon the common report, 
the individualizing takes place, but in a way that is designed, 
and therefore untrue. Has not the effort been made on the 
one side to establish the mythical character of the feeding of 
the six thousand, and of Jesus’ walking on the sea, because 
the power of coming home to our intuition which character- 
izes fact, is wanting in them? And who on the other side does 
not already know from the Apocryphal Gospels the designedly 
individualizing character of the Legend? Is it not adduced as 
proof on the one side, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
from Paul, because there is a want of individual references in 
it, and on the other is not that very touch of individuality in 
2. Peter 1, 17, 18. because of “its obvious designedness” ad- 
duced as proof against the genuineness of ¢hat Epistle? We 
may, it is true, be asked to furnish the criteria by which we 
may distinguish this designed individualizing from that which 
is natural and really historical. This demand we may be in a 
position up to a certain point to satisfy, but suppose that we 
could not do it, this would be as little in our way as it would 
be for a painter, who without being able to give the specific 
rules by which he judges, yet with unerring tact, decides what 
is Portrait, what study and what a fancy sketch. We can 
confidently maintain, that the historian will at once recognize 
in John not an air-drawn ideal, but a portrait after the ori- 
ginal. 

The difficulties connected with the discources are greater. 
It is undoubtedly true, that the discourses of the Saviour in 
John have something indeterminate and diffluent in their char- 
acter, and are consequently less easy to retain, so that the dif- 
ficulty which exists at the very first of impressing such dis- 
courses word for word on the memory, seems to become an 
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impossibility, when we think of the long interval. If we con- 
sider besides the difference of the contents from those of the 
synoptical discourses, since in it the thoughts are connected 
and expressed in a different manner, whilst in the others we 
meet with parables and pointed sentences, if we notice more- 
over the similarity between thoughts and style in John’s Epis- 
tles and those of Christs discourses in the Gospel, and especial- 
ly the circumstance, as some maintain, that the Baptist has 
been made to speak in the evangelists own style, the authen- 
ticity of these discourses appears to be in the very greatest peril. 
Let us weigh these different points one by one. 

This last circumstance has been pronounced by Strauss him- 
self (3. Ed. L. p. 713.) the “thing of chief moment in the 
whole matter.” ‘There are three passages in which John ap- 
parently attributes twice to the Baptist and once to Jesus words 
of his own c. 1, 16 seq. 3, 16. seq 3. 31. seq. 

We commenee with the first passage, c. 1, 16. seq. I think, 
that it will be conceded, that if the author of the fourth Gos- 
pel has consciously foisted these words upon the Baptist, he 
cannot with trath be regarded as a man of talent which Strauss 
however concedes that he is. ‘The expression “of his fullness 
have we all received,” is indicative most clearly of a member 
of the christian church, whilst in the mouth of the Baptist it 
would be perfectly inexplicable. We must not neglect to no- 
tice too that the 16th verse is not linked to the 15th, but to the 
last words of the 14th, “full of grace and truth.” ‘The histori- 
cal narrative of the witness of John comes in first at v. 30; 
here his witness as at verse 7 also, is introduced to confirm the 
Evangelists own declarations, on which point we must bear in 
mind, that for him as one who had been a disciple of the Bap- 
tist his words possessed a double weight. “Of his fullness” 
manifestly is connected with the “full of grace and truth,” to 
which words again “the grace and truth” v. 17 refer. We have 
here also an indubitable voucher for the fact, that she Evange- 
list without distinguishing in any marked way passes from the 
remarks of an other to his own.—Let us now look at c. 3, 16 
—21. That Jesus could not have spoken these words, will 
only be maintained with positiveness by those who have alrea- 
dy made up their minds, that he could not have spoken in gen- 
eral in the way in which John represents him as speaking. 
We will concede thus much, that in these words more than in 
other discourses of Jesus the Evangelist’s mode of expression 
makes its appearance. What well grounded objection however 
can be urged against the view that from v. 16 he consciously 
presents an Expansion of the thought which had just been 
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presented by the Saviour? The example from the first chap- 
ter has already given us a voucher that he does not strongly 
mark the transitions of the discourse. The first epistle of Johan 
shows throughout, that it directly belongs to the peculiar fea- 
tures of the Evangelist, not to designate fully transitions of 
thought. But is it really necessary in the case before us to ap- 
peal to a characteristic of the Evangelist? Does not every 
preacher among us connect in the same way his own inference 
with the text he quotes from the bible?! If we desire an in- 
stance yet more specific, we have it in Gal. 2, 14. ; after: Paul 
had mentioned in the direct course of his remarks, what he 
had said to Peter in Antioch, these remarks from the 15th v. 
without any observable transition blend with what he has to 
say to the Galatians. Certainly similiar vouchers could be ad- 
duced from various points, one for example which I meet in 
Jerome, comment on Isaiah 53 (Ed. Vallarsii p. 612). He 
there says: Clement, a man of the apostolic age, writes to the 
Corinthians: the sceptre of God, our Lord Jesus Christ came, 
not in the pomp of pride, though he had all power, but in hu- 
mility—in so much that being smitten by a servant of the high 
priest he answered. If I have spoken evil, give testimony of 
the evil &c.” If we had not the epistle of Clemens Roma- 
nus, we would have regarded all this as his words, as Martia- 
nay has actually done, but the text of the apostolic father de- 
monstrates, that from the words “in so much” we have Jer- 
ome’s own reflection.—'T'o this must be added, that John is 
accustomed to attach reflections of his own to the discourses of 
Christ. As in c. 12, 44—50. he recapitulates in a comprehen- 
sive form the key-notes of Christ’s discourses, might he not in 
the same way, when an opportunity offered, attach to some 
declaration of Christ himself, a statement in the third person 
of those same fundamental doctrines?—We come then to the 
third passage 3, 31—36. That the Baptist himself uttered 
these words is very improbable. The conclusion however that 
the Evangelist designed them to be regarded as the Words of 
the Baptist, is to say the least equally inadmissible. In the 
very first place to establish the position thoroughly, that the 
Evangelist has incorporated reflections of his own, it would be 


' To this example Bauer (Kritik des Joh. p. 105. see what Strauss 2. Ed. 
I. 705 objects to the instance from Jerome) has replied, that the preacher has 
before him an acknowleged, distinctly concluded sentence of another. Cer- 
tainly, yet these sentences are some more, some less sure to be known. When 
the critic says, that no one should include any thing of his own, where the 
remark he quotes is not likely to be recognized nor the point at which it 
stops, known, it may be a very good rhetorical rule, but does John offend 
against none of the rules of rhetoric ? 
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necessary to show, that portions of discourse occur mingled 
with the discourses of the Baptist, which can with the same 
plausibility be referred to the Evangelist, as v. 31 and 36. ap- 
parently can. Now the direct reverse is the case ; that v. 27 
—30, throughout accords with the tone of the Baptist’s mind, 
cannot be denied, the Gospel of John accords here at least with 
the synoptical ones, Matt. 3,11, 14. Much stress has been 
laid upon the fact, that the parabolic element is so foreign to 
the author of the fourth Gospel, yet in these few words of the 
Baptist we have v. 27, a gnome, and v. 29, a parabolic sen- 
tence, v. 30. is also expressed in a sententious Old 'T'estament 
manner, at least is not worded after the style of the Evangelist. 
If now the Evangelist in the first chapter having connected 
with an earlier declaration of his own, a sublime expression of 
the Baptist, without any thing intermediate pursues his own 
remarks, who can take offence that in this place the words of 
his beloved teacher of a former day: “He must increase, but 
I must decrease,” are taken as a point of transition to a further 
delineation of the preeminence of Christ. In the first chapter 
after mentioning the Baptist, he adds v. 8: “He was not that 
light, but was sent to bear witness of that light ;” in the same 
vein with that remark he here says v. 31: “He that is of the 
earth is earthly &c.” As finally in the first chapter a strange 
hand smuggling itself in, would have betrayed too great a 
clumsiness, if it had put v. 16, in the mouth of the Baptist, so 
equally in this passage would it have been the case if after his 
disciples v. 26. had said to him: “All men come to him” after 
he had acknowledged it too in what he says in reply, the can- 
tradictory words had been put in his mouth which closely fol- 
low in v. 32.: “And no man receiveth his testimony.” Do 
not these words just as clearly as c. 1, 16, betray the emotion 
of the disciple, who in the midst of the feeble church stands 
counter to an unbelieving world, in which still resounds the 
word of the master, which we read in 3, 11. 5, 38? (see 12, 37.) 

We turn now to the second instance and consider the diver- 
sity in the contents of the discourses of Jesus in the synoptical 
Gospels and in that of John. “The Christ of John differs from 
that of the synopt. Gospels to such a degree, that it would be 
easier to imagine two faces to one head, than that these two 
images can be equally faithful likenesses of the same individu- 
al.” In these words of Weisse we have presented the thought 
in its most glaring colours. As we still for the present, as we 
have said, leave the form out of question, we simply ask 
whether the contents of Christ’s discourses, according to John 
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cannot be authentic equally with those in the synopticol ac- 
count. Before our day, the difference in the delineation of 
Socrates in Xenophon and in Plato had already been adduced 
asa parallel. In Xenophon Socrates appears as a man desti- 
tute of a speculative turn, and thoroughly practical, according 
to Plato as a spirit of profound thought, who sought to refer 
practice itself for its ultimate basis to the speculative necessity. 
Against this parallel which I have expanded and argued more 
at large in my credibility of the Gospel History (Glaubwiirdigk. 
der Ev. Ges. 2nd Ed. p. 319), Bauer in this work before quo- 
ted p. 412 alledges, that so long as we cannot prove, that Plato 
designed in his dialogues to give historical notices of Socra- 
tes, and so long as it is clear from other history, that the philo- 
sophical pupil recognized constantly as his teacher, that very 
man, whom according to that principle (of the value of specu- 
lation) he surpassed, the judgment must be valid, that Xeno- 
phon alone has given a true image of Socrates. We will con- 
fine ourselves here to authorities in confirmation of what we 
have maintained in the passage referred to. An entirely dif- 
ferent view from that of Mr. Bauer, in relation to partially his- 
toric character of Socrates in Plato is held by Schleiermacher, 
Brandes and Hegel. Brandes in his dissertation in the Rhe- 
nish Museum, Elements of the Socratic doctrine (Grundlinien 
der Lehre des Socrates, H. 1. p. 122)! says: “It was by no 
means usual in antiquity as in recent times to consider the pic- 
ture of Socrates sketched by Xenophon as true portrait, the 
Socrates of Plato on the contrary as an ideal, something as 
completely destitute of reality as Plato’s theory of ideas itself.” 
And yet Plato did not at all design a purely historic delinea- 
tion, whilst the fourth Evangelist did so design. We can ap- 
ply to the subject before us the pertinent language of Bengel, 
(Harmonie, p. 615): “The same person may narrate the same 
thing on different occasions in a different way, and yet in each 
case with the fundamentals of trath. Compare Acts 1X and 
XXVI with each other, and of the same kind chap. X and 
XI where the conversion of Paul and Cornelius is told twice. 
If a drawing is made of a city first from the east side, then from 
the west, though in both cases the tallest and most striking 
towers and edifices are presented, yet in all other respects the 
two sketches not only can but must differ widely. And yet 
both are faithful eopies of the original.” We will not urge that 
the character and value of many of the expressions character- 
istic of John are of such a nature that it is utterly out of the 





* See Hegel in his History of Philosophy in his works Th. 14. p. 124. 
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question to regard them as the voluntary invention of any 
Jewish christian of that day, though De Wetle himself has 
decided for the authentic character of a number of John’s ex- 
pressions on the ground, “that they glow with a lustre more 
than earthly.”"—May we not suppose, that among the twelve 
Apostles one man could be found of as much originality as 
Paul? If we think of John as one of those mystic spirits, a 
homo desideriorum, as Am. Commenius expresses it, of a class 
rarely occuring, from his youth diverted from practical life and 
directed toward the invisible world (Appollonian souls these 
elect ones of our race were styled by the ancients), and think 
of the other apostles as possessing the traits still common to 
fishermen and publicans: surely the image of Christ which 
impressed itself on John, the discourses which had peculiar 
value to him, would not be the same as in the other Evange- 
lists. We are speaking here for the most part hypothetically, 
but the evidence which sustains our hypothesis, offers itself 
readily to the eye. For all the doctrinal matter characteristic 
of John (and on this argument the greatest weight should be 
laid) some parallels at least can be found in the synoptical 
Gospels and in the New Testament Epistles. he most 
scrupulosity may be directed against the authenticity of the 
many discourses of Christ in regard to his mysterious relation 
to the Father. Yet we have an expression of Christ, in regard 
to his relation to the Father, in Matt. which in its form sounds 
so much like John, that frequently persons not familiar with 
the Bible, have looked for it in John. Matt. 11, 25.4 A sec- 
ond instance of this sort is not to be found in the synop. Gosp., 
yet be it marked, that Christ in his discourses even in them is 
designated as the Logos, who already has wrought under the 
Old Testament, Matt. 23, 37 (this cannot refer to Christ’s re- 
peated presence in Jerusalem), Luke 13, 34., compare with 
Matt. 23,34. The mysterious communion of the Redeemer 
with those who believe in him is spoken of Matt. 28, 20. ; the 
promise of the Paraclete appears to be peculiar to John, yet 
Luke c. 24, 49. has it also. Of Love in that universal sense 
in which John employs it, Clirist does not speak in the first 
Gospels, but Paul does, as he does also of that mystical “being 
in Christ,” whose tones pervade John. Whether Paul is in- 
debted for this knowledge to expressions of Jesus, transmitted 








' In Matt. 17, 26. is an expression which has not been noticed as it de- 
serves, in which Christ speaks of his higher relation to God in a manner as 
original as it is profoundly spiritual—he is no subject in God’s kingdom, he 
is the only begotten son. ‘My Father” is used in its emphatic sense in 
Luke 2, 49. Matt. 15, 13. 18. 10. 19, 35. 20, 23. 26, 29. et al. as it is in John. 
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orally, or to the direct operation of Christ within him—in either 
case he confirms the doctrinal type of John as genuinely chris- 
tian. On the other side let us not in the difference of contents 
forget the agreement. Where John dves not report discourses 
of a doctrinical character, where the discourses are connected 
with the history of Christ, there is almost an agreement to the 
letter, as in the narrative of Peter’s denial, of the woman who 
anointed Christ’s feet (compare c. 12, 7.8. with Matt. 26, 10 
—12.), and of Pilate. The narrative of the woman taken in 
adultery, c. 8., reminds us of the type of the other Gospels, 
even though we suppose it to bea record from the Aposile’s 
narration, by another hand. Notice the argument with the 
Pharisees 10, 34., the practical confirtation of them 5, 39. 42. 
45. 7,17. If we add to this, that the Evangelist in all proba- 
bility had the contents of the other gospels before his eyes and 
designed to give chiefly, what they had not, the difference of 
coutents can excite no further scruple.—The writings which 
were occasioned by Bretschneider’s Probabilia belong here, 
Rettberg’s: An Johannes in exhibenda Jesu natura reliquis 
canonicis scriptis vere repugnet ? Gott. 1828, Reineke’s work 
on the same subject, 1826, of less value; an Essay in Hey- 
denreich’s Zeitschrift fiir Prediger- Wissenschaft. 1. B. 1. H. ; 
compare also Schott. Isagoge in Nov. Test. p. 129. 

We come now tothe form. We ask in how far the narration of 
the discourses may be considered a verbal one. That it should 
be absolutely word for word is made impossible by the fact, that 
it translates from the Aramaic into Greek ; even in the synopti- 
cal Gospels the different narrations of the very same discourse 
run into contrarieties in form. What judgement are we to form 
of the similarity of language in the Epistles of John and the dis- 
courses of Jesus given in his Gospel. Origen in his day and more 
recently the work of Stronck (de doctrina et dictione Johannis 
ad Jesu magistri doctrinam dictionemque exacte composita. 
1797) go upon the supposition, that the Disciple had formed 
himself thoroughly upon the style of the Master. How much 
of the same sort has occured, even in our own time I have in 
my Glaubwiirdigkeit der Evang. Gesch. p. 337. attempted to 
show by instances from the most recent literature. John stood 
in the very sort of relation to Christ, which makes a depen- 
dence of this character credible ; between the disciple and the 
master on whose bosom he lies, must exist a close personal re- 
lation. Grotius makes the happy remark, that John was more 
qerezcous Peter more @aroxpisros (John loved Jesus, Peter loved 
Christ), as Plutarch, Vita Alex. c. 47., says of Hephaestion 
and Craterus, Alexander’s two friends, the former loved Ale- 
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xander, the latter the King. Could such a relation effect, as 
regards the substance, that he took up what was profoundest 
and most essential, so could it cause as to the form that he took 
up what was adventitious, especially if we may suppose a cer- 
tain softness and feminine character in him. Yet we cannot 
maintain this dependence as regards the casual elements of 
speech ; the indeterminateness and diffluence of these in John 
point rather to the character of the disciple than of the master. 
Yet we are justified in supposing, that the phraseology and 
certain leading terns are to be referred to the master’s account, 
and even Strauss has conceded more than we could have ven- 
tured to hope, when (Thl. L. p. 676. 1. Ed.) he grants, that 
the antitheses of “flesh” and “spirit,” “light” and “darkness,” 
“above” and “beneath,” that moreover the mystic expressions 
“bread of life,” “living water”—of which not one occurs in 
the synoptical Gospels—are constituents of the original dis- 
courses of Christ, which the author “has only developed fur- 
ther in an Alexandrian or in general Hellenistic spirit.” But 
how could the Disciple remember these discourses after the 
lapse of from 40 to 60 years? and if he was in Jerusalem all 
this time in the thrall of a gross Judaism, bow can that fact be 
harmonized with his holding such discourses as these of Christ 
in his memory 7—If we concede that the diffusive form is the 
Evangelist’s own peculiarity, that only the thoughts lying at 
the bottom of it belong to Christ, all that is essential as to the 
difficulty of his remembering vanishes. ‘The more ardent his 
nature, the more profoundly must every thing impress him. 
We are reminded in this connection, how many examples 
there are in our own time of persons who attribute their awak- 
ening to some particular sermon or sermons, and who are able 
to repeat what impressed them, with tolerable fullness, even 
after they reach old age. Irenaeus in a passage preserved in Eu- 
sebius, Hist. Eccles. 5, 20. and which will be given in full in 
the next §, declares, that in his old age he could remember 
very fully the discourses of Polycarp he had heard when a 
young man, and uses two expressions, which we can employ 
here: “What we learn in our youth, growing with our minds, 
unites with them firmly,” and: “Constantly by the grace of 
God I carefully ruminated on the things he said.” Itis not 
probable indeed, that John at an early period took notes for 
himself, but the impossibility of his doing so, cannot be estab- 
lished. Who would imagine that the tanners and shoemakers, 
with whom Socrates conversed, would make notes? and yet 
this very fact is recorded of Simon the shoemaker. Of the pu- 
pils of the Rabbins ("=") it is now and then mentioned, that 
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they wrote down sentences from the lips of their masters. Fi- 
nally we must remember the promise of our Lord, that the 
spirit should recall to the memory of the disciples, what they 
had heard, Joh. 14, 26. If the spirit of the Lord touched the 
soul of the disciples ia general, like an electric stroke, all the 
intellectual faculties, and of course the memory of the truths 
they had heard must have shared the animating influence. He 
who believes that in accordance with God’s purposes, Christ 
has appeared in history as a Redeemer, believes at the same 
time by necessary implication in a transmission of his discour- 
ses and acts faithful in all essential respects. Evidence too 
derived from the character of the discourses before us, present 
themselves that they are no invention from the disciples hand, 
and that De Wette goes too far, when he speaks of ‘‘an intoxi- 
cation of soul,” in which he has mingled things of his own 
with the expressions of Christ. Christ in his discourses does 
not designate himself as the Logos, and with all the greatness 
which he affirms of himself, there are expressions even in Johan 
which seem to lower him, c. 14,12. 28. 10, 34. If it can be 
shown that the discourses of the Baptist are narrated in all re- 
spects faithfully and in unison with the synoptical Gospels, 
would not this be a ground for a favourable inference, a poste- 
riori as to the discources of Jesus? Now with the exception of 
a single passage (the contested “he that cometh afier me is 
preferred before me” 1, 15.) there is nothing in the discourses 
of the Baptist which is not either given in the first Evange- 
lists, or susceptible of explanation from his Old Testament 
prophetical character ; compare c. 1, 19—36. 3, 27—30. We 
have been supposing a complete discrepancy of form, yet 
this like the discrepancy of matter allows of limitation. As re- 
gards the gnomologic and parabolic form compare c, 5, 35. 3, 
8. 4, 34—38. 9, 39. 10, 1 sq. 15, 1 seq. 16, 21. 25. A num- 
ber of sentences are coincident in the reciprocal accounts of the 
Evangelists ; Joh. 13, 16. 15, 20. cf. Matt. 10, 24.—Joh. 12, 
24. 25. 26., cf. Matt. 10, 38. 39.—Joh. 4, 44., cf. Matt. 15, 
57.—Joh. 13, 20., cf. Matt. 10, 40.—Joh. 14, 31., cf. Matt. 
26, 46. Again the first Gospels have expressions which even 
in respect of form remind us of John, Matt. 11, 25—30. 8, 22. 
6, 22. 19, 17. 26, 29. Luke 7, 35, 45., cf. Matt, 10, 39. with 
John 12, 25 the use of darxSuds and daadepros Luke 16, 1], 

12, vioi row onal Luke 16, 8. with Joh. 36.! 


* John 11. 11, where a pause , ahontent in the discourse of Jesus is mark- 
ed, may serve as a proof of accuracy as to form in recollecting the discourse 
of Jesus: so may 8: 23; ‘and he said unto them.” Yet on the other side, 
we may observe a carelessness toa remarkable extent, as regards verbal 
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It yet remains for us, to clear up the last scruple, which is 
how the discourses of our Lord, which exhibit a position of 
such freedom, could have lain dormant and inactive in him 
during the time he continued in a rigid Judaism? (Liitzelber- 
ger tiber d. Ap. Joh. p. 179.) The difficulty sounds like a 
very important one, but it presupposes more than can be prov- 
ed. For in what consisted the difference between James, John 
and Peter on the one side, and Paul on the other? Both par- 
ties were united in the view that Gentiles were to be admitied 
to the church, the only point on which a scruple was enter- 
tained, was whether they were to be exempt from the obser- 
vance of the Mosaic Law. Paul himself never designed to 
abrogate it at once among the Jewish christians. The question 
then arose, whether for the sake of unity among christians, the 
Gentiles also should not be obligated to keep it. A compro- 
mise was effected at Jerusalem, which from a spirit of accom- 
modation toward the Jews (Acts 15, 21.) imposed upon the 
Gentiles, the avoidence merely of the grossest causes of offence. 
Now in all the discourses of Christ given by John, is there any 
thing inconsistent with this? Can the scruple of the disciples 
occasion surprise, when Jesus himself during his life subjected 
himself to the demands of the law? The case would have 
been very different, had John made the justification of man 
dependent on the observance of the law. But none even of 
the other Apostles have done this. On this point compare 
Schweizer in his work bef. quot. p. 238. 


§ 6. On THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF JoHN- 


In the early church no opposition to this gospel found vent, 
except that of the sect of Alogians, who also urged difficulties 
indeed from the historical difference between John’s Gospel and 
the symbolical ones, but especially as they rejected the doc- 
trine of the Logos, were led to object to it on doctrinal grounds. 
After them—not to mention some anonymous English deists 
—the first doubts of its genuineness were raised at the close of 
the last, and beginning of the present century; its genuine- 
ness was contested by Eckermann (1793), Vogel (1801), Horst 
(1803), Ballenstedt (1812). The great difference in Christ’s 
method of teaching, and the assumed coincidence with Phi- 
lo’s theology, were then the grand stumbling block of doubt. 





agreement, in 12: 34; 11: 40; 10: 28; 6:36. The verbal fidelity of the 
narrative is made most evident, where the Evangelist interprets the words of 
Christ, ch. 2: 20; 7:38; 18:9; 12:32; on the last of which passages, De 
Wette himself says: “It must be accepted as a fact, that Jesus used this ex- 


—— But the expression 12: 33; 7: 37; has the coloring peculiar to 
ohn! 
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These assaults were, however, destitute of foundation in va- 
rious respects, especially of a historical sort. Bretschneider 
sought to furnish this in his Probabilia de Evang. et Epist. Jo- 
hannis apostoli indole et Origine, 1820; and that too, on 
grounds and presumptions, of many of which the most recent 
period has again availed itself. According to Bretschneider’s 
theory, the author of this gospel belongs to the first half of the 
second century, and isa writer with a doctrinal drift, who 
composed this work with the design of propagating the meta- 
physical doctrine of the deity of Christ. At that time, espe- 
cially because of the partiality of the school of Schleiermacher 
forthe Gospel of John, the arguments attained no currency. 
The author retracted his doubts ; the most important writings 
against his work, are those of Calmberg, de Antiquiss. patrum 
pro Evangelii John. authentia, testimoniis 1822, Hemsen 1823, 
and Crome 1824. ‘The attachment to this gospel only in- 
creased the more, while on the other hand, the synoptical ones 
by obvious prejudice, were lowered. Suddenly Strauss ap- 
peared, and preéminently with arguments drawn from internal 
criticism, impugned the authenticity and historical basis of the 
fourth Gospel, more decidedly than those of the first three. 
While the first three were a confused, but natural echo of the 
original history of Jesus, John’s was but an artificial resonance, 
produced in part with skill and taste. It might then have 
been supposed that with this verdict, the age of brass for this 
Gospel had come; but it was only the age of iron.' It was 
but the beginning of the end, for at once various persons be- 
gan to make various uses of the separate materials out of which 
Strauss had built his theory, and, in part, applied them to the 
erection of new edifices; or should we rather say, castles in 
the air. First appeared Weisse (die Evang. Geschichte krit- 
isch bearbeitet, 1838, 2 Th.) with the following so called es- 
say toward mediation: John himself (though with too strong 
an imagination) had written “Studies for a biography of Je- 
sus,’ one or more laborers had reduced these studies to the 
dialogue form, and had added historical data, yet all this “has 
been spun out so awkwardly,” that predicates like the follow- 
ing are heaped upon the delineation: “insipid, whimsical, 
incongruous, obscure, ambiguous, bordering on nonsense.” 
The new hypothesis found a solitary adherent in Schenkel, 
(Stud. und Kritik. 1840, H. IIL.) and has been attacked by 
Frommann (Gond. und Kritik. 1840, H. IV.) and Liicke. 3d 


: \ Here, ond i in the allusion a little further on, Tholuck makes the iron age 
precede the brazen, contrary to the usual order.>-TRANSL. 
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Ed. Gfrérer, who in his work on Early Christianity has whol- 
ly surrendered the genuineness and authenticity of the first 
gospels, refers to the fourth as “the Sanctuary ard the truth.” 
We learn from him, then, the following : The gospel belongs 
to the apostle John, but partly owing to the feebleness of an 
old man’s memory, partly to his fancy, the history and dis- 
courses have in great measure been falsely detailed, for exam- 
ple Lazarus is only the young man of Nain, the history of the 
man that was born blind, is only an embellishment of the same 
thing that Mark 8. 22. narrates &c. De Wette, as is his wont, 
on this question hesitates between Yes and No, with a pre- 
dominance of the Yes however, though with a strict limitation 
of the authenticity. Liinzelberger (Die Kirchliche Tradition 
&c. The Tradition of the church in regard to the Apostle John 
and his writings proven to be groundless. 1840) thinks that 
he has shown, that the Apostle never was in Asia Minor, and 
that he died before Paul. His examination of the historic 
proofs of the genuineness of the Gospel embraces much that is 
worthy of attention, but his positive idea is the most baseless 
that could well be imagined; that the unknown author (this 
is inferred from c. 4.) was probably a Samaritan, who relied 
upon the Apostle Andrew for his information and wrote the 
Gospel beyond the Euphrates. To Bruno Bauer (Kritik der 
Evang. Geschichte des Joh. 1840) we owe the discovery, that 
the Gospel is throughout the pious reflection of the later church, 
twined about some historic fragments so slender as hardly to 
be perceptible, and the whole thing done so awkwardly and 
senselessly, that the falsifier for instance, thinking himself of 
Christ as ascended to heaven, commits the blunder, c. 3, 13. 
of making Christ while yet living, speak of himself as one 
who had already ascended to heaven. If the iron age as re- 
gards the contents of the gospel, may be regarded as having 
been reached in Bruno Bauer—for in a literary point of view 
the charge of want of sense degrades a writer more than that 
of deception—the age of brass as regards the estimate of the 
external grounds of genuineness, seems to have come with 
Schwegler (comp. the Dissertation on John’s writings in his 
book: “der Montanismus &c., Montanism and the christian 
church of the second century” 1841). According to him the 
Gospel was written about the year 170 in Asia Minor, in the 
circle of the adherents of the elder Apollinaris and imputed to 
John to secure the favour of the Jewish-Christian readers ; it 
embraces allusions to the prevalent disputes in regard to Eas- 
ter, and designs to compose the difference between the Ebio- 
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nite and Gnostic parties. Schweizer has made a new essay 
with a theory, which makes a division in the Gospel (das Ev. 
Joh. nach seinem innern Werthe und seiner Bedeutung &c., 
of John according to its internal value and its importance for 
the life of Christ critically examined. 1841). ‘The supple- 
mental chap. X XI, some particular verses and the history of 
the healing at Capernaum, of the miracle at Cana and of the 
miraculous feeding he supposes to be interpolations. 

We will adduce first the external testimony of the tradition 
which establishes the genuineness of the Gospel. We may 
here remark, that there has been up to this time an agreement 
in the sentiment, that the Gospel and first Epistle must have 
proceeded from the same author, that the testimonies for the 
use in the church of the Epistle are an argument for the Gos- 
pel also, though it does not necessarily follow from this that 
John was its author. 

Eusebius Hist. Eccles. 3, 39. says of Papias, who was co- 
temporary with Aristion and the presbyter John, who were 
disciples of our Lord, that he cited testimony from the first 
Epistle of John; Polycarp also ad Philipp c. 7. cites I. John 
4,3. The fourth Gospel must then at the time immediately 
subsequent to the death of the Apostle have been regarded as 
a christian document. We would certainly suppose that Po- 
lycarp, a pupil of the Aposiles, or at least since his Epistle is 
a brief one, that Ignatius another of their pupils, who has left 
seven Epistles, would have some citations from the Gospel or 
allusions to passages in it. Yet the Letter to the Romans af- 
fords but one certain allusion, c. 7.: “I desire the bread of 
God, which isthe flesh of Jesus Christ—and I desire drink, 
which is his blood,” comp. Joh. 6. 33. 54. 55. But it should 
be observed that in Leééers, in hortatory writings less occasion 
offered for quoting the Gospel; in the letters of Ignatius we 
have ouly some five citations from the Gospels, whilst there 
are twenty five or thirty from the New-Testament Epistles ; in 
the Letter of Clemens Romanus, only two from the Gospels, 
and some twenty three from the Epistles of Paul alone; in 
the nine chapters of the Letter of Polycarp some five from the 
Gospels, and about twenty from the Epistles, in the Letter to 
Diognetus a solitary expression from Matthew, and about nine 
from the Epistles. The next witness is Justin Martyr in the 
middle of the second century, who says: “Christ said, except 
ye be born again (dayewysjre) ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but that those who have once been born 
cannot enter a second time into their mothers’ womb, is evident 
to all. Comp. 3,3—5. ‘The grounds on which it has been 
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denied that there is a quotation in these words, are not suffi- 
cient; Credner and Schwegler maintain, that the passage is 
borrowed from the xzpvyya xérpov, because the “verily, veri- 
jy” characteristic of John is wanting, because he has dvayern- 
Sjvae and not drwSev yerrnSjvat, because he has “kingdom of 
heaven,” and not “kingdom of God,” and because this 
same passage occurs in Homil. Clem. 11. § 26, but in 
these homilies not John but the xzpvyua aerpov was employ- 
ed (Schwegler, Montanismus, p. 184); but those Homilies 
(Hom. 3. § 52.) cite the expression which is undoubtedly 
John’s: “My sheep hear my voice,” cf. Joh. 10,27.,and the 
Recognitiones. Lib. VI. § 9, quote these words: “Verily I say 
unto you, except a man be born again of water he cannot en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven.” Since in this place too 
where the citation from John is yet more unmistakable, the 
expression used is ‘kingdom of heaven,” and not “kingdom 
of God,” it proves, that in quoting from memory, the more cur- 
rent expression derived from the first three Gospels had been 
substituted for the “kindom of God” peculiar to John. 

With the mention made by Justin Martyr, we connect, that 
in the Letter to Diognetus, which assuming the latest date must 
be referred to this time, if not to the apostolic (compare Se- 
misch, Justin der Miityrer, p. 185. Justin Martyr; his Life, 
writings and opinions. ‘T'r. by J. E. Ryland, Edinburgh. T. 
& 'T’. Clark. 2 vols. Bib. Cab.). In this, c. 10. occurs the 
expression: “to whom (men) he sent his only begotten Son,” 
and immediately after: ‘or how shouldst thou love him who 
before so loved thee ;” they stand in precisely the same con- 
nection in Ll John 4,9. 10.; compare too v. 19: “We love 
him, because he first loved us.”,—F'rom the middle of the first 
[second ‘T'r.] century we have also the testimony of the Valen- 
tinians (Valentinus died 160) for the use of the Gospel.  Ire- 
naeus expressly testifies (adv. haer. 3, LL, 7.,) that the Valen- 
tinians used the Gospel of John, in order that they might be 
able to appeal to a disciple of Jesus. ‘There is not indeed ex- 
plicit evidence that Valentinus himself used it, but his pupil 
Herakleon wrote a commentary on it, and Ptolemy and Theo- 
dotus have also employed it. As this sect had their own Gos- 
pel, Evangelium Veritatis, they could have added the Gospel 
of John only, because it was anciently acknowledged in the 
church, and in order to employ it in recommending their own 
views. 

After the middle of the second century the indubitable wit- 
nesses increase. First of all are to be mentioned the Monta- 
nists (Montanus flourished about 160); they rested their ap- 
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peal on the fulfillment in their sect of Christ’s promise of the 
Paraclete. Schwegler has indeed pretended to maintain, that 
this sect did not derive the name “Paraclete” from the Gospel 
(in his work already cited, p. 188) but in this position no one 
will concur with him. Valentinus himself who enumerates as 
aeons the products which originated from the Union of dv3pa- 
nos and ixxanoia, 10 Wil: mapaxarnros, mioris, Eamis, Ayann &c. has 
undoubtedly derived these tertns from christianity, and not as 
that critic insists, from Philo. ‘The Letter also of the church 
of Lyons and Vienna in the year 177 applies the term Para- 
clete to the Holy Ghost, Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 5, 1. ; we find in 
it also a citation of Joh. 16, 2. Yet earlier must we place 
Tatian the scholar of Justin, who in his Apology ch. 13. un- 
doubtedly quotes the Gospel: 'This is what was said: “the 
darkness comprehended not the light,” and ch. 19.: “All 
things were by him and without him was not any thing made.” 
That the Diatessaron of Tatian opened with the first. words of 
our Gospel : “In the beginning was the word,” has been dis- 
puted by Credner, but, as Daniel has shown in his work: 
‘“Tatianus der Apologet,” p. 89., without good grounds. The 
Apology of Athenagoras, written about 177, embraces also (ch. 
10.) some words from John 1,3. and allusions to Joh. 17, Ql. 
22. 23. References to the Gospel, which can scarcely be denied, 
are to be found after the middle of the second ceniury in Cel- 
sus; see Origen. cont. Cels. 5, 52. 1, 66. 67. In the last of 
these passages he speaks of the demand which the Jews made 
of Christ in the temple, which Jesus declined to satisfy by an 
explicit sign. It is impossible here to mistake the reference to 
Joh. 2,18. There is nothing singular in the circumstance 
that none of the writers hitherto mentioned, quote John by 
name, and that ordinarily there is not a literal agreement in 
the words, for it is well known that the citations by name of 
the Biblical writers begin with the second half of the second 
century, and the citation by book and chapter still later. ‘The 
first citation of the Gospel of John by name appears in the 
Apology of Theophilus of Antioch, written about 180 (B. IT. 
c. 22); Irenaeus belongs to the same period, (died 202) in 
whom we have repeated citations by name of the Gospel, the 
Revelation, and the first Epistle. His evidence derives greater 
weight from the fact, that he was a native of Asia Minor, that 
he had known and heard Polyearp, though only as a xais é t7% 
xpory frexia “a mere boy,” and that the Gospel from its suiting 
the purpose of the Valentinians, as well as on account of the 
opposition in which it appeared to stand to the Chiliasm en- 
terlained by Irenacus, must have been less consonant with his 
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inclinations as an individual. In a remarkable document he 
refers Florinus his friend and former fellow pupil with Poly- 
carp to the fact, that the communications of the veneiable Bish- 
op of Smyrna, in regard to John’s doctrines, coincide with the 
writings of John (Eusebius, Histor. Ecclesiast. 5, 20.): “I 
saw thee in my youth in lower Asia with Polycarp — — for 
I remember the events of those times much better than those 
of recent occurrence—what we learn in fact in our youth, grows 
with our soul and grows together with it so closely, that I can 
even yet tell the place where the holy Polycarp sat, when he 
discoursed, his entrance and exit, the peculiarities of his mode 
of life, his bodily figure, the discourses which he addressed to 
the people, how he told of his familiar intercourse with John 
and with the rest who had seen the Lord, how he narrated their 
discourses, and what he had heard of them in regard to the 
Lord, about his miracles and doctrine, all of which as Polycarp 
had received it from those who were eye witnesses of the word 
of life, he narrated in harmony with the Holy Scriptures—these 
things by the mercy of God then granted to me, I attentively 
heard, and noted down, not on paper, but in my heart, and by 
the grace of God I continually repeat it faithfully.” 

This very document nevertheless has been adduced by Liitzel- 
berger as an evidence, that Irenaeus not only received no testi- 
mony from Polycarp in regard to the Gospel, but that Poly- 
carp himself knew only of oral communications from the 
Apostle ; that in general the witness does not deserve much 
regard, since Irenaeus was at the time a boy (Credner even 
says, “achild”). Dodwell, we admit, goes too far when he at- 
tempts to show that the tera vas in Irenaeus embraces the age 
of 25 years, but that it cannot well indicate any thing short of 
the L6th year, may be inferred from the improbability that a 
boy younger than this would have given the strict heed to the 
instructions of the Bishop, which this father of the church rep- 
resents himself to have done. Liiitzelberger maintains, that 
Irenaeus would have been under the most urgent necessity of 
establishing the genuineness of the Gospel, for to conclude from 
the title which Irenaeus has attached to that polemical Epistle, 
Florinus must have been attached to the principles of Marcion, 
and held with them that the Gospels had been corrupted by 
Jewish christians; in place of this, we find only an appeal to 
an oral communication of Polycarp, and that too but a repeti- 
tion of what John had orally taught. ‘To this may be oppos- 
ed the following: ‘That Florinus was at that time a Marcionite 
is incorrectly inferred by Liitzelberger from the superscription 
of the letter mentioned (see Neander’s Kirchengesch. 1, 3. p. 
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11. 47. History of Religion and the Church. Tr. by Joseph 
‘Torrey. Boston. 1. 677. 680.5 that he possibly had doubts of 
the genuineness of the Gospel is conceded, although he might 
then, as when a Valentinian he did at a later period, have de- 
rived support for his errors from an artificial exposition of the 
Gospel. The assertion however, that Irenaeus was unable to 
give any historical proof of the genuineness of the Gospel, can 
be supported by the fragment we have quoted only on the 
supposition, that this father could have had no other object 
than to convince Florinus of his heresy by means of John’s 
writings. Butin our opinion this was not his object. Ire- 
naeus rested much more upon the hope, that the testimony of 
the writings in question, which could not without some move- 
ment of a better conscience be eluded, would appeal irresisti- 
bly to the conscience of the heretic, when he reminded him of 
what he had heard with his own ears from the grey disciple 
of the Apostles, and had at that time listened to with confi- 
dence.—T'o trace the tradition further than to Clemens Ale- 
xandrinus and Origen, after the testimonies adduced, would 
be superfluous. We may mention however, that the learned 
Origen, who commented on the Gospel about 222, and who 
has mentioned every attack on the N. 'T. writings, even that 
on the 2nd & 3d Epis. of John. Without the shadow ofa 
scruple uses the Gospel as genuine, and that Husebius, the 
man who seems to have been acquainted with the entire chris- 
tian literature in existence in his time, speaks of it at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century as “a Gospel familiar to all 
churches under the heavens.” 

Let us yet glance at the testimony presented in c. 21, 24. 
25. Until the time of Tittmann these words were regarded by 
a large majority as the words of the Evangelist. ‘Theodore of 
Mopsuestia was the first who regarded them asa testinony from 
another hand; subsequently some catholic writers whom Mal- 
donatus reproves; and besides these Grotius, Basnage and all 
the recent theologians. ‘They cannot be ascribed to John. If 
they came from the same author as c. X XI, then this whole 
chapter must be referred to another hand, and this is a perilous 
avowal, in as much as it would involve a concession, that at 
that time others, beside John, knew so well how to write in 
John’s style. But the contrast even between the simplicity of 
John in what precedes, and the hyperbole in v. 25. shows, that 
this testimony alone proceeds from another hand. The ex- 
pression : “we know,” also points to the fact, that the writer of- 
fered his testimony as the representative of a number of per- 
sous. What then does he testify? What is the force of the 
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rovtev and raira? Do they refer merely to the narrative im- 
mediately preceding? This is not at all improbable. Since 
that narrative is a mere appendix, this witness may have felt 
himself called on to attest with his own hand, that the Apos- 
tle was the author of it, and may have been led in this way to 
the remark, that many other things might have been added. 
We should however bear in mind the fact, that the writer of 
this verse apparently had in his eye the closing verses, 30. 31. 
of chap. XX., so that it is probable that in the rovre» and 
cavra he designs a reference to the entire Gospel, and purpos- 
ed by the addition of these closing words to designate as it were 
the appendix as a part of the entire gospel. In this view then 
what does he attest? Zhe authenticity and credibility of the 
Gospel. Weisse Ev. Gesch. p. 100, and Liitzelberger, p. 187 
seq. object, that a Gospel which needed the appending of a 
testimony of this sort could not have been acknowledged to 
any great extent. “Are these words which endorse it,” asks 
Weisse, ,,of such weight as to counterbalance the suspicious 
circumstance, made obvious by their very existence, that pre- 
vious to the publishing of the Gospel it must have passed 
through other hands?”—through hands too which imagined 
that they could, by written additions made at their own pleas- 
ure, impart a higher credibility than it possessed in itself? 
Do these words then presuppose a doubt of the authenti- 
city? Is it not more probably the case, as Schweitzer, p. 59. 
has already observed, that this attestation like that of c. 19, 
35. rather had a praciical aim — an urgent call upon the 
reader to lay the book to heart? Besides how strange is 
this testimony of a person appearing in the name of a number 
of others, yet totally omitting the mention of any name! I 
regarded myself as justified in drawing from this the conclu- 
sion, that this testimony could not at least have originated with 
a forger (Glaubwiirdigkeit der Ev. Geschichte p. 273. 2. Ed.). 
Had any unauthorized transcriber or forger of a later period 
desired to stamp upon the authenticity of the Gospel an apo- 
cryphal seal: would he have added this seal without associa- 
ting the name with it, and thereby have deprived it of all its 
force?” Can this inference be disputed on valid grounds? 
Cannot this at least be inferred with certainty: that an honest 
and conscientious cotemporary of the Apostle has attested the 
genuineness of the Gospel? When Liitzelberger (p. 195) 
meets this with the remark: “That only forgers of the clum- 
siest kind invent every thing with great preciseness, and by 
this very circumstance are detected at once,” we would put 
but one question to him, whether he ever heard of a forger so 
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“clumsy,” as to suppose that he was doing great service to a 
friend by a brilliant testimony—do which no name whatever was 
subscribed? Did not this testimony proceed from an honest 
mun, and from a sensible one too?—But of what use would 
such a testimony be 7—“‘it is,” says Liitzetberger, p. 195, “under 
the circumstances in which John must have stood, unnecessa- 
ry, amounting to nothing, in fact absurd and senseless.” But 
how was it, if the first readers were generally acquainted with 
the man from whose hands they received the Gospel, if they 
were in fact familiar with his hand writing? There is nothing 
at the beginning or close of the first Epist. of John to designate 
the writer more clearly. Grotius already raises the query, 
whether this witness may not have been the Presbyter of the 
church of Ephesus, in fact the Presbyter John? We migt per- 
haps suppose a circle of disciples, like Aristion, the Presbyter 
John, Andrew who were in Ephesus in the second century, as 
Credner does, Einleit. p. 237. If perhaps this Gospel was 
first of all in use in the church in Ephesus and at a later pe- 
riod was circulated from this among the neighboring churches, 
we have a yet earlier solution of this subscription. ‘There is 
too an ancient tradition that this was the case, to which Usteri 
gives his assent in his: Commentatio in qua Ev. Johannis 
genuinum esse &c. Zurich 1823. p. 125. as also recently 
Baumgarten-Crusius in his Commentary on John p. XXV., 
where he declares confidently that the writing of the Gospel 
was not immediately followed by its publication. Thus much 
then is established, we have from cotemporaries and acquain- 
tences of John a testimony for the genuineness of his Gospel. 

Certainly we might advance yet further claims on the 
strength of the external testimony. Leet it be added to this, 
that (with the exception of the Alogiens, whose objections were 
derived from doctrinal interests) from the beginning no oppo- 
sition and no difference of views was expressed, and nothing 
but the extremest dogmatic prepossession can doubt the genu- 
ineness of this Gospel. We shall yet allude to but one point, 
on which doubt can readily find something on which to fix, 
and that is the testimony of Irenaeus. On that same histori- 
cal testimony, to wit, on that of the Elderst of Asia Minor, on 
which rests his belief that John composed the Gospel, rests al- 
so his belief that the Apostle was the Author of the Apocalypse. 





' It is usual to speak of the «Presbyters” of Asia Minor, to whom Irenae- 
us was endebted for his intelligence, but the word is more correctly transla- 
ted by “Elders ;” ef. the expression Gtournuoverpara amostoduxov T.W0s 
xpeasvrépov, (the commentaries of a certain apostolic elder) Eusebius Hist. 
Eccles. 5, 8. 
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Since the latter however in the judgment of Credner, Liicke, 
Neander is not genuine, since Credner the zealous defender of 
John’s authorship of the Gospel, presumes, in reference to the 
Apocalypse to speak of the witnesses, “of whom Irenaeus 
boasts,” what value can we attach to those statements of the 
elders in regard to the Gospel? 'To this add the questions 
with with Liitzelberger presses the Apologists, how a man can 
deserve credit, who from the tradition of churches of Asia Mi- 
nor communicates nothing but marvels and accounts manifest- 
ly fulse such as 1) that the Apocalypse was revealed at the 
close of the reign of Domitian; 2) the strange prediction he 
has put in the mouth of Jesus in regard to the monstrous grape 
clusters in the kingdom of God; 3) the tradition, that Jesus 
was fifty years old (comp. Liitzelberger, p. 150, 151.). It is 
true that the things stated, call for a cautious testing of the his- 
historical tradition of Irenaeus. ‘T’o commence with the last 
point, Credner (Einl. I. 1. p. 215) has relieved the church 
father of the reproach cast upon him. The prediction of our 
Lord which was transmitted by the elders, and referred to 
John as authority (fren. c. haer. 5, 33.): “Days shall come, 
in which vines shall grow, of which each shall have 10,000 
shoots &c.,” which according to the declaration of Irenaeus 
has been embraced by Papias also in his book, can certainly 
not be adapted to the discourses of our Saviour in John’s Gos- 
pel — compare however the xawor in Matt. 26,29. May not 
some expression similiar to this very word of Christ in Matthew 
lie at the bottom of the tradition, an expression grossly colour- 
ed and exaggerated by those who held Millennarian senti- 
ments? If these ingredients of oral tradition, tend to destroy 
its value, we ask: does not on the other side this very circum- 
stance exalt the value of that which has been delivered in wri- 
ting and which is free from every element of the sort? As re- 
gards John’s authorship of the Apocalypse, confidence rests 
upon something more than the mere tesiimony of the Elders ; 
if it be not genuine, internal and external reasons force us to 
the conclusions, that at the least John the Presbyter must be 
regarded as its author. But to refer the Gospel to this man 
hitherto unknown, would enter the mind of no one. The au- 
thor of a work like our Gospel, says Liicke, must have had a 
“shape more like life” than pertained to this obscure Presbyter. 
That the Apocalyptic vision was fixed by the Elders of Asia 
Minor in Domitian’s time, when the internal marks of the 
book seem to establish the claim of the time of Galba, would 
certainly detract from the historical authority of those witnesses, 
Vou. VII. No. 27. 44 
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nevertheless so little that is satisfactory has been contributed 
as yet to the interpretation of the Apocalypse, that we are not 
justified in drawing any confident conclusion in this case. We 
have entered into these arguments concerning the historical 
authority of the testimony, to which Irenaeus appeals only 
from an unwillingness to pass by the strong side of the nega- 
tive criticism without reference. The genuineness of the Gos- 
pel would not be in any more peril if we totally overlooked 
the testimony of Irenaeus. 


§ 7. se Most ImMporTANT COMMENTATORS ON THE 
GosPEL. 


As an Introduction to the Gospel: Dr. Wegscheider, voll- 
stiindige Einleitung in das Evangelium Johannis. Gout. 1806. 
—Bertholdt, Verosimilia de orgine ev. Joh. in Opusc., Ed. 
Winer. 1824. 

1. Origen (died 253), Comm. in Ev. Joh. In Jerome’s 
time 39 tomes or divisions of Origen’s exposition were extant ; 
Eusebius says, that only 22 had reached his time. Of this 
great work we have but portions, though not inconsiderable 
ones (Opp. Orig. Ed. de la Rue, T. 1V. Opera Exegetica 
Orig. Ed. Huet. T. 1.) Important as this Commentary is for 
Origen’s doctrinal views, and beautiful as are passages of its 
matier having a general bearing on christianity, those which 
in the stricter sense subserve the Exegesis of the Gospel are 
but meagre. 

2. Theodorus of Mopsuestia (d. 428), Apollinaris (400), 
Ammonius (250), Cyrill of Alexandria (400). Important frag- 
ments of all these are to be found in the Catena Patrum in 
Ev. Joh. Ed. Corderius, Antwerpiae 1630. They are to some 
extent exegetical aids of value, especially the observations of 
Ammonius. 

3. Chrysostom (d. 407), Homill. 87. in Ev. Joh. (Ed. Mo- 
relli, T. IL., Ed. Montf. T. VIIL.). These homilies are spe- 
cially distinguished by great richness in practical observations. 
Chrysostom in addition explains the text in accordance with a 
sound grammatico-historical mode of apprehension. Even 
here however the purely evangelical value is diminished, by 
an undue propensisity on the part of Chrysostom, to give the 
text a polemic direction against heretical views. 

4. Theophylact (d. 1107), Comm. in 4 Ev. (Ed. Venet. 4 
Voll. vol. 2.). He has collected the choicest portions of Chry- 
sostom and other Fathers, usually combining them after his 
own judgment, and for the most part following the grammatico- 
historical method of exposition. 
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5. Euthymius Zigabenus (about 1118), Comment. in 4 
Evv. Ed. Matthiae, Lips. 1792. 4 voll., in vol. 4. This com- 
mentary also is collected from the more ancient Fathers; a 
good deal is from Chrysostom. ‘The collection has been pre- 
pared with discrimination, and very much of it is useful. 

6. Augustine (d. 430.), Tractatus 124, in Joh. (Ed. Antw. 
T. IIL). These are homilies in which Augustine explains 
the text very diffusely, with many digressions: They present 
only here and there a gleam of light in the exposition of the 
Gospel itself on the principles of grammatico-historical interp- 
retation, but in return for this they offer a treasure of profound 
christian thoughts, which has not yet been sufficiently drawa 
upon. 

7. Maldonatus (d. 1583) Comm. in 4 Evy. Par. 1668. 2 
vol. One of the best expositors of the Romish church. His 
erudition, especially in patristics, is great, as is his exegetical 
talent, which reluctantly endures the shackles of his church, 
yet wears them nevertheless. 

8. Luther has commented on this Gospel from c. I—XX.., 
though in part in a fragmentary way only. (Walch’s Ed. 
vols. VIL & VIII.) Where Luther in this commentary lays 
aside the polemic, he does not comment on this Gospel—he 
lives in it and conducts it to the soul of the reader like a divine 
well-spring of life, for every one who thirsts for life. In the 
exposition he usually strikes the true point, although his exe- 
getical view may not always be properly vetified and carried 
through. 

9. Melancthon, Enarratio in Ev. Joh. (Opp., Ed. Viteb. T. 
IIL.), a collection of Lectures, published by Caspar Cruciger. 
In a dedication to Duke Maurice, Cruciger claims this as his 
own work. (He used the MS. notes which Melancthon had 
given him. See Mel. Opera. Ed. Breischneider vol. XV. 1. 
Transl.). The expositions are natural. In general the dog- 
matic interest predominates to the detriment of the exegetical. 
The briefer annotationes by Melancthon [opera Ed. Bretschnei- 
der XIV.) which Luther usued in 1523 is a distinct work. 

10. Calvin, Comm. in Ev. Joh. (opp., Ed. Amstel. T. VI.) 
Calvin’s Commentaries on the four Gospels are less elaborate 
than those on the Epistles, nevertheless this great Reformer in 
this work‘also distinguishes himself as an interpreter, by easy, 
natural, and at the same time profound expositions. As re- 
gards exegetical talent, we must concede his preeminence over 
his colleagues. 

Ll. Beza. Comm. in N. T. Gen. 1565.—Tig. 1663. On 
the Gosples, yet more largely than in his commentary on the 
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Epistles Beza developes the philological knowledge and exe- 


getical tact which he possessed. He nevertheless does not 
elucidate all the difficulties, nor enter thoroughly enough into 
the spiritual meaning. 

12. Zwingle, Annotatt. in plerosque N. T. libros. Tig. 1581. 
Many characteristic conceptions. 

A sort of Catena of the Reformers is presented in the valu- 
able collection of Marloratus, Expositio Catholica N. T. Vivi- 
aci 1605, in which the best portions of Calvin, Melancthon, 
Bucer, Musculus, Brentius and others are combined. Bucer 
has much that is peculiar. 

13. Grotius (d. 1645), Comm. in IV. Evv. Par. 1644.— 
Halae 1769., Ed. Windheim. 2 voll. His Comm. on the 
Gospels is marked by an Exegesis which is unforced, and by 
a richness in antiquarian and philological observations, as also 
in parallels from profane authors, which it must be granted, are 
not always in their right place here.! 

14. Lampe (d. 1729.) Comm. exegetico-analyticus in Ev. 
Joh. Amst. 1735. 3 vols. 4to. This Lampe, it is true, has 
been setin a huge frame, hewn shapelessly out of abstract log- 
ic and unaccomodating theology, but has nevertheless been 
employed by subsequent Commentators as a light to their feet. 
Under the syllogistic coat of mail there throbs a heart of sensi- 
bility, and the erudition is so respectable, as to make it doubt- 
ful whether any one of those who followed him, has devoted 
to the Gospel an equal amount of original labour. 

15. Bengel (d. 1752) Gnomon N. T. 1773 (Edited anew 
by Dr. Steudel.) The pointings of his finger are sunbeams, 
and his hints gleams of lightning. Where he treads the bea- 
ten path, what others employ wearisome pages in saying, he 
compresses into two or three words, often too through crag and 
forest he opens up new prospects. 

16. Charles Christ. Tittmann (d. 1820.) Meletemata sacra 
sive Comm. exegetico-critico-histor. in Ev. Joh. Lips. 1816. 
Upon the whole, an Exegesis quite easy and natural; but it 
fails in the depth required to develope the ideas and in pre- 
cision. 

17. Paulus, Comm. zum Evangel. Joh. in the 4th vol. of 
2nd Ed. of his Comm. zu den Evangelien. The Gospel of 
Joh isfonly commented on to the XI. ch. to the history of 
the Passion. ‘This commentary is not so full as that on the 
Synoptical Gospels. The present time is perhaps more con- 
scious of the defects of this commentary, than of that which 
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may be regarded as its merit. If the Commentator were as 
thoroughly at home in the things of heaven as he is in the 
matters of earth, his book would be admirable. The author 
would doubtless have handled the legal technicalities of Pa- 
lestiné with more success, than he would the history of his life, 
in whose mouth was found no guile, and who was bruised for 
our iniquities. 

18. Kuinél, Comm. in Ev. Joh. 3d. Ed. 1828. This Com- 
mentary may yet have its use as a repertory of the views ex- 
pressed in the exegetical period from 1750 to 1820, when the 
exposition of the words was as destitute of exactness, as that 
of the things was of depth. 

19. Liicke, Comm. zum Evang. Joh. 3d Ed. Vol. 1. 1840. 
Vol. II. 1843. In the first edition of this work, a youthful 
enthusiasm welled up, which yet, like that of Herder, was not 
clearly conscious of ils object; this was, however, the first ex- 
egetival work in which the believing spirit of the more recent 
theology expressed itself in a living form. The second and 
third editions have undergone important changes, and are dis- 
tinguished alike by clearness and finish of expression, and 
thoroughness of investigation. 

20. Olshausen, Biblischer Commentar zu Siimmilichen 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments. ‘Th. 5. Ed. 3d, 1833. The 
distinctive excellence of the exposition arises from the effort 
to evolve the substance of the thought inthe particular bibli- 
cal writers, and that too, with reference to its unison with the 
Bible system of faith in general. It seems to us, however, 
that the exposition of the first three Gospels has been more 
carefully labored, and possesses higher claims to originality 
than that of John. 

21. Fikenscher, biblisch-praktisch Auslegung des Ev. Jo- 
han. 3 vols. 1831—1833. ‘This work is a biblical exposition 
for educated laymen, but embraces many valuable hints for 
the learned interpreter. 

22. H. A. W. Meyer, kritisch-exeget. Commentar tiber das 
N. 5. Th. 2. 1834.1 The Commentary of the author in- 
creases in value in the subsequent volumes; the exposition of 
John must be regarded as scanty. 

23. De Wette, Kurze Erkliirung des Ev. Joh. 2d Ed. 1839.7 
The most important materials of exposition are compressed 
together in a judicious manner, and with independent judg- 
ment, though the mass of diversified notices, crowded together 
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in so narrow a space, makes the impression indistinct; the 
brevity too of his own exposition, is such as to make it impos- 
sible to gain from it any thing like a satisfactory insight into 
the more important passages. The criticism of Strauss has 
also had its influence on his exposition of this Gospel, though 
far less than on that of the first three Evangelists. 

Frommann’s Johanneischer Lehrbegriff (System of John) 
1831, and Neander’s Geschichte der Pflanzung, &c., 3d Ed. 
1841, p. 757. seq. (Planting and training of the christian 
church. Tr. by J. E. Ryland Bohn. 1851. Vol. I. 384) may 
be used with great advantage as a preparation for the reading 
of the Gospel. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


By Rev. J. Ulrich, A. M., Shippensburg, Pa. 
Is. 21: 11—Watchman, what of the night ? 


Tue prophecy, of which these words form a part, is gene- 
rally regarded as extremely obscure. It comprises but two 
verses. Asto the exact time when it was delivered, or on 
what particular occasion, or as it regards its special design, is 
not an easy matter, with any degree of certainty, to determine. 
Its brevity and isolated position, contribute much to its obscu- 
rity. ‘The prophecy itself is styled, the burden of Dumah. 
The term Dumah, a name given to one of the sons of Ishmael, 
but here applied to some particular country, is evidently the 
same as Idumea, and is so called in the Septuagint version of 
the Bible. The prophecy, therefore, doubtless refers to the 
country generally known by the name of Idumea, or Edom. 
This may be inferred, in the first place, from the fact that the 
voice is said to have come from Seir, a mountain located in 
Idumea; and secondly, from the fact that it stands in imme- 
diate connexion with a prophecy respecting Babylon, a coun- 
try lying not far east from it. It was perhaps delivered during 
the time of the Jewish captivity in Babylon. 

The fact that itis called a burden, naturally leads us to the 
supposition that a heavy calamity of some kind is contem- 
plated by it. This is also indicated by the term night, used 
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in the prophecy. ‘The prophet is represented as having been 
placed on a watch-tower, long and anxiously looking for the 
issue of some important approaching event. 

It was night; 1. e., itwas atime of calamity, of darkness 
and distress. In this state of darkness and obscurity, some 
one is represented as calling to the holy prophet, the man of 
God, from the land of Edom, inquiring of him of the signs of 
the then present times—of what was most likely awaiting 
them in their distress; whether the night of their affliction was 
assuming a more cloudless appearance? Whether there were 
any signs of a brighter sky discernible? Whether their pres- 
ent calamities were still to be protracted? The reply of the 
watchman was, the morning cometh and also the night. Per- 
haps he meant to say, there are signs of approaching prosperity 
to the captive Jews, and of heavy judgments hanging over the 
Idumeans. Or he may have meant to say, there are laid up 
in the storehouse of divine Providence for the Idumeans, or 
the same people, a blessing and a curse. 

The appointment of a watchman always implies danger. 
The object which is had in view in his appointment, is, to ren- 
der the person or property of those secure, by whom the ap- 
pointment is made, or over whose interests he is required to 
watch. The character of his message during the progress of 
the night watches, depends upon surrounding or attending cir- 
cumstances. If all, to the best of his knowledge and judg- 
ment, is found to be secure, it is his prerogative to announce 
the fact, by saying, “all is well ;” but if, on the other hand, 
he discovers approaching danger, it is hissolemn duty to sound 
the tocsin of alarm, to arouse the party or parties interested, 
to a full sense of the perils by which they are surrounded. 

As the prophets of the Old, as well as the ministers of the 
Gospel dispensation, sustain precisely the same relation to the 
spiritual interests of the children of men, which the watchman 
does to the temporal affairs of those over whom he is placed, 
they are very appropriately called watchmen. As such, it is 
their duty to be wide awake to the special interests of the spir- 
itual welfare of every individual committed to their charge. 
As the Master himself tells us, that he did not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance ; to seek and to save the 
lost; that the whole need not the physician, but the sick ; and 
that the very elect are in danger of being deceived by false 
prophets, so it is evidently the duty of the stewards of the di- 
vine mysteries, to give warning, both to saints and sinners, of 
approaching dangers; of the rocks, shoals, and quicksands, 
in the midst of which thousands upon thousands have already 
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made shipwreck of their souls, and where they themselves are 
in perpetual danger of sharing the same fate. These dan- 
gers, by which they are surrounded, are legion-like. Some, 
in their character, are general, and others special. Some are 
inet with in one, and others in another period in the history of 
the life of individuals, of families and of nations. To these 
circumstances, it becomes the faithful watchman upon the 
walls of Jerusalem, to have more or less reference, in his pub- 
lic ministry. 

We therefore direct attention to “the signs of our times,” 
we propose 

I. In the first place to enquire, what the signs of our times 
are. 

II. And in the second place, direct attention to the special 
duties devolving upon the ministers of the Gospel as the spir- 
itual watchmen upon the walls of Jerusalem, in view of these 
signs of the times. 

1. If it is the duty of the watchman, placed upon the watch- 
tower of Zion, to give the alarm when danger approaches, it 
is no less his duty to apply himself closely to discover existing 
dangers, and to ascertain their form and character. Without 
a knowledge of these facts, he is necessarily totally in incapable 
of giving the “certain sound” as it is required of him by his 
divine master. If, in the absence of the proper warning, any 
perish, they perish at the risk of the watchman’s own life. It 
is therefore no less his interest than bis duty to inquire into the 
signs of the times. 

It is by no means inappropriate, to inquire, what the signs 
of our times are. ‘To this we reply in 

1. The first place, a general concentrated effort on the part 
of the uncircumcised Philistines, the wicked of foreign birth, 
in our midst, Zo transplant the Infidelity of the land of their 
fathers, into the moral and intellectual soil of their adopted 
home. By this we by no means wish to intimate that there is 
no living faith,—no pure religion—no works of the holy 
Ghost to be found in the land of the Reformation of the 16th 
century. The opposite is the case. Of this pleasing feature 
in the religious element, in the land of our Fathers, we are 
fully aware. We bless God for it. In that far off land, the 
workings of that grace that bringeth salvation to all men, as 
well as the blessed fruits of the labours of the Reformers and 
their faithful sons, are still abundantly developing themselves 
in the institutions of humanity, and of general benevolence. 
The spirit of the religion of Luther, Arndt, Spener and Fran- 
ke is still alive. But it is no less true, that the same moral 
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and intellectual soil, yields a rich harvest of Infidelity of every 
conceivable form and character. 

To this state of things, éhe union of Church and State, the 
lifeless rites, forms and ceremonies of the mitered church of 
the SEVEN HILLS, greatly contribute. Herr, in the home 
of the Reformation, with multitudes, who can talk long, loud 
and learnedly on the excellencies of the religion of the Fua- 
thers, practical christianity as taught in the word of God, is 
in the language of moderation, nothing more, than a religious 
farce. Hence, even the pure and undefiled religion of the holy 
Ghost, is looked upon and treated with suspicion. This state 
of things renders religion with the thinking portions of the 
community unpopular, even contemptable ; and perhaps more 
than any other single cause, contributes to Scepticism and In- 
fidelity. ‘The result of the whole is, that infidelity of one form 
or other is readily avowed, and finds many advocates. Under 
its stupifying and soporiferous influences upon the moral man, 
the unholy passions, the lusts of the eye, and the pride of life, 
remain unchecked and unreproved, both by precept and by 
example. All this is very comforting to the carnal mind, 
whose motto is: “let us eat and drink, and be merry, for to 
morrow we die.” ‘Thus trained in the school of infidelity, al- 
most entirely unaccustomed to any checks whatever upon their 
unbridled lusts, either from the pulpit, in public or in private, 
by instruction, or by living epistles of the converting power of 
divine grace; but on the contrary, urged on to vice and crime, 
by the natural proclivity of the unsanctified heart, as well as 
by the precept and example of their infidel companions, when 
they plant their feet upon the soil of civil and religious liberty, 
they feel themselves checked, upbraided and restrained in 
every step and on every side by the diving word, and the al- 
most omnipotent power of example. Under these circumstan- 
ces, they naturally feel themselves uncomfortable, out of their 
own native element, in which they hitherto were accustomed 
to breath, to live, move and act. All men by nature love datk- 
ness or sin more than light or holiness, neither will they come 
to the light, lest their deeds which are evil, should be reproved. 
In order to get rid of these checks upon their unballowed pas- 
sions, every effort is put forth to obscure the light of the Gos- 
pel, by the dissemination of error—by infusing the benighting 
influences of the infidelity of the Fatherland, into the minds 
of their own unsuspecting country-men and their descendants, 
as well as among the citizens of their adopted country. ‘The 
means which are imployed to accomplish this nefarious object, 
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are first: the Press. This is undoubtedly the mightiest agen- 
cy made use of in modern times, to advance either the cause 
of ¢ruth or error. Of it, it is truly said by the Poet. 

“By thee religion, liberty and laws, 

Exert their influence and advocate their cause: 

By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land befell, 

Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell; 

Thou fountain, at which drink the good and wise, 

Thou ever bubbling spring of endless lies : 

Like Eden’s dread probation tree, 

Knowledge of good and evil, springs from thee.” 


Of this fact, these children of darkness are fully aware. The 
Press is therefore made their rallying point. It is the heart 
of their anti-christian enterprize, sending forth and diffusing 
its poison among all classes of society. Through its instru- 
mentality, is sent forth from the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati and St. Louis, on every day of the week; 
not excepting the holy Sabbath; tens of thousands of infidel 
newspapers, tracts, pamphlets and books, all over the land, 
from Maine to California. As auxiliaries, to this mighty en- 
gine, they have their well trained and well paid agents, by 
whom this anti-moralizing poison, in the form of an infidel 
literature, as proposed and made ready for use by the press, is 
hawked about from house to house, and particularly along the 
great travelling thoroughfares of the nation. You can hardly 
touch the threshhold of a boat or car, and you are already sur- 
rounded, and nota little annoyed by them. In this way the 
psess is doing a great work for Satan and his cause. 

A second means employed to further the cause of error, are 
the infidel clubs or associations, formed in every city, town 
and neighborhood throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. ‘This is emphatically an age of associations. There 
never pethaps was a period in the worlds’ history, when the 
maxim, that “in Union there is strength,” was so generally ac- 
ted upon, as has been the case in these latter years.—All clas- 
ses of men seem to feel its omnipotent power, and have its 
kindred motto inscribed upon their banner, “United we stand, 
divided we fall-’ Every project, bearing upon man’s moral 
and social condition, being good or bad, as soon as it is con- 
ceived, occasions the formation of associations to develope and 
execute it. Every principle, favorable or unfavorable to mor- 
ality, is thus diffused through the masses of society by means 
of some organized combination.—Those, who from time to 
time come among us from the old world, are familiar with the 
all-conquering influences of the club-system as developed in 
their native land. They have for years witnessed its workings 
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in France, Switzerland, Germany and England. There they 
have seen how mind, however weak or imbecile in an isolated 
position, accumulates strength, when it is brought in close 
contact with mind, and is made to act in harmony with it. 
Thus as the cable is made strong by means of the combination 
or union of inany small fibres; so itis, when intellect is pro- 
perly united and made to act in concert; it gives it strength. 
When they therefore come into our midst, it is quite natural, 
that they should make use of weapons, to which they were 
accustomed from their infancy, to make war upon, subvert and 
uproot the religion of the Bible, and all her heaven-inspired 
institutions, whose object is, to elevate the moral and social 
condition of mankind. What they have seen accomplished 
in the father land, they confidently hope, in the same way, by 
means of the same agency, to effect here. Hence scores of 
associations of every form and character, are organized all over 
our land. Many of these organizations, in order that their 
real infidel character may not be suspected, profess to assume 
the form and character of an angel of light. They are made 
to wear the garb of religion, professing often to become help- 
mates to it; when their carefully concealed object is, to un- 
dermine, and gradually to sap the very foundation of christi- 
anity. ‘Thus these associations become all things to all men, 
in order to gain over, and finally to proselyte the multitude. 
By this means, through the instrumentality of these societies, 
not a few perhaps, long before they are aware of it, are made to 
uphold, defend and practice the principles of an unbaptized 
christianity—peihaps the rankest and worst form of infidelity. 
Thus multitudes are drawn into the vortex of error and ruin. 

A third and last, but by no means the least agency employ- 
ed, to further the cause of Infidelity, is to divorce the Bible 
and all religious training, from all our educational institutions. 
Ii is well known by infidels, that a thorough religious training 
of the young, fortifies their minds against all influences of ev- 
ery species of error. Hence under the garb of being unsec- 
tarian, every effort is made to banish the bible and religion, 
at least from all elementary schools; whilst the real issue is, 
to prevent the implantation of the moral promoting and spiri- 
tual life inspiring principles of the religion of Christ. 

Thus a mighty effort is put forth throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, by means of an anti-christian literature, 
by the formation of clubs and the instrumentality of the com- 
mon school system, to bring into disrepute, the Christianity of 
the Bible, and substitute in its place the religion of Spinoza, 
Shelling, Hegel, Strauss, Feuerbach, Owen, Combe, Morell, 
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Carlysle, Emerson, Hurm, Paine, Voltaire and others of 
kindred theology. This we regard preeminently as one of the 
signs of our times. 

2. Another of the signs of our times is, a deep laid, far-see- 
ing, and far-reaching scheme, on the part of the Pope and his 
coadjutors, to infuse the life and spirit of the religion of the 
Romish church, into the social or domestic, civil and religious 
institutions of our country. Such is confessedly the true char- 
acter of Romanism, that it cannot subsist under any form of 
government, unless it can sway an iron rod over all its subjects, 
from the king or emperor down to the lowest civil or ecclesi- 
astical officer. It is emphatically a rule of tyranny. In all its 
forms it is despotic and oppressive. Its little finger is a terror 
to all over whom its authority is exercised. Wheresoever the pa- 
pacy rules, it arrogates to itself the whole and sole control, a su- 
preme power, over all marriage contracts,—over the press—over 
all educational institutions over civil rulers and the exercise of 
private judgment in all matters of religion. Thus it pronoun- 
ces all marriage contracts illegal, unless entered into and solem- 
nized according to the rules prescribed by the church of Rome. 
The children of all such parents, born and living in papal 
countries, are declared illegitimate, and as such incapacitated 
to inherit. For the sin thus committed by the parents against 
the politico-religious government of the mother church, their 
offspring, in the eyes of the law, both civil and religious, have 
neither father nor mother. As such they must live and die 
as bastards. —Next in order follows the proscription of the press. 
No sentiment, however biblical in its character, or wholesome 
in its tendency, if it has not first received the sanction of the 
church, is allowed to be put in type; no book unless first ex- 
amined and approved by the proper authorities, is permitted 
to be circulated among the common people. ‘he reading aud 
circulation of the Bible itself, without note or comment, is pro- 
nounced an intollerable heresy. Here kings and emperors, at 
the risk of excommunication and dethronement, must succumb 
to the iron will of the Roman Pontiff, the declared and self 
constituted head of church and state. ‘They must not govern 
contrary to his orders, or the decrees of councils. In all things 
temporal and spiritual his authority must be acknowledged 
and maintained.—But worse than all, here conscience, the gift 
of the holy Ghost imparted to all God’s spiritual children, is 
fettered. On the subject of religion, none are allowed to think 
for themselves, and to give utterance to the honest convictions 
of their own hearts, if they come in conflict with the dogmas 
of the so called church of infallibility. ‘I’o this usurped pow- 
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er, the private judgment of all catholics, must be surrendered. 
To think and teach otherwise, is heresy, and exposes its sub- 
jects to the stake and the flames. ‘This power is essential to 
the very existence of Romanism. It is its lifeblood, without 
it, it sickens, faints and dies. All this and much more is sus- 
ceptible of being fully substantiated, beyond dispute, from its 
own theology,—from the decrees of councils—and the bulls 
of Popes. 

The very opposite of all this constitutes the life and spirit of 
Protestantism. It neither seeks the support, nor courts the fa- 
vor of civil powers. All it asks from it, is protection, where 
persecuted or where violent hands are laid upon it by the light 
hating and truth despising children of darkness. It is fully 
conscious of its own inherent strength. It knows, that truth 
is mighty and must prevail. Hence, in carrying on its war- 
fare against sin in general and spiritual wickedness in high 
places in particular it relies not for success upon carnal weap- 
ons—the arm of flesh, but upon the sword of the spirit, which 
is the word of God. Neither does it at any time interfere with 
domestic or civil institutions, unless they conflict with the in- 
alienable rights of men, or the revealed will of God. ‘Then 
its motto is: “we can do nothing against the truth, but for it.” 
—Nor does it shun the divine light, asis the case with Popery. 
It is not afraid to have its principles tested in the gospel cru- 
cible. It on the contrary courts the light and challenges in- 
vestigation. ‘Thus, in order to be consistent with itself, it puts 
forth every effort, to disseminate knowledge among all classes 
of the community, by means of the circulation of tracts, books 
and the holy scriptures. Nor does it bind any man’s conscience 
by proscription. What it asks for itself, it cheerfully yields to 
others. The inscription upon its banner, is freedom of speech, 
and liberty of conscience. 

Thus we clearly see, that Romanism and Protestantism in 
their principles, in their life and spirit are antipodes to each 
other. Romanism is despotism, Protestantism is democracy or 
Republicanism. 

In this state of things, under the influence of our free, dem- 
ocratic institutions, Popery feels itself greatly hemmed in, on 
every side. ‘he whole superstructure of our government, in 
all its departments, social, civil and religious, is unfavorable to 
its life and progress. This is seen, felt, and deprecated by all 
its bishops and priests. ‘Tio take an open stand, and publicly 
avow themselves the enemies, either of protestantism, or our 
republican form of government, they full well know, would 
be suicidal to their owa interests. But, to be close observers 
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of the signs of the times, of the existing state of things, of 
the rapid progress of the onward march of Protestantism, in 
every section of our wide-spreading country, and of the tro- 
phies of Gospel victories which are daily acquired by God’s 
sacramental hosts, in their untiring labors to advance the cause 
of evangelical piety among the children of men, and yet feel, 
and be passive, is contrary to the nature of Popery, as hitherto 
developed in the annals of its own history. Popeiy is never 
inactive. It has the nature, the life and spirit of its father, 
the devil; it is always on the alert; italways goes about seek- 
ing whom it may devour. It is always busy in devising schemes 
and forming plans to advance its own interests. ‘This is usu- 
ally done secretly or in disguise. Most of the schemes and 
plans more fully and firmly to establish popery in America, 
are originated in the far off land, and here carried out and con- 
summated by its faithful subjects. Having well-nigh lost its 
foothold, almost its spiritual head, even in Rome itself, seeing 
its throne at home tottering and trembling to its very centre, 
every effort is put forth, if not openly, at least secretly, to es- 
tablish itself in this country, perhaps in the great valley of the 
Mississippi. As preparatory steps to this long and fondly 
cherished project, the Bible, for conscience sake, is asked to 
be displaced from the school, where the rising generation of 
all classes is educated. For the same conscientious reason, it 
unblushingly asks for a division of the common school fund, 
and to have a portion of it appropriated to its own use; as 
already stated, it suppresses the circulation and reading of the 
sacred scriptures, as well as all other religious books, except 
such, and such only, as are recommended by its priests; by 
mob violence, it attempts to suppress the freedom of speech ; 
in the choice of borough, city, township, county and state of- 
ficers, it not unfrequently secretly controls our elections, in fa- 
vor of candidates of either political party, from whom it, as a 
church, anticipates the most favor. All this is done wholly 
and solely to advance the interests of Romanism, at the ex- 
pense and risk of our boasted liberty. All its subjects, from 
the highest dignitary to the humblest peasant, busy themselves 
to accomplish this object. If foiled in one of its plans, other 
schemes are at once formed to attain the same end, in a differ- 
ent way. T'o deny that this is one of the signs of the times, 
would be a denial of the evidences of ourown senses. We 
hear of them, we see them, and in some measure we already 
feel their effects. We might as well deny the presence of 
light in a cloudless noonday summer sun, or our own exist- 
ence, as to deny the existence of these signs in relation to the 
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movements of Popery. They are clearly visible all over the 
social, civil, and religious horizon of our country, from the 
chilly north to the sunny south; from the extreme east to the 
far west. 

3. In the third place, we enumerate among the signs of our 
times, a strong tendency among all classes and societies of the 
christian community, to a cold and lifeless formalism in reli- 
gion, instead of the soul-converting, and life and hope-inspir- 
ing religion of Christ and his apostles. By formalism we 
mean, that tendency of the mind which rests its hope for sal- 
vation upon the mere externals, the rites, forms and ceremonies 
of religion, to the total neglect of the inner life of religion it- 
self. It theoretically admits, and cheerfully subscribes to all 
the essentials of the religion of the Bible. It believes in God, 
and an overruling Providence. It concedes the existence of 
sin in general, and the depravity of the human heart in partic- 
ular. By profession it receives and payshomage to Christ and 
his Gospel. It is scrupulously careful to attend to all the ex- 
ternal duties of religion. It glories in water baptism and the 
visible signs of the Eucharist. With the multitude it goes up 
to the temple of the Lord, and takes part with them in his 
visible service. It prays, fasts, and gives alms to the poor. In 
fine, it goes through the whole round of all the external du- 
ties of the worship of the living God. Butalas! whilst the 
tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin is paid, the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith are omitted. 
The outside of the cup and platter is cleansed, whilst no at- 
tention is paid to the inner part. The sepulchres, from with- 
out, are carefully whitened and beautified, but within are full 
of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness; even so it is 
with formalists, outwardly they appear righteous unto men, but 
within are full of hypocrisy and all manner of iniquity. 

Formalism, as thus defined, says Lord, Lord, but neglects 
to do his will. It idolizes the symbol, instead of rising from 
it to the thing signified. Itis the form of godliness, whilst it 
denies its power. Itis the skeleton of christianity, the frame- 
work of the body, without life and beauty. It is religion in 
theory, but infidelity in practice. We by no means wish to 
insinuate that this formalism, in all its full development, is the 
christianity of our American churches. Heaven forbid! We 
still have of the life as well as the form of our holy religion. 
We devoutly and sincerely thank God for it. Neither do we 
wish to be understood as saying that all the rites, forms and cer- 
emonies, even of the Roman Catholic church, much less of 
the protestant churches, necessarily constitute formalism. It 
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isa fact well known to all who are familiar with their Bibles, 
that the Mosaic dispensation, by divine appointment, abounded 
in rites, forms and ceremonies; nor has the Gospel econemy, 
the more simple form of divine worship, been entirely divorced 
from all form. ‘he truth is, certain kinds of forms in reli- 
gion, are as essential to its existence, life and growth, as food 
is to the vitality and strength of the body, or the heart, the ar- 
teries and veins in the animal economy, to the circulation of 
the blood, or the eye to vision, or the olfactory nerves to smell- 
ing, or the ear to hearing. In the divine economy, to bring 
about the conversion and sanctification of the sinner, the spirit 
operates mediately, i. e., through the instrumentality of the 
truth. Hence the appointment of the sacred ministry, of the 
sacraments, the duty of reading the scriptures aud of hearing 
the word preached, of prayer, and of letting our light shine. 
‘These are the mediums through which the trath is communi- 
cated to the mind. ‘They sustain the same relation to the 
life-promoting influences of the religion of Christ, as the bark 
of the tree does to the circulation of its sap. As in the vege- 
table kingdom, the sap cannot circulate without the bark, so 
in the kingdom of grace, spiritual life is imparted through the 
instrumentality of the various means of grace. In conformity 
with this divinely appointed plan to save sinners, Paul says 
to his Corinthian brethren, (1 Cor. 4: 15) “I have hegotten 
you through the Gospel.” Peter also says, to the christians 
whom he addressed in his first epistle, 1: 23; “Ye are born, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God which liveth and abideth in you.” Hence too, Christ 
prays to the Father in behalf of his apostles: “Sanctify them 
through thy trath, thy word is truth.” All this we are willing 
to admit as essentially connected with the Gospel scheme of 
salvation ; but the evil of which we speak, is, that men build 
their hope for salvation upon the bare use of the means of 
grace, and the external forms of religion, without experienc- 
ing its converting power in the soul. ‘The sign is substituted 
in the place of the invisible reality. ‘This we regard as the 
essence of formality. 

That the signs of our times indicate more than an ordinary 
tendency towards this state of things in the worship of God, 
in all protestant churches, both in Europe and our own coun- 
try, may readily be discerned by any one who is capable of 
making impartial observations, even though he be not endowed 
with the gift of a Daniel. What but this is the tendency of 
Oxford tractarianism in England, and of the exclusive sym- 
bolism in Germany and other European countries? What but 
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this is the tendency of the effort now put forth in many of the 
protestant churches, (the Lutheran not excepted) in our land, 
to revive and introduce the lengthy liturgical form of worship 
of the transatlantic churches? We by no means wish to con- 
demn a moderate use of the liturgy. Nor do we wish to sit 
in judgment upon those brethren who differ from us in their 
views and feelings on this subject. ‘They have an undoubted 
right to their opinion, and to reduce it to practice, in conduct- 
ing the worship of God, in their respective churches. On this 
subject, we both claim and give liberty. 

The present tendency towards formalism in our public wor- 
ship, we regard, in a great measure, as the reaction of the life 
and spirit of the times which are just receding from our view 
in the religious horizon. We are just emerging from an age 
of latitudinarianism and fanaticism in the religious element in 
the world. During this period, many have been, and some 
still are advocating fanaticism, which isa religion of feeling 
only, without the life-perpetuating power of the Holy Ghost. 
This, in the end, is only another species of formalism. 

It is hardly a quarter of a century ago, since there prevailed, 
to a considerable extent, a disposition with not a few of Zion’s 
watchmen, to set aside and totally omit the liturgical setvices 
of the sanctuary (except singing and extempore praying) even 
on sacramental occasions. ‘This we witnessed ourselves some 
twenty years ago, when assisting a good brother in one of our 
western cities, to administer the Lord’s Supper. We were 
then but a novice in the ministry. But we then mourned, as 
we now would, under the same circumstances, over such a 
departure from the ancient landmarks of Lutheranism. We 
therefore repeat the fact, that we are not opposed to a moder- 
ate use of the liturgy. Nay ; we would even go farther, asa 
compromise measure, for the sake of greater uniformity in the 
public worship of the sanctuary in all our churches, and favor 
‘a short introductory liturgical service every Lord’s day morn- 
ing, and insist upon the time-honored, impressive liturgical 
service of our church, on communion occasions, both in con- 
nection with the preparatory services, and during its adminis- 
tration. But then, for the sake of everything that is lovely, 
sacred and holy in religion, let not the love for uniformity in 
the public services of the sanctuary, and the reverence for the 
time-honored forms, symbols and creeds of the Fathers, cause 
us to forget that the only acceptable sacrifice to God, is a bro- 
ken heart and a contrite spirit; that God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him, are required to worship him in spirit and in 
truth. 


Vor. VII. No. 27. AG 
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4. A fourth of the signs of our times is a scarcity of ministers 
and of ministerial candidates, in comparison with the increas- 
ing demands for their services. ‘The demand for pious and 
well educated ministers is at this time much greater than it 
was twenty years ago. At that time in the sober judgment of 
not a few who are familiar with the history and statistics of 
the church, her wants at home, were as promptly met and 
even more so than now. When at that time one minister 
could render ample satisfaction to the spiritual wants of a com- 
munity, now the same community, with its increased popula- 
tion, calls into requisition the services of three, four and more 
additional laborers, who all find abundant employment. 

The natural increase of our own population, in connection 
with the thousands and tens of thousands of shepherdless for- 
eign emigration, who are daily landing upon our shores, crow- 
ding our cities and peopling our western states and territories, 
are continually calling upon us to provide them with pastors. 
But in consequence of the comparatively small number of an- 
nual additions to the ministerial rank, we are compelled, in 
many instances, to reply to them, “we have none to send.” 

Besides this, the whole heathen world is literally opening 
its arms wide, to welcome the missionary among them. From 
the thousands of Africa, from the teeming millions of Asia, 
and from the vast multitudes of the Isles of the sea, the Mace- 
donian cry comes up, in louder strains and with greater ear- 
nestness than ever, “come over and help us,” we are in a land 
of darkness—in the deep valley of the shadow of death, where 
there is none to pity, or to help us. Come and break unto us 
the bread of life, or else eternal death is our certain doom. 
This scene is truly heartsickning, yet a want of laborers com- 
pels us to deny them their dying request. ‘The harvest is em- 
phatically great—but the laborers are few. 

It is not only the increased demand both in the domestic 
and foreign field for ministerial services, that renders the num- 
ber of the laborers in the Lord’s vineyard comparatively fewer, 
than in some former periods in the history of the church; but 
there are actually fewer young men, connected with our litera- 
ry and theological institutions, who have the ministry in view, 
than formerly. For instance in the year 1840, there were 150 
theol. students in attendance at Andover—whilst in the year 
1854 there were only 100. In five other of the New England 
divinity institutions, there were in attendance in the year 1840 
322 students, whilst in 1854 there were but 190. In the year 
1841 there were upon the funds of the Education Society of 
the Lutheran Church 47 young men, in the year ’53 but 31. 
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The same decrease in the number of divinity students during 
the same period of time, applies to the universities in Europe, 
whilst the law and medical schools, both at home and abroad, 
are crowded to overflowing with students, the schools of the 
prophets are alinost empty. 

The causes of this state of things, we think, may be redu- 
ced to three: First, a want of a more adequate support of the 
ministry. Whether others of the learned professions are actu- 
ally better supported than the ministers of the Gospel, we will 
not now stop to inquire, but certain it is that in these latter 
years of high prices for the necessaries of life, their wants in 
many instances have not been as fully and as promptly sup- 
plied, as their position in society, and the amount of labor per- 
formed by them, entitled them to. A second cause is a gen- 
eral revival in secular business in all parts of the land. Strong 
inducements are undoubtedly held out from this direction to 
many of the pious sons of the church, who would otherwise 
feel inclined to enter the ministry. But being under the im- 
pression, as the son of a clergyman once said to his father, that 
preaching was a poor trade to live by—and_ with the determi- 
nation, if the Lord prosper them in business, to replenish his 
treasury with silver and gold ; instead of offering themselves, 
soul and body upon his altar, they quiet their conscience, and 
enter upon some secular calling. ‘The third and perhaps the 
chief cause of the scarcity of candidates for the gospel ministry, 
is the absence of more evangelical revivals of religion in our 
colleges and congregations. Four fifths of the ministers now 
in the active service of the church, and at least nine tenths of 
the present candidates for the ministry, connected with our 
different literary and theological Institutions, have come from 
Seminaries of learning and congregations, which have been fa- 
vored with special seasons of grace. In this position, we know, 
we are fully sustained by facts. In the days of Apostolic re- 
vivals, each church furnished itself with one or more pastors. 
We know of one congregation in this valley, which alone has 
furnished some eight or ten ministers in the course of twelve 
or fifieen years, now in active service inthe church. ‘The his 
tory of Pennsylvania College affords proof corroborative of the 
correctness of our position. The whole history of the church 
from the days of the Apostles to the present time, affords 
abundant proof, that seasons of evangelical revivals supply 
her with spiritual watchmen — their absence renders them 
scarce. We havethus briefly glanced at what we regard as 
some of the most prominent signs of our times as seen in the 
spiritual horizon. 
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Il. We shall now direct your attention to the solemn duties 
devolving upon the ministers of the Gospel, asthe spiritual 
watchmen upon the walls of Jerusalem. In view of these 
“signs of the times” we remark in the first place, 

1. ‘That it becomes them as the divinely appointed guardi- 
ans of the Religion of our blessed Saviour, constantly, both in 
season or out of season, to exercise a jealous watchifulness over 
its spiritual interests, in all its aspects, whether doctrinal, liturgi- 
cal or practical. The sacred scriptures make it the duty of all 
the professed disciples of Christ, irrespective of their position 
in the church, individually, to watch over the religious inter- 
ests of their own souls. Christ says, when speaking to his 
Apostles, what I say unto you I say unto all, watch—see that 
your own lamps are filled with the oil of grace—see that you 
keep yourselves in a state of preparedness for the coming of 
the bride groom, for death and judgment. Nor are private 
christians only to watch over their own spiritual welfare, but 
also over that of their fellow christians. Each and every one 
of the household of faith is to feel that no man liveth to him- 
self.” Cain was expected to have known the whereabouts of 
his brother Abel. Paul requires the strong, to bear the infir- 
mities of the weak, to consider the spiritual interests of their 
more inexperienced brethren, as well as their own. 

But it is especially the duty of the ministers of the Gospel, 
who are placed upon the watchtower of Zion, to watch over 
the spiritual interests of God’s Israel. Hence Paul, when 
speaking of their duty, says “they watch for souls as they that 
must give an account.”—-Solomon says of them, that they go 
about the city—that they go to and fro and make observation 
of the condition of all those over whose special interests they 
are placed as guardians.—All this implies wakefulness. If 
others sleep they dare not. If others feel reckless in regard to 
their own safety—if they close their eyes, or fold their hands 
and speak peace, peace to themselves, whilst God declares there 
is no peace, the watchmens’ duty toward them is to watch 
over them, as they at whose hands their souls will be required, 
in the great day of accounts. It is therefore their sacred duty, 
at the peril of their own souls, with a jealous eye, to watch 
over the purity of the word and sacraments, over the spirituali- 
ty of the divine worship, as well as over the life inspiring pow- 
er of the Gospel of Christ, as developed in the walk and con- 
versation of its genuine subjects. If there is a departure from 
the purity of the faith once delivered to the saints, either in 
theory or practice, it is their duty to make the discovery. In 
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a word, it is expected from them, that they should know all 
that is transpiring in the church of God.—Again, 

2. It is the duty of Zion’s watchmen to be{prompt and fear- 
less in giving the alarm when the signs of the times unmistak- 
ably prognosticate danger. In the practice of medicine, it is 
an admitted fact, that the sooner bodily diseases receive the 
proper medical attention, the more certain and speedy is the 
restoration of the patient to his usual health and strength. ‘The 
same principle holds good in regard to the moral man. Sin 
in its nature is progressive. ‘The longer it remains unchecked, 
the more stubbora and uncontrolable it becomes. Hence the 
spiritual health and strength of Chirist’s mystical body, require 
prompt attention, when symptoms of moral disorder develop 
themselves upon it. 

It is a law of instinct to flee from danger, or to render assis- 
tance and make proper effort to rescue those that are in dan- 
ger. ‘To be aware therefore of the imminent danger, to which 
sinners are exposed of being ruined for time and for eternity, 
and yet feel indifferent towards them, would be doing violence 
to one of the primary laws of nature. ‘This same benevolent 
trait of character is still more fully developed in the kingdom 
of grace. It is an essential attribute, the lifeblood of the reli- 
gion of Christ. God so loved the world as to give, and Christ 
came to seek and to save the lost. In all he said and did, he 
manifested the deepest concern for the salvation of the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. In all his teachings, both in 
public and private, even at the risk of his life, he reproved the 
transgressor, and warned him of his danger. For instance, 
how personal was his discourse to the Pharisees! How faithful 
his warnings against their leaven ! 

Thus did the holy prophetsteach. Their writings give full 
proof of the fidelity with which they delivered their messages 
from God, to the sinners,—how faithfully they reproved and 
exposed the wickedness of the children of men, irrespective of 
rank or station. ‘The same is true of the Apostles. Take for 
example Paul’s preaching at Athens, or his defence of himself 
and the Gospel, before Felix. All his Epistles breath the same 
spirit. Whilst on the one hand it gave him pleasure to com- 
mead his spiritual children for their virtues,—on the other 
hand, he never spared the transgressor—from him he never 
withheld the rod of correction, however grievously painful to 
himself, the task was. On this point God is very explicit in 
his instructions to his spiritual watchmen. In Is. 58. 1. he 
says “cry aloud and spare not, lift up thy voice like a trum- 
pet and show my people their transgression and the house of 
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Jacob their sins.” 62. 6. Again I have set watchmen upon 
the walls of Jerusalem, which shall never hold their peace day 
nor night. In Ez. 3. 17—19. he says: “son of man, I have 
made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel: therefore 
hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from me. 
When I say unto the wicked, thou shalt surely die; and thou 
givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the wicked from 
his wicked ways, to save his life; the same wicked man shall 
die in his iniquity; but his blood will I require at thine hand.” 
The great Apostle of the Gentiles commands his son Tim., II. 
Tim. 4. 2—4. “to preach the word ; to be instant in season 
and out of season, to reprove, rebuke and exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.” These sundry charges in all their 
sacredness are enjoined upon every minister of the Gospel, at 
the time when he is set apart to his holy work. The solemn 
duty of every one of us is, promptly and fearlessly to alarm the 
guilty, to arouse him to a full sense of his perils—to especially 
apprise and warn the church of approaching danger, in what- 
ever form and character it may make its appearance. ‘This 
duty can be neglected, only at the risk of our own life. Its 
performance may give us pain—but our own safety, and the 
safety of both saints and sinners, imperiously demand fidelity 
in this particular. 

3. In the third and last place, it is the duty of the divinely 
appointed watchmen of Jerusalem, not only to ascertain and 
give warning of the approaching dangers, with which the in- 
terests of our holy religion are threatened, but also to point out 
the counteracting remedy ; how the evils may be overcome, 
and the dangers escaped. As the physician in his prescrip- 
tions, is influenced by the nature of the disease, the stage of its 
progress, as well as by his knowledge of the constitution of the 
patient ; or as the skilfull general of an army must be guided 
in the mode of his attack, or the defence which he makes by 
the position and mode of attack of the enemy; so must the 
ministers of the gospel, who are appointed to watch over the 
interests of religion, be influenced, in the remedy which they 
prescribe, or the counsel which they may be called upon to 
give to individuals, families or communities, by the peculiar 
condition of the party or parties concerned. As the dangers, 
to which the children of men are exposed, of losing their souls, 
are many in number and endless in character, so are the coun- 
teracting remedies. No two individuals are exposed exactly 
to the same dangers. Each one has his own peculiarly beset- 
ting sin. To each hearer his own befitting portion is to be 
given. Satan, who goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking 
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whom he may devour, does not always appear in the shape and 
character of a lion—but ofien in the form of an angel of light. 
Hence the character of the instruction how to escape from im- 
pending danger, depends upon the nature of the danger itself. 
In other words, the cry of the watchman must receive its char- 
acter from the nature of the dangers from which it compels 
the children of men to escape. 

In conclusion, let us all labor to have a just sense of our re- 
sponsible position in the kingdom of grace. Our position as 
watchmen upon the walls of Jerusalem, is not of our own seek- 
ing—but of divine appointment. No station in life, no posi- 
tion in society, is as responsible as ours. We are the ambas- 
sadors of Christ, entrusted with the message from God to man. 
His commission to us is, go and deliver my message—go and 
proclaim the word which you have received from my mouth. 
Cry aloud and spare not; warn the guilty—proclaim the truth 
whether men will hear or forbear —With unwearied diligence 
let us apply ourselves to Know and to be able to read the signs 
of the times as they rise and become visible in our spiritual 
horizon, so that when the inquiry comes up, watchman what 
of the night, we may ever be ready to give the appropriate re- 
ply, and the needed instruction. ‘These are peculiarly befit- 
ting times for self examination. May each one of us prove 
true to himself, and as in the fear and presence of God, inquire 
of himself, have I been faithful during the past to the trust 
committed to my charge? have I been a faithful watchman 
upon the walls of Jerusalem? have I noticed the signs 
of the times, of which I have heard? Have I taken the 
alarm myself? Have I buckled on the armor to meet the 
enemy? Have I with the coming earnestness warned others 
of the dangers which stare them in the face on every side? 
May Gold help us, one and all, to be faithfull to the responsi- 
ble trust committed to our charge. 

But what availeth the vigilance of the watchman in the 
city, if the citizens themselves give no heed to the warning 
given them by him? or worse, if worse can be, find fault with 
and upbraid him, because his cry disturbs their repose, and 
alarms their fear. All the faithful efforts of the watchman to 
save them will he ineffectual. The indifferent conduct of the 
citizens will greatly tend to discourage him in the prosecution 
of his mission. So it isin the case before us. What will it 
avail you, if your spiritual watchmen be ever so faithful to you 
in delivering their messages, if their cry is not heeded by you? 
Or if you, as Ahab did, find fault with their message, because 
they fail to prophesy smooth things to you? ‘This will be 
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your condemnation, that light is come into the world, and you 
have loved darkness, sin and ease, more than light, life and 
action; that you have been warned of your danger, and had 
the way of escape pointed out to you, but remained in dark- 
ness, in a state of stupid, insensible security. What heed have 
you hitherto given to the watchmen’s cry, when they remind- 
ed you of the progress of infidelity, of Romanism, of dead 
formality, of barrenness of ministers and ministerial candi- 
dates? When convinced of sin, of righteousness, and of a 
judgment to come, what effect has it had upon your hearts? 
What reply does your own conscience give to these interroga- 
tories? Pause, we pray you; consider well the things that 
make for your peace. Now you hear the warning voice ; you 
may yet escape. Would you have your respective pastors en- 
couraged in their mission of mercy to you, would you meet 
them and the Judge with joy, then obey their faithful admo- 
nitions ; profit by their kind counsels; what the Master says 
unto us, we say untoall; watch, pray, anticipate his coming 
to judgment, and the God of peace be with you all—Amen. 


ARTICLE Ill. 


A HIGH STANDARD OF PIETY DEMANDED BY THE TIMES. 


By Rev. A. L. Bridgman, A. M., West Amsterdam, New York. 


In the first ages of the christian church there were no theo- 
ries of “christian perfection.” Men came into the kingdom 
of Heaven as little children, possessing their docility, simplic- 
ity and true-heartedness. ‘They confined themselves to scrip- 
tural thoughts and ideas, and did not attempt to make nice 
distinctions, or metaphysical statements of doctrine. ‘They 
did not give the deductions of their individual reason as parts 
of the inspired message, and were not diverted from the hal- 
lowed, fields of divine truth into the barren regions of idle 
speculation. 

A few years ago the doctrine of “christian perfection” 
awakened quite an interest, and received as large a share of 
attention as any one theological doctrine: books and sermons 
were produced for and against it, reviews and periodicals made 
it the subject of discussion, and in consequence of the tenden- 
cy of the human mind to seek for a logical verification of 
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truth, metaphysicians endeavored (o bring the doctrine to the 
test of philosophical analysis, and “dressed it up in the habil- 
iments of scientific nomenclature.” The field of religions 
literature had already been adorned with the “philosophy of 
religion,” the “philosophy of a future state,” and the “phi- 
losophy of the plan of salvation ;” and why should there not 
be a “philosophy of christian perfection?” The church has 
ever been safe and pure, just so far as she has modestly ad- 
hered to the Holy Scriptures. She has stood on dangerous 
ground whenever she has appealed from the Bible to philoso- 
phy. The spirit that leads men to set up their own infer- 
ences as to what the Bible should teach, is an evidence of the 
deep and radical depravity of man. ‘The primary object of 
Revelation is the salvation of the soul, and in order to effect 
this great object, it became necessary to rebuke the self-suffi- 
ciency of human reason. Hence we have an humble and 
self-denying religion. Hence the humble appearance of 
Christ in the world. Hence God has arrayed the Gospel 
against the lofiy pretensions of human wisdom. 

The Bible unfolds truths which man needs, facts which 
philosophy, in its proudest flights, never could have appre- 
hended, but God has deemed it wise to reveal them without 
explaining them. The Bible discloses the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but it does not show the mode of this great mystery. 
It speaks of angels, but it does not teach their natural history. 
It announces the fact of the atonement, but does not explain 
it. Theologians have attempted to do it, and is the world any 
better or wiser for their speculations? When the publican, 
conscious of his guilt, eried, “God be merciful to me a sinner,” 
showing that he felt, from the depths of his soul, the need of 
an atonement, the raptures of pardon which he experienced 
in answer to his prayer, were more satisfactory to him than all 
the speculations and explanations furnished by the schools of 
Theology could have been. The Great Father of all is more 
anxious to promote the moral perfection of man, than to sat- 
isfy the demands of proud reason. When the cry for help 
ascends from a human soul, stricken under a sense of sin, the 
ear of our Heavenly Father will be gained, and from his ex- 
haustless boson he will pour the riches of his grace into the 
contrite heart, while to the intellect that will not bow to his 
authority, and that demands a reason for every fact and doc- 
trine which he has revealed, “he will be a God afar off.” 

Peihaps it would be wrong to assert that no good has re- 
sulted from the discussion of the subject of “christian perfec- 
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tion ;” for, in the first place, the minds of both writers and 
readers have been brought into communication with the richest 
and loftiest truths of christianity; and in the second place, 
sincere and earnest inquivers after the truth, while looking over 
the mass of thought which has been evolved, and in directing 
their attention to those passages of scripture which bear upon 
the subject, must have been led to perceive, that the Gospel 
furnishes a much higher ideal of the christian life, than that 
indicated by the experience of christians at the present day. 
But, on the other hand, it is to be lamented that the theoriz- 
ing and speculations in which some writers indulged, were 
calculated to bewilder and perplex the minds of those who 
Were anxious “to come unto a knowledge of the truth ;” and 
the peculiar views advocated by others were adapted to degrade 
the majesty and purity of the divine law, and to mislead the 
mind in regard to the depth and extent of haman depravity. 
The exigencies of the times demand that the standard of 
piety sould be raised in the churches. 'The truth of this pro- 
position is felt and acknowledged by all christians, from the 
highest to the lowest order of intelligence. For this chris- 
tians should pray and labor. Ministers of the Gospel should 
raise their voices like a trumpet, and rebuke the careless, and 
encourage those who are “going on to perfection.” ‘The con- 
ceptions of believers in regard to the provisions and promises 
of the Gospel should be quickened. Let them feel that their 
highest ideas of the fulness of the blessings of the Gospel, 
have been altogether inadequate. “Asthe Heaven is high 
above the earth, so great is his mercy towards them that fear 
him.” Let them contemplate the immensity of that love 
which prompted him to “give his only begotten son, that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” Are not his resources as great as his love? “He that 
spared not his own son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us all things.” Hath not 
“wisdom builded her house, and hewn out her seven pillars, 
and killed her beasts, and mingled her wine and furnished her 
table?” When we see a beautiful mansion surrounded by 
cultivated fields, gardens, ornamental shade-trees and artistic 
walks, and on entering it, we find elegant furniture of every 
description from the basement to the top, and the most ample 
provisions for satisfying the wants of the occupants, the design 
of the whole at once becomes apparent ; the happiness of the 
inmates. The inference from the arrangements and provi- 
sions would not be obscure and distant, but clear and direct. 
When we look at the provisions and adaptations of the Gos- 
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pel, can we mistake the design of their author? “Christ also 
loved the church and gave himself for it, that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word ; 
that he might present it to himself a glorious church, not hav- 
ing spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but dhat it should be 
holy and without blemish.” 

All the works of God are perfect, both in the economy of 
nature, and in the plan of salvation. ‘The earth upon which 
we live, though under the curse of God on account of sin, is 
a perfect world when considered as a theatre for sinful beings 
on probation for eternity. Examine the sting of a bee through 
a microscope, and it will appear as it does to the naked eye, a 
perfect point. Examine the point of a needle after man has 
expended his power and skill upon it, and it will appear blunt. 
“Every spot on an insect’s wing is as carefully finished off as 
a world.” Everywhere we see abundant provision made for 
the inferior creation and the animal wants of man; and will 
God deal less bountifully with the souls of his children for 
whom he gave his son to die, and whom he bears upon his 
arms; and will he make the kingdom of grace the scene of 
his parsimony? If he is bountiful to the animal creation 
which perish, he will not be a step-father to man’s spiritual 
and immortal nature. No, the resources of God are infinite. 
“God shall supply all your need according to his riches in 
glory, by Christ Jesus.” Should any fear to put forth their 
hands to receive the fulness of the divine blessings of the Gos- 
pel? Shall faith and hope return with flagging pinions to 
assure us that “unto him that hath, no more shall be given ?” 
**He is able to save to the uétermost all who come unto him.” 

Why should not believers rise to the higher regions of the 
divine life? It is true that sin in the soul is a terrible enemy 
to overcome. But “where sin abounded, grace hath much 
more abounded.” Let them lay hold of the strength of the 
Savior. “Without him we can do nothing,” but “we can do 
all things through Christ strengthening us.” We have the 
promise of his sympathy and gracious presence. “Lo I am 
with you always.” “He ever liveth to make intercession for 
us.” “He was manifested that he might destroy the works of 
the devil.” Sin is the devil’s great work. ‘The Savior’s great 
work is the destruction of sin in the hearts of believers. “The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” “He gave him- 
self for us that he might redeem us from all iniquity.” We 
are encouraged to persevere in cultivating holiness of heart, 
when we consider the patterns of purity recommended to us 
in the Bible. St. Paul exhorts his brethren “to be followers 
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of him, even as he was of Christ.” In Christ we fiad our 
highest ideal of excellence and holiness. Hence we have a 
perfect model in the Savior of the world, and inferior patterns 
in those who imitate him. We are exhorted again by the 
same apostle “to follow those who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises.” In the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
he has given a brilliant list of those who were conspicuous for 
their faith, and eminent for their holiness. ‘They being dead 
yet speak.” Let their holy lives, and sublime trust in God, 
and undying, devotion to the interests of Christ’s kingdom, 
supply us with fresh incentives to piety and holiness. ‘The 
attainments made by prophets, apostles, and others, in every 
age of the world, show that elevated piety is practicable. They 
had the same infirmities, were called to buffet the waves of 
temptation, and to grapple with the giant energies of sin. The 
illustrations of the power and efficiency of the Gospel, fur- 
nished by the Bible and history of the church, should not on. 
ly command our admiration, but lead us to imitate them. We 
are not authorized to copy whatever was wrong in their lives 
and actions. We are not required to take them as an all-per- 
fect model. Wherever we discover any prominent trait of 
goodness and excellence, ¢hat we are to make our example. 
The Chinese mechanic who was ordered to copy a rare vessel, 
copied also the defect that rendered it useless. 

We do not find absolute moral perfection embodied in any 
one individual christian. An analysis of the solar spectrum 
will discover streaks of shadow in the purest sunbeam; and 
there are spots on the sun himself, which his golden tresses 
cannot hide. But in the blessed Savior there is centered ev- 
ery perfection without any dark shades or alloy of depravity. 
The artist who would rise to eminence in his profession, would 
study and imitate the noblest inodels. Let the character and 
life of Christ be before us, if we would brighten in holiness, 
and grow up in all the fulness and maturity of religious man- 
hood. 

The all-wise parent has ordered our school of discipline, as 
best to promote a holy and well-balanced christian character. 
The fitness of the present earthly scene to strengthen and de- 
velop the christian graces, was well understood by the apostle 
Paul. “Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things present or things to come; all are 
yours.” All the calamities, trials, and persecutions; all pros- 
perity and present advantages, all that may take place hereaf- 
ter, are all fitted to promote the sanctification of the believer. 
“All things shall work together for good lo them who love 
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God.” “Every influence to which we are exposed, every 
friend we meet, every book we read, every thought that springs 
up in the silence and depth of the spirit, every joy that enrap- 
tures the heart, and every affliction that rends it,” may be made 
to waft us onward in the pathway of holiness. 

The end of our trials is, to promote our sanctification. “Whom 
he loveth he chasteneth .. . . that he may be made a partak- 
er of his holiness.” “For our light afflictions. . .. work out 
Sor us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

The school of our earthly discipline was originated and ar- 
ranged by infinite wisdom, and is fitted to put the last finish 
and polish ou our characters, ere they shine forth in immortal 
glory. 

The communion of saints is a powerful means of promoting 
piety and holiness. Believers having been reconciled to God 
through the blood of his son, and renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, and the law of God being written anew in their hearts ; 
there isa moral resemblance among them, and a foundation 
for reciprocal intercourse. ‘They can enter into each others 
thoughts and feelings, understand each others language, and 
rejoice in each others society. As they meet in the house of 
God together, their hearts burn with a holy flame of love, and 
‘exclaim with the Psalmist, “how amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fuinteth forthe 
courts of the Lord.” Hope and faith expand in the all-per- 
vading element of brotherly love. Christians fall more deeply 
in love with holiness, the more firmly they are bound together 
by the cords of affection. ‘hey see the image of Christ in 
each other, and rejoice in him “with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.” While saints cultivate the spirit of devotion and 
fellowship with each other, in the public and social exercises 
of religious worship, they enjoy the animating and comforting 
influences of the spirit of God. Intercourse with God and 
each other increases their moral power. Their capacity for 
loving and serving God increases. They lay hold on strength 
which is omnipotent, and receive supplies from fountains 
which are inexhaustible. Then in their prayers for each 
others sanctification, what a mighty instrumentality! “The 
fervent and effectual prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 
As children, they have liberty of access to God at all times, 
and their prayers cannot fail, because Christ ever liveth to 
make intercession for them. Why may they not supplicate 
God for spiritual blessings on each other, with greater freedom 
and confidence than any temporal friend for earthly favors? 
“Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock and 
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the door shall be opened.” The divine treasury is full. “The 
lines of goodness all meet in him.” Who can doubt the effi- 
cacy of intercessions and prayers of christians for each other, 
who is familiar with the Bible?) What sweetness and tender- 
ness were breathed in that memorable prayer of our Savior for 
his disciples, and for those who should believe on him through 
their word! “Sanetify them through thy truth... . that 
they may be one, even as we are one.” ‘The apostle James 
exhorts us to “pray one for another; the fervent effectual 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” ‘To the Roman 
and Ephesian charches, the apostle writes: “Without ceasing, 
] make mention of you always in my prayers ;” and to the 
Corinthians, “I thank my God always on your behalf, and 
I pray God that ye dono evil,” to his friend Philemon: “I 
thank my God, making mention of thee always in my pray- 
ers ;” and to his convert Timothy: “Without ceasing | have 
remembrance of thee in my prayers night and day.” ‘To the 
Colossians he says: “Kpaphras . . .. saluteth you, always la- 
boring fervently for you in prayers, that ye may stand perfect 
and complete in all the will of God.” "To the Thessalonians 
he says: “And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; 
and I pray God your whole soul, spirit, and body be preserved 
blameless.” 

Chiistians should feel that their growth in grace and holi- 
ness depends on the whole system of means which the great 
head of the church has instituted, and that those means are 
available. We have the “word of God which is quick and 
powerful,” which unfolds the riches of divine grace and the 
variety of its blessings. We have the “communion of saints,” 
public and social worship, the prayers of the faithful, fellow- 
ship with the Father, the ministry of angels, the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, and the arrangements of divine Providence as a 
school of discipline; all of which can be made subservient to 
our sanctification. We have also the impressive and delight- 
ful ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, which is fraught with the 
richest blessings to the penitent and believing. Here are in- 
fluences which bring comfort, light, joy, strength and peace to 
the soul! Here is “the bread of life!” Here is living pow- 
er. Here is the fulness of salvation. Here are floods of 
glory! 

If we consider the number of sanctified instrumentalities of 
the Gospel, and the efficacy of the means of grace which can 
be made available for our moral perfection, need any despair? 
If the grace of Christ was sufficient to open our blind eyes, to 
uustop our deaf ears, to overcome the enmity of our carnal 
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minds, and to pour into our souls the raptures of peace and 
pardon, are there any opposing influences which it may not 
also overcome? The ocean of his grace is boundless, the 
storehouse is full; the feast is prepared, the invitations are 
pressing, all things are ready, the guests are wailing ; will you 
come 2 

1. It is necessary that the standard of piety should be rais- 
ed in order to secure for christianity the respect and conji- 
dence of those without the pale of the church. ‘The fact can- 
not be disguised, that our holy religion is losing its hold upon 
the convictions and sympathies of men. It is not sufficient 
to refer them to the past triumphs of christianity. They de- 
mand that those who now prefess godliness, should stand out 
in clear moral relief above the rest of mankind, in faith, sim- 
plicity, earnestness, benevolence and purity; that the divinity 
of their religion shine out in their characters, lives and conver- 
sation. 

It is true that christianity is not responsible for the corrupt 
lives and imperfections of those who profess to be its votaries, 
but itis from this source that skeptics obtain weapons where- 
with to attack it. We are far from urging, that those who dis- 
figure and poorly represent the life and power of religion, are 
the primary cause of infidelity ; for the purity and uncom- 
promising morality of the gospel frown upon the selfishness 
and depravity of man.” ‘The carnal mind is enmity against 
God.” But a distorted christianity may operate as a subordi- 
nate cause in strengthening the enemy, and confirming those 
who are wavering in unbelief. Numbers are seen in the ranks 
of christianity, who are thought to be inferior to the world in 
earnestness and humanity, and hence some are tempted to be- 
lieve that our holy religion is becoming a dead letter, and that 
it is soon to pass away as a system, and give way to something 
more expansive and better adapted to the wants of mankind. 
Such views are swaying the minds of no small portion of the 
community. They are not confined tothe unprincipled and 
those who have cast off all restraint, but pervade the minds of 
many intelligent, earnest and sober men—of those who make 
our laws, dispense our justice, and whose genius and energy 
animate and mould our literature. Views of this kind and 
sentiments unfavorable to the truths of the Bible, are working 
their way from the more intelligent to the masses. ‘The facili- 
ties for propagating thought and sentiment from one class of 
minds to an other, are greater than formerly. The channels 
through which error and falsehood reach the lower order of 
mind are numerous. Infidel literature is cheap and abundant 
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Common minds do not adopt their opinions altogether upon 
the authority of those above them. ‘They are not ignorant of 
the process by which the conclusions of intelligent unbelievers 
are reached. What shall convince these men that christianity 
is not in a similar condition to that of Judaism eighteen hun- 
dred years ago—“ waxing old and ready to vanish away ?” The 
scientific argument for the truth of the Bible may be complete, 
not a link in the chain may be wanting; and when properly 
presented may impress the minds of those who are capable of 
estimating the true nature and weight of the argument. But 
others will be more effectually reached and gained, by present- 
ing before them pure and undefiled religion, incarnated in liv- 
ing examples. Let them have practical illustrations of the 
power of christianity to mould the life and character. This is 
the shortest road to conviction. Let them see in professed 
christians all the graces shine out and harmonize in a holy 
life. Many men, unrenewed by the gospel, and skeptical in 
regard to its divine origin have as rapid and intuitive a percep- 
tion of the moral beauty of a holy life, as they have of sym- 
metry in the bodily frame, harmony in music, or adaptation 
and proportion in a temple. Let the lives of all who profess 
godliness become instinct with the divine harmonies of religion, 
and properly reflect the graces of the inward sanctified spirit, 
and the strong holds of infidelity would be reduced. 

2. A higher standard piety in the church is necessary to 
prevent cases of apostacy. Ministers and congregations have 
frequent occasion to mourn over the defection of some, who 
once gave the most decided and cheering evidence of having 
passed from death unto life. It is not denied, that numbers, 
who thus fall away, never had the root of the matter in them. 
But others “make ship-wreck of a faith” which had brought 
them into connexion with the blessings of the gospel. How 
can we account for so many cases of apostacy, except on the 
ground of their having been satisfied with low attainments in 
grace? 

The condition of those having just entered the church, and 
who do not make it their special aim to rise high in the path- 
way of holiness, is perilous. ‘There are powerful influences 
both in and out of the church, to give them a downward ten- 
dency. ‘They will meet with such as have a taste for vicious 
literature, and an insatiable thirst for gold; and others who 
are ingrossed with “spiritualism,” and who substitute the teach- 
ings of “mediums” for the revelation of God. In the church 
they will find those who are halting in their course, flagging in 
their zeal, and languid in their devotions. They will find 
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those who plead for worldly and sinful amusements, and who 
deem it no harm to frequent the circus, the ball-room and 
theatre. ‘There are not a few professing godliness, who are 
better known in the world than in the church, and who are 
better acquainted with the state of the market, the price of 
#rain, the condition of banks, and the position of political par- 
ties, than with the state of religion and affairs of the church. 
‘They are more concerned for the welfare of their country than 
for the prosperity of Zion, and feel a greater interest in the 
success of some scheme of worldly gain, than in the salvation 
of sinners and the enlargement of the church. Numbers will 
be found, the basis of whose religion is formalism, who present 
a ghastly mimicry of life, but the spiritual pulse is languid, 
and the vital streams do not richly flow; and those who have 
just entered the charch warm in their first love, will feel, that 
they are rather haunted by the spectre of religion, than warm- 
ed and cheered by its presence. There are others who substi- 
tute the religion of sentiment for inward piety, and the wor- 
ship of the beautiful for the worship of God. They admire 
whatever is lovely and grand in the works of nature and art, 
and they may give play to this refined sensibility, even after 
the fire of love in their hearts has waned into total extinction. 
They may be capable of dwelling with more or less emotion 
upon some lovely traits in the character of Christ, and the tra- 
gic scenes of redemption, and upon the smilder features in the 
character of God, while they would recoil at his Holiness and 
Justice—like some flowers that imbibe the softer rays of light, 
but have no sympathy for the more powerful colors. 

We cannot expect that young converts, after having been 
ushered into the church, and surrounded by such unpromising 
specimens of piety, will-set their standard very high, or be- 
come very eminent christians. We might as soon expect to 
see tender plants flourish in an ice-house. 

What a different state of things would be presented, if they 
found the mass of the membership pressing vigorously for- 
ward “after glory, honor, and immortality,” rising higher and 
higher in virtue and purity, breathing the very atmosphere of 
Heaven, and grappling manfully with the very Colossus of 
sin! ‘Then they would be cheered in their religious course, 
their hands would be upheld when they are ready to fall, and 
encouraged when their spirits fail. Such an example would 
inspire them like the breath of God, with a holy and lofty 
zeal, and a vigorous faith would prepare them for mighty un- 
dertakings, even for a decisive victory over the world, the flesh 
and the devil. And while they would thus be progressing and 
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maturing in holiness, they would be less liable to fall from 
their steadfastness. The tree that casts its roots and fibres 
deepest into the earth, is the least liable to be prostrated by 
the fury of the tempest. The stronger and deeper the hold 
which the religious life takes upon the foundations of the in- 
ner being, the more it partakes of the nature of the imperish- 
able. 

3. A higher grade of piety in the church, would render 
the means of grace more effectual, in promoting revivals of 
religion. Revivals of religion are generally the most power- 
ful where faith is the most vigorous, preaching the most pun- 
gent, and prayer the most fervent. Some are not very favora- 
bly disposed towards special efforts for the conversion of sin- 
ners, on the ground that they have been accompanied with 
unnatural excitements, and gross fanaticism, and have been 
often followed by a reaction highly unfavorable to the interests 
of the church. But we hold that such extravagances are the 
evidence of defective piety. They are not essential to religion, 
aud are not necessarily connected with any rational efforts for 
the recovery of the impenitent. Cataleptic ecstacy may be 
followed by languor and depression, but “¢hey that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength, they shall mount up on 
wings as eagles, they shall run and not be weary, walk and 
not faint.” “The inward man is renewed day by day.” The 
sanctified agents of the church are adapted to strengthen and 
invigorate faith and love, and to foster that piety which brings 
forth “fruit unto the honor and glory of God.” Any meas- 
ures that are inconsistent with confidence in the ordinary 
means of grace, will not receive the blessing of God, and 
should be discarded. When there is a healthy tone of piety 
in the church, and due honor and place are given to the word 
and spirit of God, and his sovreignty acknowledged, and whea 
thorough views of the depravity of the heart and the riches 
and provisions of the Gospel, and the willingness of God to 
save prevail, and christians labor and pour out their hearts in 
fervent prayer to him who is able tosave; the church may 
reasonably hope fora blessing. They will not need, they will 
not demand an atmosphere of strong artificial stimulants, they 
will not rejoice in the wildness and fury of a camp-meeting 
excitement; religious mountebanks will! not be in great de- 
mand; the ship of Zion will not career so wildly onthe 
mountain-wave of excitement, and the seven years of plenty 
will not be followed by seven years of famine. In such a 
state of things the church will be prepared to enjoy prosperity, 
and her prosperity would be “like the waves of the sea.” 
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Christians would labor and pray for the conversion of sinners, 
because the love of Christ would become the ruling passion 
of their life. Confession, humility, and gratitude to God, 
would prepare them to give God the glory. Their spiritual 
perceptions would be elevated and quickened to that degree, 
as to enable them to discriminate between true and false meas- 
ures, and between the zeal of Jehu and that of Paul. The 
tides of religious prosperity would not subside. The Holy 
Spirit would take up his abode in the church. The preaching 
of the word, and the means of grace, would be effectual in 
the strengthening of the saints, and in the conversion of souls. 
“Seasons of refreshing would come from the presence of the 
Lord,” such as would have the superscription and seal of hea- 
ven upon them; they would be God’s own work, and not a 
spurious imitation thereof. 

4. A high standard of piety is necessary to secure a great- 
er degree of religious enjoyment among christians. ‘There 
are many whose minds are disturbed by doubts and fears. 
Dark clouds intervene between heaven and their souls. They 
do not dwell in the outbeamings of God’s love, but in the 
shadows of the valley, and seem not to ascend the delectable 
mountains, where they can bathe their souls in the bright 
beams of the sun of righteousness. They never attain to that 
serene peace and joy that accompany the higher stages of the 
divine life. Sometimes this state of things may be owing, in 
part, to constitutional temperament, but mote frequently we 
think, to low attainments in piety, and imperfect conceptions 
of the provisions of the Gospel, and the all-sufficiency of the 
grace of God. Increasing piety brings with it increasing as- 
surances of the divine favor. Faithfulness to the Savior will 
secure a reverence of hope and confidence. The “obedient” 
shall enjoy the “good of the land.” “In keeping his com- 
mandments there is great reward.” The “peace” of those 
who “hearken to God’s commandments, is like a river.” 

Many are characterized by great instability in their religious 
course, and hence there are fluctuations in their religious en- 
joyments. At one time they seem to be soaring towards hea- 
ven, at another they are in the “castle of Despair.” ‘To-day 
they are reveling amid the fruits, flowers, and fountains of 
Paradise, in no long time they may be found in a wretched 
desert, where there is nothing to delight the senses or refresh 
the heart. Sometimes they seem to assert their privilege and 
freedom as sons of God, and their movement seems to be on- 
ward and upward ; and again they are in heaviness and bond- 
age, and their movement downward and backward. Their 
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faith seems to have no anchorage and their hope no pinions, 
Hence their experience is not bright, their joy is not serene, 
and there are eclipses of that light, in which more privileged 
souls are permitted to dwell. 

Such gloomy experiences can be traced to the inefficient 
piety of the times. It is deficient in power and that deep all- 
pervading spirituality which are essential to permanent peace, 

Let professors of our holy religion come into possession of 
an energetic love to God and man, a piercing faith, a faith that 
overcomes the world, which fixes its eye upon eternal realities 
and invests them with vividness and power, and a “hope that 
maketh not ashamed,” and which “is like an anchor to the 
soul ;” and let these principles exert their full power upon 
their hearts, and their peace and comfort would be far greater 
than what many at present enjoy. 

Let those then who profess to be followers of Christ “go on 
unto perfection.” He who threw his everlasting arms around 
you, and brought you out of the horrible pit and miry clay, 
requires you to consecrate yourself wholly to his service, ‘for 
ye are not your own, ye are bought with a price,” and you 
owe him all your powers, your heart, your soul, your property, 
your time, and your influence. If you would have peace and 
Joy and the testimony of the spirit, you “must serve him with 
a perfect heart and a willing mind. Which would you prefer 
to see in the church; decline, apostacy and ruin, or spiritual 
life, progress, and moral power ?—Shall she be inundated with 
worldliness or flooded with the light and glory of holiness ?— 
Would you see the usual agencies of the gospel prove effectu- 
al, in the conversion of your sons and daughters ?—Would you 
see them saved from immolation upon the altar of pleasure ?— 
Would you receive their affection, obedience, gratitude and 
reverence ?—Would you secure their sympathy for whatsoever 
is lovely, true and pure? ‘Then let the home-atmosphere be 
radiant with holiness. 

Would you see the teachings, the sacraments and the wor- 
ship of the church effective means of grace, in accordance with 
the design of its great Founder? ‘Would you feel that the 
unction of the holy one, and the power of the highest resided 
in them and operated through them.” Would you see the 
membership less sordid and pouring their possessions into the 
Treasury of God? Would you see our pious young men flock- 
ing to our colleges and theological schools, sacrificing their self- 
ishness and ready to give up all for the cause of Christ? Would 
you see the standard of the cross successfully planted on the 
shores of India, and thousands flocking to it? Zhen let the 
standard of piety be raised in the church. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS, 
ERNEST LEWIS HAZELIUS, D. D. 


Quidquid ex eo amavimus, quidguid mirati sumus, manet mansurumque est 
in animis hominum, in eternitate temporum, fama rerum. 

Te subject of our present narrative is justly entitled to a 
place in our series of departed worthies. 1t would be a viola- 
tion of christian gratitude, an act of injustice tothe church 
itself, if the excellencies of our revered friend, who was not 
only loved, but honored, whilst he lived, and who, for more 
than fifty years was engaged in preparing young men for the 
sacred office, received from us no notice. The church has 
produced few men more deserving of its entire veneration and 
love, thaa the man whose life and services this sketch is de- 
signed to commemorate. His name, embalmed in many 
hearts, will always be pronounced with reverence and grati- 
tude. ‘The precious memory of his virtues and his labors, is 
the precious legacy the grace of God permitted him to leave 
for the comfort of the church, and the edification of believers. 
Such an example is as a sacred halo that lingers after “the 
sunset of the tomb,” toshed light and blessing on the bereaved 
community. It should ever live, and be held upto succeed- 
ing generations for imitation. 

Ernest Lewis Hazelius was the son of Eric and Christiana 
Hazelius, and was born September 6th, 1777, in Neusalz, in 
the province of Silesia, Prussia. He was descended, on the 
paternal side, from a long and honored line of Lutheran min- 
isters, 

atavis editle regibus 

O et presidium et dulce decus meum, 
extending as far back as the days of the Swedish king, Gusta- 
yus Vasa, through whose pious exertions the Reformed reli- 
gion was established in Sweden, early in the history of the 
Reformation. ‘To this enlightened and christian prince, one 
of his ancestors served as Chaplain. Hence, though a native 
of Germany himself, the family from which Dr. Hazelius 
sprang, belonged to Sweden. His father was designed, and 
had been educated at the University of Upsal for the ministry, 
but his plans were changed, and his attention subsequently 
turned to secular pursuits, as he thought he had no divine call 
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tothe work. He therefore gave up the profession to a younger 
brother, for in some parts of Sweden, the ministerial office is 
hereditary, and descends from father to son. ‘Taking his de- 
parture from the land of his birth, and travelling for a season, 
he finally determined to settle in Neusalz, having in the mean- 
time united with the Moravian church, and matried a pious 
woman of that society. Young Ernest was faithfully instruc- 
ted under the direction of these pious parents, who, whilst 
they were careful to cultivate his intellect, were still more so- 
licitous to lead him to the Savior, as the sinner’s only hope. 
He was early imbued with the elements of that consistent and 
ardent christian piety, which so strongly marked and beautiful- 
ly adorned his subsequent life. he permanent characteristics 
of lis riper years were, at this time, eminently conspicuous. 
‘The sequel shows that, in the further development and pro- 
giess of his character, the classical rule was not disregarded : 
servelur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepio processerit et sibi constet. 

Of both his parents he was deprived before he had reached 
his sixteenth year, yet the impression of parental example, and 
the influence of early religious instruction, were never forgot- 
ten. These were the instruments, through the divinely reno- 
vating power of the Spirit, for his recovery from sin, and his 
return to God. As we have, from time to time, proceeded in 
our researches, how often have we been reminded of the con- 
nexion between early religious training and mature piety! The 
memory of parental instruction has again and again been the 
means of reclaiming the wandering prodigal, and of bringing 
him back to his father’s house, often after the lips that uttered 
the instruction have mouldered into dust. You can scarcely 
select the biography of a distinguished and useful man in the 
church, which is not an illustration of the efficiency of faith- 
ful parental effort. As the stone hurled from the sling, takes 
its direction, and finds its resting place in obedience to the hand 
that wields it, so the child goes forward and finds its grave in 
peace or sorrow, according to the impulse, which it received at 
the fire-side. Leet, therefore, the ark of God be brought into 
the house, and it will be blessed as that of Obed-edom, and 
“the voice of rejoicing and salvation shall be in the taberna- 
cles of the righteous.” ‘Those that are planted in the house 
of the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our God ; they shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age ; they shall be fat and flourish- 
ing, to show that the Lord is upright. He is my rock, and 
there is no unrighteousness in him.” How true it is, 


“Our most important are our earlier years !” 
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Experience and revelation teach us, that early piety and a 
steady, earnest, faithful devotion to the duties of the position 
in which, in the providence of God, we ate called to labor, in- 
-variably lead to a useful life, and secure peace of mind for us 
in old age. The habits we form in youth accompany us and 
cling to us in mature life. The impressions we then receive 
become strong and fixed. They cannot be shaken off. They 
are found chiselled into the enduring character, as with the 
point of a diamond upon the rock forever. 

“The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day.” 

It is proper here to introduce an incident, the disposal of 
which, no doubt, exerted a controling influence on the future 
destiny of the subject of our sketch. It seems that his mo- 
ther, who was a native of Stetten, attended the same school, 
and was on terms of great intimacy with the Princess Sophia 
of Anhalt Zerbst, better known to the world as the Empress 
Catharine II of Russia. One of the few good traitsin the 
character of this princess was, that in the days of her greatest 
elevation, she never forgot her former friends. She granted to 
the brother of her early friend, Captain Brahts, the privilege 
of bringing goods, free of duty, to St. Petersburg, and when- 
ever his vessel was in port, invited him to dine with her, al- 
ways evincing the deepest interest, and making the most mi- 
nute inquiries in reference to the companion of her school 
days. When she heard of the birth of young Ernest, she 
wrote to the mother for the boy, proposing to adopt him as her 
own son,and promising to cherish him with the most affec- 
tionate care. His pious parents scarcely knew what to reply, 
but they finally concluded not to give the Empress an imme- 
diate answer, but to wait until the child was old enough to de- 
cide for himself. Several letters were, in the meantime, inter- 
changed, but there was nothing decisive, until Ernest had 
reached his twelfih year, when another communication came 
from the Empress, demanding a prompt reply to the question 
which had long been the subject of interest and correspond- 
ence. “Dear Christiana,” writes Catharine, “give your con- 
sent, and I will be a mother to your boy.” The question was 
now referred to young Ernest for final decision, his parents 
believing that God would grant unto him, in his choice, “that 
wisdom which is profitable to direct.” ‘The lad had, from his 
earliest childhood, given evidence of uncommon piety, and 
had determined, if he lived,to become a preacher of the Gos- 
pel. His predilection for this vocation was probably, in some 
measure, influenced by the fact that his paternal ancestors, for 
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several generations, had been ministers of the Gospel, but a 
circumstance that occurred, when he was only five years old, 
made an abiding impression upon his mind, and seemed, un- 
der the direction of an overruling providence, the turning 
point in his life. His parents, with him, made a visit to Herrn- 
hut, and whilst there, Bishop Miller, a venerable minister of 
the Moravian church, after having catechized the child, took 
him into his arms, blessed him, and solemnly devoted him to 
the ministry of reconciliation. ‘The occasion of that impres- 
sive scene, and the words of the dedication service, in after 
days rang through his ears, nor were they ever forgotten; for 
when he was an old man, he would still repeat them in the 
language they were first uttered. His desire for the sacred of- 
fice was strengthened from year to year, and whenever the 
subject of Russia was mentioned in his presence, he manifest- 
ed the greatest aversion to the proposition of the Empress. He 
felt that his was a higher calling, that his time and services 
were required for a more important work, that it was his duty 
to labor as an ambassador of Christ, in extending the interests 
of his kingdom. When, therefore, the Empress wrote for a 
final answer, and the decision was placed in his hands, the 
youth had no hesitation in giving a peremptory negative io the 
application. Often in after life did he refer to this incident in 
his life, and in his decision recognize the providence of God, 
which watches with parental care over all our ways. “Had I 
accepted Catharine’s offer,” he would say, “how different 
would have been my life—how changed my lot! Who knows 
but perhaps I might even now be languishing in the mines of 
Siberia, as many of the former favorites of the Czars have 
been.” 

The studies of young Hazelius were commenced at Neu- 
salz, his native place. ‘They were for some time continued at 
Kleinwelke, when he entered the institution at Barby, at which 
his academic course was completed. Iu the thorough classi- 
cal and scientific training he received, he laid the foundation 
of his future usefulness, and of that success which followed 
his future career as an instructor. His theological studies he 
pursued at Niesky, a Moravian institution, under the superin- 
tendence of Bishop Anders, the senior Bishop of the Confer- 
ence, after which he was furnished by the authorities of the 
church with a license as a candidate to preach the Gospel. In 
the year 1800 he received an appointment as classical teacher 
for the Moravian Seminary at Nazareth, Pennsylvania. This 
he accepted, notwithstanding the opposition of his friends, and 
the fact that many eligible situations had been offered him in 
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his native land. Thus, in the providence of God, he was 
brought to this country, which became the scene of his labors 
for more than half a century. His attention, in this new 
field, was first directed to the acquisition of the English lan- 
guage. ‘The same application and perseverance, which dis- 
tinguished all his efforts, were brought to bear upon this under- 
taking, and not without the most successful results. He soon 
secured such an acquaintance with the language, as was ne- 
cessary to imparting instruction in the institution. In this sit- 
uation he continued to labor for eight years with great efficien- 
cy, having, during the period, been appointed head-teacher 
and professor of ‘Theology in the Theological departinent. It 
is a little remarkable, that the first three divinity students he 
had at Nazareth, became Bishops in the Moravian church. 
Differing, however, from his brethren, in their views of 
church governmentand discipline, and influenced also by other 
considerations, Dr. Hazelius resolved to sever his connexion 
with the Seminary, and to change his ecclesiastical relations. 
He felt an earnest desire to unite with the Lutheran church, 
in whose service his fathers had, for so many years, lived and 
labored. Whilst he had the highest respect for the church 
which his father had adopted, and under whose influences he 
had been reared, yet he cherished a still greater veneration for 
that church, at whose altars his ancestors for centuries had 
worshipped. Without any disparagement, therefore, to his 
Moravian brethren, who adhered to the same symbol of chris- 
tian faith, and to whose interests he was strongly attached, he 
regarded it his duty to return to the church endeared to him by 
so many hallowed associations, and to labor, under her auspi- 
ces, for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. He left them 
in peace, bearing with him the highest testimonials of his abil- 
ities as a teacher, and his character as a man and a christian. 
In the spring of 1809 he returned to Philadelphia, and for a 
season, gave instruction in a private classical school. His du- 
ties here he discharged with his accustomed energy and success. 
Bat he did not occupy the position-very long. Having been, 
in the fall of the year, invited to take charge of the united 
congregations in New Germantown, German Valley and Spruce 
Run, Hunterdon county, in the state of New Jersey, he ac- 
cepted the call. As he had previously preached only as a li- 
centiate, he was ordained by the ministerium of New York, 
and then entered upon his pastoral duties. In this situation 
he also faithfully labored, and with the blessing of God festing 
upon him. He was never found wanting in the performance 
Vor. VII. No. 27. 49 
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of any of his obligations. The labors of the Sabbath required 
him to go from seven to fifteen miles to his distant congrega- 
tions, in one of which he preached every two weeks, and the 
other once in four weeks. When he resigned his charge, he 
left the congregations all in a flourishing condition. At New 
Germantown, the place in which he lived, he also conducted 
a classical Academy, from which some idea may be formed of 
the extent of labor he performed, and the amount of industry 
he possessed. 

In 1815 the. institution at Hartwick went into operation, and 
Dr. Hazelius was selected by the Vice-Executor of Mr. Hart- 
wig’s will as Professor of christian theology, and Principal of the 
classical department. The appointment was confirmed by 
the New York ministerium, and the Professor immediately en- 
tered upon the work assigned him. This institution he served 
for fifteen years, discharging with great fidelity and ability his 
various and arduous duties. It was owing to his active exer- 
tions that the Seminary was established on a solid basis, and 
obtained a celebrity as deserved as it was extended. In addi- 
tion to his labors as an instructor, he was also compelled to per- 
form regular pulpit service, and to act as Pastor of the village 
congregation. During his residence bere he was associated 
with the various interests of education and religion, and labored 
in every way to promote the welfare of Zion. His name is 
very dear to the churches and synods connected with Hartwick 
Seminary, and his memory is cherished with much affection 
by the brethren, that were educated here under his direction. 

In the spring of 1830 having been elected Professor of Bibli- 
cal and Oriental Literature, and of the German language in our 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, he decided to accept the 
appointment, as he supposed the position Would furnish him 
a field of increased usefulness in the church. The following 
September he was solemnly inducted into office in the pre- 
sence of the Board of Directors and a large assembly of the 
people, J. D. Kurtz, D. D. of Baltimore delivering the charge 
to the Professor, who after having read and signed the declara- 
tion required, pronounced an interesting discourse on the histo- 
ry of our church in this country. His connexion with this 
Seminary was, however, very brief. He resigned his chair in 
1833, very much to the regret of the Directors, who in their 
minutes testify to the zeal and industry, with which he had 
discharged the duties of his office. The Theological Seminary 
of the Synod of South Carolina had been deprived by death 
of the services of Professor Schwartz, who had excited the 
most promising expectations in reference to his future useful- 
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ness to our churches in the south, and in their bereavement the 
guardians of this infant institution anxiously turned their eyes 
to Professor Hazelius as particularly fitted, by his varied qual- 
ification and experience in teaching, for the station. When 
the unanimous wishes of the Board were communicated to 
him, and the wants of the Seminary so urgently pressed upon 
his attention, he could not resist the earnest appeal, although 
the acceptance of the appointment involved some pecuniary 
sacrifice. Regarding it as a call of Providence, he wrote to the 
brethren, that he would come. As soon as he could make his 
arrangements, he started for his new field of labor, and on the 
Ist day of January, 1834, entered upon the duties of his of- 
fice. 

In the summer of 1842 he revisited his native land, and the 
scenes of his youth. He met with a most cordial reception 
and was flattered and caressed by the noble and the great. ‘The 
strongest influences were exerted and the most tempting offers 
made to induce him to return with his ‘family to the country 
of his birth, but without effect. The king of Prussia offered 
him a lucrative situation, but the land of his adoption and his 
little Seminary in the backwoods of Carolina had become too 
dear to him to relinquish for any other considerations. 

In this position he spent the remainder of his active and 
useful life, watching over the interest of the institution, with 
the most tender solicitude, and devoting to it his best energies 
and influence. Hopeful and zealous, patient and persevering, 
he never despaired or relaxed his efforts for the elevation and 
advancement of the school confided to his care. The Semi- 
nary was firmly established. It continued to flourish and its 
usefulness was increased. Its facilities for instruction were ex- 
tended, so as to meet the wantand interest of the church. The 
influence of the Professor was salutary, not only in fitting young 
men for the ministry of reconciliation, but in building up and 
strengthening our southren Zion, in introducing wholesome 
discipline into the churches, and in laboring faithfully and ef- 
ficiently to advance the welfare of the people. During a period 
of nineteen years his connexion with this institution continued. 
And finally, when, at his own request and in consequence of 
increased age and growing infirmities, his resignation was ac- 
cepted and another appointed to take his place, he did not 
cease, till the last, to divide with his successor the duties of in- 
struction in the institution- It was only four dayg preceding 
his death that exhausted nature compelled him to bid a final 
adieu tothe students in the capacity of their instructor. Scarcely 
had he quitted his post when the summons came to him to 
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relinquish these earthly scenes and this tenement of clay, in 
which he had been a lodger beyond the ordinary term of hu- 
man life. He died on Sabbath, February 20th, 1853, in the 
76th year of his age, afier a few days’ illness. He had taken 
cold, most probably from change in the weather, which produ- 
ced some derangement in his system, and his constitution be- 
ing feeble and frail, death was the result. He had a kind of 
presentiment before he was taken sick, that he would shortly 
die, and for a year or more he endeavored to prepare his family 
for his departure by frequent allusions to the subject. He 
tranquilly descended to the grave, without a fear, full of thank- 
fulness for God’s mercies, and gladdened by the prospects of 
a glorious immortality. There was no doubt in his death. 
He had prepared to meet his God, and when his strength fuil- 
ed, God was the strength of his heart and his portion for ever, 
“TI saw him in his last moments,” says Dr. Eichelberger, “and 
never knew I a christian to die more calmly and sweetly.” He 
peacefully departed from his labors on earth to the enjoyment 
of his reward on high. ‘Those who marked the perfect man 
and beheld the upright, saw that the end of that man was 
peace. 
«Eye hath not seen, 
_Ear hath not heard, nor can the human heart 
Those joys conceive, which blissful heritage 
Chiist for his faithful votaries prepares.” 
His remains repose on the grounds intermediate between the 
dwelling he occupied, and the lecture room of the Seminary, 
a spot endeared to him in life, and rendered now more precious 
to his friends, by the associations which still cluster around it. 
His funeral was attended by a large concourse of people, who 
came to show their affection for the deceased, and their grief 
for the loss they had sustained. From distant points the young 
and the aged, the learned and the honored came to the house 
of mourning, all feeling themselves personally bereaved, and 
knowing “that a prince and a great man had fallen in Israel.” 
An appropriate discourse was delivered by Rev. Dr. Bachman, 
who had been on terms of the most intimate intercourse with 
him for upwards of forty years, from the words: “And I heard 
a voice from heaven, saying unto me, write, Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth, yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they rest from their labors, and their works do fol- 
low them.” Rev. Dr. Eichelberger, Professor Berly, and Rev. 
E. B. Hort were also present, and participated in the solemni- 
ties of the occasion. 
Thus passed away from among us, one of our most useful, 
purest and best men, who had labored long and faithfully in 
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the service of the church. Always in his place, and ready for 
every good work, he was to us, by his example, his counsel 
and his prayers, an inestimable blessing. Whether we con- 
sider him in his public or private life, as a minister of the Gos. 
pel, or an instructor of the young, in his official or social rela- 
tions, his was a character of rare worth. He was a great and 
a good man, endowed with noble qualities of heart and mind. 

As a scholar and a man of letters, Dr. Hazelius occupied a 
high rank. He received the Doctorate simultaneously from 
Union, and Columbia College, N. Y., in the year 1824. He 
was invited toa Professorship in Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., and also at Princeton, in the College of New Jersey. His 
attainments in literature were varied and extensive. He was 
intimately acquainted with the Latin, Greek and Helrew, as 
well as with several modern languages. He was very famil- 
jar with ecclesiastical and general history, and had given con- 
siderable attention to exegetical studies. Asa theologian, he 
was learned and sound, as a preacher, respectable and faithful, 
solid rather than showy, anxious to instruct his hearers, rather 
than to gratify their fancy. Asan author he accomplished 
much, considering his numerous engagements and multiplied 
labors. Some of the works he prepared for the press, he trans- 
lated from the German, others were original; some of them 
have been already published, others are yet in manuscript. 
The following list embraces those that have been published : 
Life of Luther; Life of Stilling; Augsburg Confession with 
annotations ; Materials for Catechization on passages of Scrip- 
ture; Church History; History of the Lutheran Charch in 
America. He was also for some time Editor of the Evangel- 
ische Magazine, published at Gettysburg, Pa. 

In his theological views, Dr. Hazelius was very evangelical, 
yet his doctrinal position was liberal. ‘The Augsburg Confes- 
sion he adopted as his creed, but did not give an ex animo 
subscription to all its articles. He was disposed to be very tol- 
erant towards those who differed from him on those points 
which are not considered fundamental. His motto was, Jn 
essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things chari- 
ty. In his annotations on the Augsburg Confession, he uses 
the following language: “If, therefore, any departure fromthe 
literal sense of the Augsburg Confession, amounts to a derelic- 
tion of Lutheranism, it is certainly a source of congratulation 
and joy to those who have thus departed, that Luther and Me- 
Janchthon have set them the example. ‘Those heroes of the 
Reformation never intended that christians should follow them 
in all respects, for even they differed among themselves, in re- 
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gard to some opinions concerning the Lord’s Supper ; but they 
demanded that christians should prayerfully study the Bible, 
and consider the authority of that book as paramount to all 
human wisdom and philosophy. On this broad basis of Pro- 
testantism, the American Lutheran churches are still standing ; 
charitable and liberal in matters of minor importance, they are 
willing to aid in levelling down the partition walls, which are 
now separating protestant from protestant. But we firmly em- 
brace the word of God as contained in the Scriptures, as his 
divine power to the salvation of every one who believeth.” 

Again he says: “If then, according to the testimony of the 
reformers, their aim in composing this Confession, rather was 
to show what doctrines they could conscientiously profess, in 
common with the Papists, and wherein they could not agree 
with them, than that every word should be considered by pos- 
terity as an undeviating rule of faith, we ought not to give this 
Confession a greater importance in our day than the heroes of 
the Reformation claimed for their performance. The main 
principle of the Reformation is nota slavish adherence to ev- 
ery sentiment of those great and learned men, who had to 
shepe their course according to circumstances beyond their 
control, but it is that the Bible is paramount to every humana 
authority, and the only rule of faith and practice to the chris- 
tian.” 

After expressing his views on the Lord’s Supper, which 
differ in no material point from those entertained by the other 
protestant churches on the subject, he adds: “If any of our 
brethren should entertain sentiments apparently more confor- 
mable to the views and language held forth in the Augsburg 
Confession, and other writings of the first reformers, we do not 
desire or wish to disturb him in that opinion, inasmuch as we 
know that the main point in this, as well as in every other re- 
ligious observance, is the heart; if this is hungry and thirsty 
after the blessing which Christ will impart to the believer in 
his sacrament, he may rest assured that blessing shall be his, 
whatever may be his individual view of the mode of commu- 
nion with Christ at his table. For however much individual 
professors or churches may differ as regards minor and non-es- 
sential features in the christian system, all agree in professing 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism. Around the table of their 
cominon Lord and Master, they may meet in the hallowed ex- 
ercise of christian love. At the table of Christ they may for- 
get their minor differences, and commune in sweet and endear- 
ing fellowship with each other and the Lord.” 
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In his intercourse with christians of other denominations, 
he always evinced a most catholic spirit, never inclined to con- 
tend for his own Shibboleth, or to unchurch those who differed 
from him in their religious belief. Sect could not confine the 
charity of his feeling, or restrain the kindness of his heart. No 
church could claim him as entirely its own. He belonged to 
humanity and to the world, because he belonged to God and 
to Christ. 

To the office of instructor Dr. Hazelius brought uncommon 
qualifications. His abilities in this direction all acknowledged. 
His pupils, who are scattered through the country, occupying 
important positions, either as ministers of the Gospel, or of a 
political or civil character, furnish the same testimony on this 
subject. Some of our most active and useful clergymen were 
prepared by him for the christian ministry. During the thirty- 
seven years he occupied the place of Professor in our schools 
of the prophets, the Lutheran church increased tenfold, and 
he was honored by his Master in contributing a considerable 
matetial to this increase. Although his body now sleeps in 
the silent tomb, the work of bringing lost and ruined men to 
the cross of Christ, through his instrumentality, will still go 
forward to the latest period of time, and when the last trump 
shall sound to wake the sleeping dead, eternity alone shall re- 
veal the great and everlasting good. He loved the work in 
which he was engaged. His devotion to teaching often rose 
to enthusiasm. Iis duties to him were never irksome, or hung 
heavily upon his hands. In the young he took a deep and 
tender interest, and did all that lay in his power to assist them. 
He had the faculty of adapting himself to their feelings, and 
of entering into their frame of mind. Familiar and affection- 
ate as a father, he secured their confidence, inspired them with 
something of his own earnestness, while he commanded their 
warm regard by his magnanimity, and held their sympathies 
by the deep sincerity of his religious feeling. He swayed 
equally with the law of kindness and the law of firmness, his 
tendeness was corrective, his rebukes were healing, his very 
gentleness was the charm of his power. 

“His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Played on his lips ; and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity and love. 


The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness.” 


We believe that all who ever sustained to him the relation 
of pupil, without a single exception, were most devoted in 
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their attachment tohim. Writes one,' on hearing the intelli. 
gence of his death: “Twenty-three years have passed since I 
first met and beheld the lively, intelligent and pleasant coun- 
tenance of this well beloved friend. Gettysburg was made 
the more dear to me on his account. Asa poor student, I of- 
ten found comfort in his presence, because he knew how to 
sympathize with me. More than once was my heart made 
glad, when he met me with a fatherly smile, asking me, ‘how 
are you getting along, young friend? Have you means where- 
with to live?’ If I “answered, ‘No!’ he said, ‘I'll see to it.’ 
The impressions I received from his conversation and godly 
walk, have ever been of much use to me, and will never be 
forgotten.” Says another,? who was also his pupil: “He still 
lives in the grateful recollection of us all—in the multiplied 
blessings which survive him, and in works which, following 
him through time, will greet him in eternity: We cannot— 
we would not—forget him as long as we live: in our best 
thoughts, in our noblest sentiments, in our holiest emotions he 
lives in us. His eulogy is engraven in monuments more en- 
during than brass or precious stones ; in human influences as 
indestructible as eternity—as glorious as immortal hopes.” 

Dr. Hazelius was a man of indefatigable industry, and per- 
formed with great thoroughness, anything he undertook. His 
active mind was never at rest. It was always devising and 
executing some useful scheme. While he was yet at Hart- 
wick, he employed his suinmer vacations in visiting congrega- 
tions, unsupplied with the ministrations of the word, in differ- 
ent parts of the State, and performing Ahe labors of a home 
missionary. It is supposed that in this way he preserved some 
of our congregations from extinction, by his faithful labors. 
He never shrank from any effort, or became weary in well 
doing. 

There was something very beautiful and attractive in Dr. 
Hazelius’ private character. His heart was under the domin- 
ion of an expansive and disinterested benevolence. It was as 
wari and as kind as a child’s, and as true as steel. He was 
an Israelite in whom there was no guile. Every thought he 
uttered came from his inmost soul. His countenance was an 
index of his heart, open, generous and pure. He was one of 
the last men to be guilty of disingenuous cunning, or dishon- 
orable dealing in any way. He had no talent for intrigue, no 
aptitude for reaching his ends by circuitous or subterranean 
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processes of any kind. He never smiled on what he disap- 
proved, or connived at what he knew to be wrong. In real 
kindness of nature, and depth and tenderness of feeling, no 
one surpassed him. He was aman of sterling integrity, of 
striking simplicity, which never allowed any trace of superior 
dignity to appear, of unaffected, cheerful piety, honest in all 
his purposes, and fixed and steady in their execution. His 
whole deportment was so bland and condescending, that even 
the most timid and diffident felt no embarrassment in his pres- 
ence. When he mingled in society, instead of being gloomy, 
silent or reserved, he was uniformly social, affable and com- 
municative. All approached him with the freedom and affec- 
tion of children. His conversation was pleasing and instruct- 
ive, and few ever spent an hour with him, who were not de- 
lighted and edified. In all the relations of life he was honored, 
cherished, beloved, esteemed and admired. 
“Oh! who can speak his praise. Great humble man.” 


His sympathy with those in trouble and distress, with the suf- 
fering, the sick, the bereaved, the tried and the desponding, 
was most profound and active. His sheltering arms were 
spread wide with a generous welcome, to overshadow all who 
needed refuge. In his visits of mercy, ministering to the body 
nas well as the soul, he was unremitting and faithful. He had 
a kind word, fitly spoken, for every one with whom he came 
in contact, an encouraging or consoling remark to guide and 
strengthen the child of affliction or sorrow : 

“Tt is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort, which by daily use 

Hath almost lost its sense ; but on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmourned, *twill fall 

Like richest music.” 
We do not say that the subject of our sketch was faultless. He 
himself laid no claim to exemption from the frailties of human 
nature. He had his infirmities— 

«But e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 


His was no negative character. “He had some prejudices, 
and was somewhat hasty at times,” says Dr. Miller, “which 
might make, on such as did not know him intimately, an un- 
favorable impression, but to his friends it was a mere foil to his 
noble qualities of heart and mind.” None doubted the sincer- 
ity of his christian principle. His piety was seen in all that 
he did, in all that he said. No trumpet, no phylactery was 
necessary to announce its presence. His suavity, his cheer- 
Vou. VIL. No. 27. 50 
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fulness, his overflowing kindness, the whole tone of his con- 
versation and conduct, betrayed the identity of his soul with 
heaven, and produced the conviction, “Thou also wast with 
Jesus of Nazareth.” 

In the contemplation of his life, in its great usefulness, its 
completeness, and the crowning glory of its purity in obedi- 
ence to God, which, through faith, terminated so calmly, we 
feel that with him all is well, and as the voice, to which friends 
so often listened, ishushed in death, we can cordially exclaim : 

“Why weep ye then for him, who having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed—tife’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 


While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set.” 


DAVID JACOBS. 


«Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the North wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death !” 

Few men gave brighter promise of efficiency than the sub- 
ject of the present sketch ; few have there been, whose prema- 
ture removal from scenes of usefulness, was the occasion of 
deeper and more earnest grief. Young and ardent, endowed 
by nature with more than ordinary gifts, with a mind highly 
disciplined, and richly stored with knowledge, and a heart 
wholly consecrated to God, occupying an important position 
inthe church, and discharging its duties with distinguished 
success, much was expected from his future career. ‘These 
fond expectations, in the providence of God, were frustrated, 
the sanguine hopes of the church were disappointed! In the 
pride and vigor of early manhood, in the midst of active use- 
fulness, when the church was crying, “the harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers are few,” he was stricken down and 
called away from earth to heaven ! 


Nec scire fas est omnia. 


The mysterious and melancholy event we must ascribe to the 
sovereign pleasure of Him, who does all things according to the 
counsel of his most righteous will, who “numbers our days,” 
who “changes the countenance of man and sends him away,” 
and we must acknowledge it to be just. No matter how af- 
flictive the dispensation, it is our duty cordially to acquiesce in 
the divine appointment, and to submit with christian resigna- 
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tion! Every occurrence of life, we know, is directed by un- 
erring wisdom, combined with infinite goodness, and is design- 
ed for the accomplishment of some gracious purpose. ‘I'he 
workman can be dispensed with, but the work will still be car- 
ried forward. “The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the 
word of our God shall stand forever.” .Thus are we taught to 
make the Lord our confidence, and to do with our might what 
our hands find to do, knowing that the night cometh certainly, 
when no man can work. 

David Jacobs was born in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, 
on the 22nd of November, 1805. His parents, Henry and 
Anna Maria Jacobs, were of German extraction, and regular 
members of the Lutheran church, conscientious and exempla- 
ry in their life, anxious themselves todo right, and to please 
God, whilst they constantly labored to rear their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Although early de- 
prived of his parents, his mother dying when he was in his 
fifth year, and his father, before he had reached his sixteenth, 
the influence of their christian example was not lost upon his 
character. From his earliest infancy, he was mild and gentle 
in disposition, rigidly moral, upright and dutiful. ‘The reli- 
gious instructions he received from his father gradually devel- 
oped in him a serious thoughtfulness, and a disposition to read 
the word of God. He was a diflident, retiring boy, who loved 
to withdraw himself from the observation of others, and com- 
mune with his own thoughts. He found his pleasure in books 
rather than in active sports. In the quiet of rural life, assisting 
his father upon the farm, he spent his early days, and grew up 
a serious and sober youth. ‘The bent of his character was al- 
so noticed in his efforts for the acquisition of knowledge, and 
in the improvement of the advantages he enjoyed at a country 
school. He was not satisfied with the ordinary routine of pre- 
scribed duties, but he undertook and carried through, of his 
own accord, considerable additional labor. He applied him- 
self with intense earnestness to his books, evincing a remarka- 
ble fondness for study, and a spirit of inquiry in reference to 
the subjects that engaged his attention. Having faithfully 
employed the facilities afforded him at home, for mental cul- 
ture, he felt desirous of extending his education, and of still 
further prosecuting his studies. 

In the spring of 1822, a few months after the death of his 
father, Mr. Jacobs attended a course of catechetical instruction, 
undet the ministry of Rev. J. Ruthrauff, the pastor of the 
church in which he was accustomed to worship, who possessed 
great power in interesting his catechumens in the truths of re- 
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ligion, and who, it was supposed, accomplished more good in 
this way than by his ordinary pulpit labots. ‘The exercises 
were blessed tothe subject of our narrative. He consecrated 
himself, at this time, to the service of God, in an evangelical 
religious profession, which he honored by an eminently con- 
sistent and devout life. It is not known that there was any 
thing remarkable in his christian experience. He was not 
prone to relate much of his own religious exercises, yet he 
seemed to feel the presence of God about him. “His spiritual 
life was gradually progressive. It had begun in early boy- 
hood, and seemed to receive a favorable impulse under the 
influences by which he was surrounded. It assumed a more 
decided character, a more definite purpose, during his attend- 
ance upon the religious instructions of his pastor. It was also 
at this period that he fully determined to give himself up to 
the work of preaching the Gospel, and to offer himself as a 
candidate for the sacred office. From this point in his history 
his piety became more active, and all who knew him regarded 
him asa genuine christian, deeply imbued with the spirit of 
his Master, and strongly influenced by a desire to benefit his 
fellow-men. 

It was in the month of June, 1822, immediately after he 
had made a profession of his faith in Christ, that Mr. Jacobs 
visited Hagerstown and made known to Rev. B. Kurtz, who 
was then the pastor of the Lutheran congregation in that place, 
his earnest desires and future intentions. By him he was 
kindly encouraged. He received him into his own family, as 
there was a difficulty in procuring a suitable boarding house, 
devoted to him his special care and attention, and furnished 
him with the counsel and instruction he required. For the 
kindness he received from Dr. Kurtz and his family, he ever 
seemed most grateful, and frequently expressed his indebted- 
ness. This feeling is creditable to the young man; we should 
never forget those who have conferred upon us_benefactions ; 
we should always cherish, with affectionate regard, those whom 
God has employed to be the guide of our inexperienced youth. 

Whilst a member of Dr. Kurtz’ family, Mr. Jacobs attended 
the Hagertown Academy, which was then in the charge of 
Mr. Wilson, for the purpose of pursuing a classical course of 
study. He did not desire to enter upon the work of the min- 
istry without the necessary preparatory training. He enter- 
tained correct views of its responsible duties, and felt unwill- 
ing to engage in them, unless he possessed the requisite qual- 
ifications. He thought that those, whom Christ ordains and 
appoints to the ministry, should study to approve themselves 
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unto God, workmen needing not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the word of trath. During his connexion with the Acad- 
emy his efforts were unremitting and determined. He sus- 
tained the reputation of a diligent and successful student. He 
was distinguished for his accuracy and thoroughness in what- 
ever he undertook. He never did anything superficially. 
These characteristics followed him through life. His progress 
in study was also very rapid. He passed over the ground so 
quickly as to surprise his instructor and those who were asso- 
ciated with him in study. It is said that he had committed 
the Latin Grammar to memory in the space of nine days. 

In the fall of 1823, he repaired to Jefferson College, Can- 
onsburg Pa., then under the Presidency of Rev. Dr. Brown. 
He entered the Junior class, and was graduated at the com- 
mencement in 1825. Here also he devoted himself most 
faithfully to his duties. He was careful‘not to fritter away 
his time in aimless efforts, or in the pursuit of objects un- 
worthy the attention of the student. He was prompt in 
his attendance upon the recitation room, and was always pre- 
pared for its exercises. He took a high rank in his class, and 
was particularly distinguished asa linguist. He was frequently 
requested by the Professor of Languages, in his absence, to 
hearhis Latin and Greek recitations. Whilst at college, his 
religious character ripened into maturity. ‘The institution was 
visited with several precious revivals of religion, in which he 
took a deep and active interest. He was faithful in the use of 
the means of grace, with which he was favored, and sought to 
improve every opportunity afforded him for growth in piety. 
He was a regular attendant, not only upon the exercises of the 
sanctuary on the Lord’s day, but duringthe week he regarded 
itasa privilege, as well as a duty, to attend the meeting for 
social prayer, and to unite with God’s people in religious ser- 
vices. He was a steadfast, consistent and conscientious chris- 
tian, a living epistle, known and read of all men, exerting a 
conservative influence upon those with whom he came in con- 
tact, diffusing a cheering, life-giving radiance, and advancing 
a cause he professed to love, and the interests of which it was 
his duty to promote. So much confidence in his sincerity and 
integrity was entertained by his fellow-students, that not even 
the tongue of the wicked ever uttered a word to the disparage- 
ment of his christian character. 

After his graduation in college, Mr. Jacobs placed himself 
again under the care of Dr. Kurtz, for the purpose of prose- 
cuging his theological studies. But as our Theological Semi- 
nary went into operation the following year, under the direc- 
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tion of Profersor Schmucker, he removed to Gettysburg in the 
autumn of 1826, and became one of the first students of this 
school of the prophets. On the 25th of June, 1827, he took 
charge of the classical department, organized in connexion 
with the Theological Seminary. For the want of the proper 
Academic training, it was found that many of the applicants 
for admission into the Seminary, were unprepared for 'Theo- 
logical instruction. It was, therefore, deemed expedient to 
establish a classical school’ in the same place, in which young 
men could be furnished with the facilities for acquiring a 
knowledge of the subjects required preparatory to the study of 
theology. From this beginning Pennsylvania College took its 
origin, which has been the prolific source of much good to our 
church. Mr. Jacobs was the first teacher of the school, and 
during his whole connexion with it, the written testimony is, 
that “he faithfully ‘and honorably discharged the duties of his 
station, enjoying in a high degree, the respect and affection of 
all who were under his charge.” He entered upon his work 
with great earnestness, and a deep sense of the responsibilities 
that rested upon him. He gave himself up wholly to his 
‘duties, and labored with great fidelity to promote the highest 
good of those committed to his care. He aimed to produce a 
sound and useful education, thorough and accurate scholar- 
ship, to make his pupils fully understand and completely mas- 
ter the ground over which they travelled, not to be satisfied 
with superficial attainments or appearances, but to labor for 
practical and permanent results. He was rigid as a disciplina- 
rian, requiring a faithful observance of the regulations, and a 
careful attention to the duties prescribed. He felt that he was 
under as great obligation to enforce the law, as the student was 
to render prompt obedience. His views on the subject of ed- 
ucation were generally correct and enlarged. He was not on- 
ly concerned in reference to the temporal good of the young 
men, but he also carefully looked after their spiritual interests. 
He was faithful in urging the claims of personal religion on 
those within the sphere of his immediate influence, ever man- 
ifesting an anxious regard for the surrender of their hearts to 
God. Whilst they were acquiring knowledge that was design- 
ed to qualify them for usefulness in this life, he desired that 
they might gain that wisdom, which was able to make wise 
unto salvation, that they might be trained for heaven, and the 
blissful rewards of immortality. He taught them to climb the 
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hill of Calvary as well as the heights of Parnassus, and whilst 
they were slaking their thirst from the waters of Castalia, to 
drink deep of 
*Siloa’s biook, that flows 
Fast by the oracles of God,” 

to sit at the feet of our Great Teacher, whose Gospel has re- 
vealed the only true path to glory, honor and immortality. In 
every suitable way he strove to lead their minds from earth to 
heaven,to a saving acquaintance with Jesus Christ. This 
lively interest in their spiritual welfare was shown, not only ia 
his public efforts, but in private, when alone with his God in 
his supplications atthe mercy seat. His christian life, the 
light of his earnest and unostentatious piety, was not without 
its salutary influence upon his pupils. Although years have 
elapsed since he passed away from among us, yet there are 
many who still remember his holy example, and who speak 
most affectionately of hisdisinterested and faithful instructions. 
He nobly performed bis work. Never did man pursue his 
object with aim more exalted, and we believe, with success 
more satisfactory. 

Atthe meeting of the West Pennsylvania Synod, held in 
1829, Mr. Jacobs was licensed to preach the Gospel, but as he 
continued to teach in the Gymnasium, and his health was 
delicate, he seldom officiated in the pulpit. His arduous du- 
ties in the school, afforded him little leisure tomake the neces- 
sary preparations for the Sabbath. So brief a period was he 
in the ministry, that we are unable to form an idea of his 
powers in this direction. He was naturally timid, and dispo- 
sed to shrink from the public gaze, so that it is probable some 
time would have been required to make him feel perfecty at 
home in the pulpit. Ultimately he could not have failed in 
becoming an acceptable and effective preacher. 

Mr. Jacobs remained in his field of labor, until the summer 
of 1830, when, in consequence of the precarious state of his 
health, he relinquished his duties. His constitution naturally 
delicate, had become greatly impaired, owing to the arduous 
labors and the anxieties connected with his position. His 
friends urged him to suspend his cares fora season, and take 
a jaunt for the benefit of his health, yet no one considered 
him dangerously ill, or supposed that his pilgrimage on earth 
Was so soon to terminate. He the more cheerfully consented 
to undertake the trip, that he might accompany his friend, Mr. 
Wingard,’ a fellow-student, to his home in the South, who 


‘ Rev. Jacob Wingard died in Lexington, 8. C., January 18th, 1831, in 
the twenty-ninth vear of his age. 
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had for some time been very much out of health. In order 
that the reader may perceive how much he was under the in- 
fluence of christian principle, how conscientiously be acted in 
all his undertakings, and with what resignation he submitted 
to all his afflictions, we subjoin a few extracts from the diary 
which he kept during his journey. Referring to the consider- 
ations which influenced him to travel, he says: 

“Having been in a delicate state of health for some months 
past, I thought it prudent and necessary to travel for the im- 
provement of my health. Endeavoring to commit myself to 
God—to the guidance and protection of Providence, I left 
Gettysburg in company with brother Wingard (a theological 
student from South Carolina), on the 10th of September, 1830, 
expecting to go by water to Charleston, thence to Columbia, 
and return through North Carolina and Virginia home. I 
undertook the journey in order to accompany brother Wing- 
ard, as he was sick, and from a belief that it will beto my 
advantage to make a ‘tour to the South. May the Lord be 
merciful to me, and grant me his protection and grace, and 
render efficient the means used for the restoration of my health! 
May the Lord direct my steps, throughout the vicissitudes and 
uncertainties of the residue of my appointed time upon earth ; 
and whether it be long or short, may it be devoted to his ser- 
vice, and to the best interests of immortal souls.” 

He had many trials to endure in his travels to the South, 
and was exposed to numerous dangers, yet amidst all his dis- 
couragements, his confidence in God was unshaken, he was 
perfectly resigned to his will. 

Hine omne principium, hue refer exitum. 


In consequence of his detention on the way, occasioned by 
accidents, he was eighteen days reaching Lexington, 98. C.,the 
extreme southern point of his journey. On the 7th of Sep- 
tember the stage-coach was upset. He however received little 
injury, but on the following day he encountered a more seri- 
ous disaster, by the precipitation of the coach over the abut- 
ment of a bridge, seven or eight feet high, on Fishing creek. 
The coach was broken to pieces, and he was considerably in- 
jured. He was thus detained five days at the house of Col. 
Nicholson, from whom he received the kindest attention. In 
allusion to his misfortunes, he remarks : 

«God moves in agmysterious way, 

His wonders to perform.” 
“Our plans have been changed, and we have been interrupted 
in our progress—have met with accidents, and our prospects 
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altogether discouraging, byt we have reason to believe that all 
things work together for our good. We have been too un- 
grateful, too unmindful of the mercies and goodness of God, 
forgetting that our life and all its blessings and comforts, are in 
his hands. Our Heavenly Father deals kindly and gently with 
us ; if this prove ineffectual, he sends us afflictions, and shows 
us our danger. ‘Thus we are called upon to prepare to meet 
our God, not knowing what day or hour we may be summon- 
edhence. Oh! that all these things might have their desired 
effect; that we might become more faithful and more devoted 
to the service of God.” On the firstof October he turned his 
face homeward, with the view of resuming his duties at the 
beginning of the winter session, and in a review of the diffi- 
culties he had encountered, and the mercies he experienced, 
he makes the following entry: “In considering the scenes 
through which we passed, and the changes made in our plans 
since leaving Gettysburg, I must say, great are the kindnesses 
and mercies of our God! At the time of our departure, it was 
our design to proceed from Baltimore to Charleston by water. 
This plan was, however, frustrated, for reasons then unknown 
to us, yet we supposed it to be the will of God. We then 
took the steamboat and stages, and met with various disasters. 
Yetin these, great mercy was mingled with misfortune, not 
only in preventing a more serious injury, but in providing for 
usa person who caused every attention to be paid us. After 
proceeding again a little distance, we heard of the yellow fe- 
ver prevailing in Charleston, and thus we recognized the hand 
of God in not permitting us to enter Charleston at that time. 
By our afflictions we are called upon to reflect that our lives 
are altogether uncertain; that we are in the hands of God; 
that whether we experience affliction or prosperity, it ‘is all 
designed for good. In the mercies of Providence we are taught 
the character of Him who presides over our destinies. Oh! 
that we might be induced to show in our conduct, a sense of 
our dependence on him, and devotedness to his cause.” How 
interesting it is, to find the christian thus exercising confidence 
in God, and cheerfully acquiescing in the dispensations of his 
providence! It is consoling to know that our Father in Heaven 
rules, and that he has promised to cause all things to work for 
good to those who love him. 

‘Happy the man who sees a God employed 

In all the good and ill that chequer life ! 

Resolving all events, with their effects 


And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme !” 


Vor. VII. No. 27. 51 
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On his way homeward, he traveled on horseback. The 
journey was protracted and irksome, the weather rainy and 
unpleasant, bis health still much impaired, his spirits greatly 
depressed. Yet he endeavored to comfort himself by a calm 
recognition of providence, and by an unreserved surrender of 
all hisinterests into the hands of his covenant keeping God. 
He had reached Shepherdstown, Va., when he found that he 
could proceed no farther in his course. There he laid his fe- 
vered body down to die, in a strange place, and among stran- 
gers. ‘Though the best medical skill was put into requisition, 
it proved of no avail; disease was resistless, and baffled every 
ministration employed for his recovery. Although a stranger 
in the community, there were good Samaritans who sympa- 
thized with him in his affliction, and came to minister to his 
comfort. Mr. Smith having heard that there was a Lutheran 
clergyman at one of the public inns, sick unto death, removed 
him to his own dwelling, and with other Lutherans, bestowed 
upon him kind offices, and the most unceasing attentions. 
‘Though his kindred in the flesh watehed not around his couch 
asthe lamp was flickering and waning, yet many christian 
friends, like holy sentinels, stood firmly at their post, until his 
spirit was borne away, and rested in the bosom of his God. 
This to him was a great consolation, and seemed to soothe his 
lust hours. In it he realized the goodness of God, who had 
so kindly raised up christian friends, to care for him at a time 
when he so much required attention. How refreshing are such 
acts, and how honorable to our holy religion! May all such 
receive the blessing invoked upon Onesiphorus by the great 
Apostle, “that they may find mercy of the Lord in that day.” 
During his illness he was composed and tranquil, patient and 
full of hope. No murmur escaped his lips. Not even during 
the paroxisms of his burning fever did he complain. In his 
lucid moments, he spoke submissively of the dealings of his 
Heavenly Parent with hin; his confidence in the Redeemer 
never forsook him, his faith in the atoning merits of his Savior 
was fixed. His soul was sustained by the precious promises 
of God’s word, which he had treasured up in childhood. His 
dying testimony was clear and impressive, comforting in the 
highest degree. The summons did not take him by surprise, 
nor did he meet it with regret. He went not reluctantly at 
the bidding of his Lord, but with the strongly expressed feel- 
ing that “to depart and be with ‘Christ is far better.” He died 
November 4th, 1830, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. His 
remains, after death, were conveyed to his native place, and 
interred in the cemetery connected with the church in which 
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he made a profession of religion, and first vowed allegiance to 
his Divine Master. Among hundreds of weeping friends, he 
was borne to the silent grave, with solemn religious services, 
conducted by Rev. J. Ruthrauff and Rev. Dr. Kurtz, pastor 
of the Lutheran congregation at Hagegstown. ‘The sensation 
of grief produced by his death, was a spontaneous, heart-felt, 
and high tribute to his worth and services. 

“In the death of Mr. Jacobs,” says an obituary notice pub- 
lished on the occasion of his death, “science and learning lost 
an able patron, the church a zealous and active member, and 
the virtuous community a valuable citizen.” He was a man 
of fine talents, above the ordinary standard, of ripe scholar. 
ship, of courteous, unobtrusive manners, and in whose bosom 
beat a kind and noble heart. His intimate friends best knew 
his worth, but all valued and honored his upright and pure 
character, the high and delicate sense of honor that ever attend- 
ed him in all his telations, and that lofty conception of duty, 
which won for him the honor and respect of all. The one aim 
of his life was to honor his Redeemer, in seeking the highest 
temporal and eternal welfare of his fellow-men. Frequently 
have we met with those who were associated with him in study, 
all of whom gave the most unequivocal testimony to his great 
worth. Those too, who as pupils, were brought in frequent 
intercourse with him, appreciated his excellent character, and 
gratefully acknowledged his eminent services. Stern integrity 
and a sincere love of truth, marked all his movements. He 
was conscientious, persevering and faithful to every obligation. 
Duty was prominent on all occasions; to it everything else 
was subordinate. For it he was willing to make any sacrifice, 
no matter how great, and to submit to any toil, however labo- 
rious. He always endeavored to do what was right, and never 
swerved from the path of rectitude. He loved every good 
work, and was eager to advance whatever would promote the 
true interests of society, and elevate and improve the standard 
of christian piety. His religious faith was decided, steadfast, 
practical and satisfying—calm, consistent, peaceful and clear. 
None that knew him doubted its reality, for they witnessed its 
power in his life. One of the strongest points in his character 
was ils transparent simplicity. He was sincere, gentle, con- 
fiding and unsuspicious, charitable in his judgment of 
others, and never unkind in his expressions respecting them. 
He always spoke with caution, where character was concerned. 
He was a man of genuine modesty, naturally diffident and 
reserved in his manners. He did not “think more highly of 
himself than he ought to think,” but in the spirit of that beau- 
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tiful injunction, “in honor preferring one another,” he min- 
gled with his associates, as if he were unconscious of his merits, 
and even depreciated them. 

Mr. Jacobs died in early life, yet we believe he lived not in 
vain! It may be he &complished more for the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, than many whose career has been extended over a 
larger space. ‘To human eye he seemed to have been cut 
down in the beginning of his usefulness, but God needed him 
for another sphere! 

“Gone to the grave in all thy glorious prime, 
In full activity of zeal and power, 
A christian cannot die before his time, 
The Lord’s appointment is the servant’s hour.” 
He left the church militant for the church triumphant; the 
moral influences, however, produced by his prayers and his 
efforts, and the beautiful clearness with which he reflected the 
image of Him, who was the incarnate manifestation of divine 
love, will never cease! ‘They are mirrored on the minds and 
hearts of others, and will be again and again reflected to all 
eternity! He “fought a good fight,” he “kept the faith,” 
and we feel assured that he has received the “crown of righ- 
teousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give at 
that day, unto all them that love his appearing.” 


ARTICLE V. 


I. An examination of the characteristics of genera and spe- 
cies, as applicable to the doctrine of the unity of the human 
race: By J. Bachman, D. D., Charleston, 8. C., 1855. 

II. An examination of Prof. Agassiz’s sketch of the natural 
provinces of the animal world, and their relation to the dif- 
Serent types of man: By J. Bachman, D. D., Charleston, 
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Our readers are referred to page 451—458 of this Journal, 
for a paper devoted to the discussion of the question of the 
common origin of the human race. 

If it should be deemed supererogatory, in us, to occupy our- 
selves again with the same subject, our apology is, that we are 
desirous of helping to guard the public mind, but especially 
that of the rising generation, against those specious forms of 
error, which are constantly coming to us, under the pretence 
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of being new scientific truths, or new discoveries made in the 
progress of careful research. For we know that, when preju- 
dices against the truth have once entered into the mind, under 
the supposed sanction of true science, they are most difficult to 
be dislodged, and work infinite mischief. 

Error is multiform, obstinate, and always pernicious; but 
the most changable in form, and the most pernicious of all er- 
rors is Infidelity. EXngendered in the depraved heart of man, 
and anxious to escape the obligation of recognizing and obey- 
ing God the Creator, it is ever active in endeavoring to weaken 
the authority of the Book of Revelation, or entirely ta set it 
aside. It is constantly striving to find in it inconsistencies, im- 
probabilities, absurd human conceits, and things hard to be 
understood, or it professes to look upon the Bible as contain- 
ing a mass of cunningly devised fables, gradually imposed 
upon a too credulous world by designing and selfish men. And 
though the grounds of this opposition have, a thousand times, 
been shown to be perfectly baseless, founded only in preju- 
dice and in a desire to find error rather than truth, infidelity is 
ever returning to the contest, with its old arguments remodeled 
to suit the times, or with an array of new ones, derived from 
a misinterpretation ora misapplication of phenomena and facts, 
yet but imperfectly understood in advancing science. 

One of its last phases is to be seen in an effort which is 
made to destroy the authority of the Bible and the obligations 
of revealed religion, by making it appear, that the idea that all 
men have descended from one pair, Adam and Eve, as there 
explicitly taught, is a mere fiction, calculated indeed in a less 
advanced state of society to bind mankind together more close- 
ly, but not for a moment capable of enduring the light of mod- 
ern research and discovery. 

Ignoring the positive teachings of the Bible and a deeply 
seated and. almost unanimous conviction of men, it has been 
asserted that, on strictly scientific grounds, it could be made 
evident, that the Negro is a distinct species from the European 
or Caucassian, and that the Mongolian and Malay are specific- 
ally different from these, as also from each other. But diver- 
sity of species involves, according to the universal acceptation 
of that term amongst naturalists, the idea of diversity of origi- 
nal parentage, and has been proved most conclusively, by Dr. 
J. Bachman in his work on “the Unity of the human Race,” 
1850,—on strictly scientific grounds, to be absolutely inconsis- 
tend with amalgamation and the propogation of a fertile mixed 
progeny. It is an undeniable fact, that the different families 
of man have at various times and in various places, freely in- 
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termarried, and at the same time, no well ascertained cases are 
known, in which either the fertility or the longevity of the off- 
spring were inferior to those of the parent branches. This fairly 
proves the unity of the species; and Agassitz, who was strong- 
ly inclined to take the side of those who maintained a diversi- 
ty of species, has fully admitted the force of the argument. 
He has admitted the oneness of the species. 

But he and his friends immediately set out upon a new cru- 
sade, not professedly but really, against the Bible. He main- 
tains that, after all, mankind is not a unit, one brotherhood, 
bone of one bone and flesh of one flesh ; with one blood flow- 
ing through all veins, from one pair, down through the stream 
of generations, but that men are descended from many orginal 
pairs; perhaps fiom eight, perhaps from a dozen, perhaps 
from a thousand ; planted in different geographical localities, 
and gradually spreading thence untilthey have met, and in 
many countries intermingled. In form differing but slightly 
from each other, and in color and other external characteristics 
gradually shading into each other; but in their organic struc- 
ture and functions, as well as in their mental and moral pow- 
ers heing absolutely alike in all the branches of the family, the 
opponents of the unity of origin cannot deny the unity of the 
species. 

In admitting, however, the unity of the species, whilst they 
maintain the diversity of origin, these gentlemen must have 
felt the awkardness of the position in which they have placed 
themselves as far as plausible argument is concerned. As the 
varieties of many species of animals known to us, can most of 
‘them be traced back to the time and place of their origination, 
and as there are occasionally others yet arising under the very 
eye of man, it must have seemed probable that, since the long 
lapse of time during which they consider the human race ex- 
isting on the earth, all the diversities of form and appearance 
known amongst men, might have been produced, and that the 
doctrine, that there were many original pairs or originally crea- 
ted communities, has nothing but the merest dogmatism to 
sustain it. It must have appeared probable to them, that others 
would regard it as being nothing but a vague conjecture; in 
direct opposition to positive testimony and to the universal feel- 
ing of a common humanity. They must have felt that, in or- 
der to establish their views, and carry with them the convic- 
tions of others, they must be able to go backward in the stream 
of generations, and show that their eight, or more families have 
always been distinct in the great masses. If this could be done 
by going back to remote antiquity—to the dawn of history— 
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they thought that the diversity of origin could be made out 
satisfactorily. Hence, abandoning the old and universally re- 
ceived definition, which placed under one species all those 
animals and plants which might have sprung from the same 
parentage, and though admitting some diversity in form, color, 
and other external characters, yet possess an identity of phy- 
siological structure, and of vital functions, and maintain a fer- 
tility of offspring however intermingled, they assert that the 
existing diversities or organic types which, as far back as we 
can trace them historically, have always been as dissimilar as 
we now find them to be, must be regarded as aboriginal, and 
therefore distinct species. ‘This new definition of species was 
first offered by Dr. Morton, and afterwards gladly accepted by 
Agassiz, Nott and Gliddon. 

I. It is the object of Dr. Bachman, in the Monograph first 
named at the head of this article, to meet these gentlemen on 
this new issue. 

a) In answer to the presumptive argument, sometimes ur- 
ged in favor of the existence of several species of men, because 
there are, as is alleged, many species in other genera of animals, 
he shows that the truth is directly the reverse ; that many gen- 
era have but one species under them, such as the Beaver, the 
Lion, the Sea-Otter, the Giraffe, and the Musk-Ox, without 
enumerating a host of similar cases among birds and fishes ; 
and that the argument really strengthens the theory that “man 
is the sole species of his genus, and the sole representative of 
his order.” 

6) He examines the above new definition of species by Mor- 
ten, Agassiz, Nott ani! Gliddon, which they characterize as be- 
ing “a primodial organic form.” It may be remarked that 
Gliddon, during a short residence in Egypt, observed in the 
ancient historic and symbolic pictorial records of the country, 
a difference in the human forms their represented, some of 
which he recognized as decidedly African or Negro, and others 
as no less decidedly Caucassian. Hence he and his friends 
conclude that, as “the Negro, existing as an organic type, can 
be traced back into the night of time, and be proved to have 
been then dissimilar from the Caucassian, it is reasonable to 
regard then as aboriginally distinct. Unfortunately for the 
world, but few of the many hundreds of species of animals can 
be tried by this test. All of the American species having been 
discovered and described, at a date comparitively recent, can- 
not be traced back more than a few years; and of the great 
bulk of the European species, we have no means of knowing 
what they were more than several centuries ago. It would be 
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exceedingly difficult to determine which was the “primordial 
organic form,” especially as among some of the species quite 
a large number of varieties exist, and others are yet arising. 
We say “yet arising,” for we thus see the modifying influen- 
ces of external causes on the species, so that going backward 
in the stream of generations, we have no means of deciding 
which were the parent or aboriginal forms, and which the first 
or second variety produced by external influences. We should 
not even have the help of such elegant and accurate represen- 
tations, as those which aided Gliddon in lighting upon two 
original forms of the human species in Egypt! There is scarce- 
ly a schoolboy in our land, who could not with chalk or char- 
coal make as characteristic representations of men, dogs, hor- 
ses, and other animals as those upon which he has relied to 
make out his case. ‘There is, however, every reason to believe, 
that those Egyptian pictorials were intended to be nothing 
more than representations of some historical fact, or of some 
moral truth, intended to be taught, and not in the most distant 
sense to be accurate and characteristic delineations of animal 
forms and features. 

The utter worthlessness of the test, which these gentlemen 
have proposed, is seen by a reference to several species of our 
domestic animals. Naturalists, almost without exception, “agree 
that all the varieties of the hog, black, brown, gray, white &c., 
that are now found in all countries, where man has taken up 
his residence from the tropics to the poles, have their parentage 
in the wild hog, yet found inhabiting the forests of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. Here then they have no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the “primordial organic form,” it is before their eyes in 
the wild boar of the forests. Were it not for this fortunate fact, 
they would no doubt feel necessitated to contend for ten ora 
dozen parent stems for the same number of distinctly marked 
varieties of the common hog. In regard to the various breeds 
of cows they have not been so fortunate. As there remains 
yet some doubt whether the existing wild Urus is the parent, 
they must go to Egypt or to some other ancient land in search 
of the primordial forms, and regard the most distinctly marked 
varieties as descending from originally different parents. Or 
if they admit that, as in the case of the swine, all the varieties 
may have descended from one original stem, why not admit 
also, that all men, whose varieties and the differences of whose 
locality are not greater than those of the latter animal, have 
descended from one aboriginal stem. Why make admissions 
in regard to the one which are denied in regard to the other. 
Why admit that the hog, the domestic cat, the tame turkey, 
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the tame pigeon and others, in all their varieties, have descen- 
ded severally from one parental stock, and yet deny the same 
in regard to the human family. Their pretended regard to 
scientific truth causes them to reject every thing in the histories 
and traditions of men, as also the express testimony of revela- 
tion which is opposed to their views; whilst they freely admit, 
in the other case, what rests on no better scientific foundation 
and less positive information. Is it not the desire to set aside 
the authority of the Bible, which makes the difference ? 

II. But we must pass on to a notice of the second Mono- 
graph of Dr. Bachman above named. 

Admitting that man is one as a species, Agassiz yet main- 
tains that the diversities in the human families are so great, 
that all men could not have had a common origin. In endeav- 
oring to classify them he professes to find a few vatieties so 
well defined, as to justify the opinion, that men were original- 
ly created at different points on the earth; and that each sep- 
arate family, which may have been made up of a considerable 
number of individuals from the first, was impressed with char- 
acteristic peculiarities, such as we see in the great nations of 
earth. ‘T'o this subject we directed attention, at considerable 
length, in vol. IL. of this journal. But let us follow the Dr., 
who treats the subject with a familiar and master hand. 

In a work, called the “Types of Mankind,” by Nott and 
Gliddon, a paper is presented from the pen of Agassiz, in which 
he calls the attention of naturalists to “the close connection 
there is between the geographical distribution of animals and 
the natural boundaries of the different races of men. ‘He di- 
vides the world into eight natural realms or provinces.” Each 
of which, he asserts, hasa distinct variety of men, as also pecu- 
liar and characteristic species of animals. 

Dr. Bachman, first, undertakes to show the impossibility of 
deciding on what are the “natural provinces of the animal 
world ;” secondly, if such boundaries really exist, he proves 
that they are not the same as those which Agassiz assigns to 
the types of men; and thirdly, he makes it evident that there 
is not the slightest resemblance in man to the animals in the 
same zoological provinces, either in form, habits, or any other 
characteristic. 

In regard to the first subject of consideration, it may be re- 
marked, that it has long been known, that the animals and 
plants of one country are not the same as those of another. 
Hence naturalists have been endeavoring to sketch out such 
provinces. “hese they have regarded as separate centres of 
creation. ; 
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A formidable difficulty is, however, encountered in the very 
threshhold of this theory: It is found that no two naturalists 
can agree on the number or the boundaries of such natural 
provinces, and for the obvious reason that, when they are sought 
for, they cannot be found. The alleged botanical provinces, 
for example, of which De Candolle enumerates twenty, do 
not agree with the zoological, of which Agassiz enumerates 
eight. The lower classes of plants and animals are generally 
more restricted in their geographical range than the higher. 
Plants, requiring peculiar conditions of soil and climate, flour- 
ish only where those conditions are to be found. Some plants 
which have been transferred from one country in which they 
have long been known, into another, have flourished for a 
while, and then rapidly deteriorated, until they have perished. 
This is well known to our farmers, as true in regard to several 
varieties of grain. The Lombardy Poplar, introduced into 
this country by Benjamin Franklin, continued in a flourishing 
condition until within the last few years, and during the last 
winter it was suddenly killed, throughout a large part of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. It may have been the drought of last 
summer which completed the process of decay, in progress for 
at least ten years before. Thus plants which may once have 
been extensively distributed, gradually become contracted toa 
comparatively narrow geographical district; whilst others, 
more hardy, or rather capable of enduring greater changes of 
soil, of temperature and of moisture, extend themselves wide- 
ly over the earth. Plants are usually regarded as natives of 
that country in which they are first discovered by man, or to 
which they can be historically traced. But whether they had 
their origin there, or were carried thither by still earlier families 
of men, ot by causes such as are continually producing chan- 
ges in the earth’s crust, no one can decide. But it is certain 
that no one province is destitute of the plants of every other, 
so that all are found to be overlapping each other. 

And so in regard to animals. Many of the lower orders, 
especially, are so entirely dependent upon a particular kind or 
quality of food, or are so sensible to little changes of climate, 
that they can live only in some localities. Regarding them 
alone, we might fix on the limits of their habitation as the 
boundaries of a natural province. But when we fix our eyes 
upon other orders, especially the higher, we find their range 
not confined within such narrow limits, but extending over 
several of the so called provinces already referred to, and in a 
few cases, over nearly the whole surface of the earth, as far as 
yet visited by man. The Cougar or Panther, and the Otter, 
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range over both Americas; the Wolf, the Ermine and the 
Beaver, America, Europe and Asia, north of the tropic of 
Cancer; and the Lion has claimed as his home, the whole 
eastern continent. These have not been introduced, but re- 
strained by man. He has narrowed, not widened the limits of 
ther range. Similar facts might be adduced in regard to the 
geographical range of birds, fishes and insects. If then, we 
fix our attention on a few animals and plants, and disregard 
others, we may form to ourselves as many “natural provinces” 
as we please, or as our favorite hypothesis may require; but if 
we select others as the characteristic denizens, we shall have 
but one, or at most, two such provinces. The conclusion, 
therefore, to which we must come is, that the very existence of 
any such provinces, except in a restricted or partial sense, is 
not capable of proof, and any conclusion based upon their ex- 
istence is utterly worthless. 

But should we admit the existence of such provinces, it 
becomes a question whether these correspond, even approxi- 
mately, with the geographical range of the supposed eight va- 
rieties of men. 

The polar human family of Agassiz, Nott and Gliddon, 
have for their companions, quite a laige number of animals, 
whose natural range extends far into the territories occupied 
by others of their original human families. But in fact, a po- 
lar family, as distinct from others, is only a figment of these 
men’s brain. The Esquimaux are acknowledged, by all im- 
partial investigators, to have such affinities with the more 
southern American Indians on the one hand, and the Lapland- 
ers, Simoyides, and tribes of Siberia on the other hand, and 
these again with the Japanese, Chinese and ‘Tartars, as to prove 
that they all belong together, and form one so called family. 
Here, then, our polar family—the Mongolian—is found to ex- 
tend ove the wholeof America, north and south, over northern 
Europe, and over northern and eastern Asia, embracing three- 
fourths of the population of the globe. Neither does the hab- 
itat of the Caucassian family, in its present extended state, or 
even in its original seats, as far as they can be traced histori- 
cally, correspond with any of the “natural provinces” marked 
out by these naturalists. And the same may be said in regard 
to all the rest. The idea that the varieties of men, which 
have been grouped by theorists into four, five, and even eight 
families, are even proximately circumscribed in their habita- 
tions, by boundaries such as have been attempted to be assigned 
to animals and plants, is manifestly an after thought, conjured 
up for the purpose of giving plausibility of the theory of Agas- 
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siz, that God did not create man, as the Bible declares, asone 
pair, but in separate communities; one in the north Frigid 
zone, another in temperate America, two in Africa, another in 
southern Asia, and others elsewhere, so as to make up his 
eight original families. But one of these families alone—the 
American—occupies the space allotted to thirteen of his zoo- 
logical provinces ! 

In relation to the polar family, Dr. Bachman satisfactorily 
shows that, if it had been created either as a single pair, or as 
a community, in its present province, it would have been phy- 
sically impossible for them to have survived the first winter. 
Without a stock of fuel, or of provisions; without clothing 
and the means of defending themselves against the rigors of a 
climate so fearfully cold, as to render it almost impossible, ac- 
cording to the sad experience of Dr. Kane and others, when 
best provided for the season, to pass the winter safely ; with- 
out experience, or that skill, which experience alone can fur- 
nish ; and without instruments necessary to capture the ani- 
mals upon which they must solely subsist, they could not have 
escaped a speedy destruction. 

And, lastly, Dr. Bachman shows that the notion of there 
being any characteristic resembance between man and the an- 
imals associated with him in the same zoological province, is 
not only false in fact, but simply absurd. If there were any 
such resemblance, then must the American Indian possess 
qualities characteristic of the animals of the thirteen provinces 
embraced within the bounds of his habitation. 

Now in relation to Agassiz’ assumption of eight aboriginal 
communities of men, placed, at first, each in a separate “nat- 
ural province,” it may be conceded that, in the absence of all 

osilive testimony, there would be nothing absurd or impossi- 

le in it. God could have created a thousand pairs, or eight 
communities of men, justas easily asa single pair; and he 
might have made the individuals of these several communities 
as perfectly alike among themselves, in all their functions and 
properties, as if they had descended from one original pair, if 
sufficient time were allowed, so that they would then properly 
be regarded as constituting but one species; yet such is not in 
accordance with all that we know of the manner in which he 
carries on the economy of life. We see a single grain of corn 
orof wheat, or a seed of grass multiplying itself, so that, in a 
few years, a whole state or kingdom may be stocked with them. 
Or we see a single pair of animals multiplying themselves by 
their progeny,.until they fill the country. This is in accord- 
ance with the experience of maukind in a thousand instances, 
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in all ages and countries. And in this multiplication, histori- 
cally traceable, there have been discoverable diversities of mag- 
nitude, form and color in the different individuals, especially 
when the circumstances of life were unlike; these diversities 
have been repeated, in their descendants, so constantly as to 
give rise to what have sometimes been denominated varieties. 
Why then, since some of these historically traceable varieties 
are even greater than those which are to be found amongst the 
most diverse.communities of men, should it be thought proba- 
ble that God departed from this rule in the creation of the hu- 
man family. In fact, in view of such considerations it is in 
the highest degree improbable, that men were created in sep- 
arate communities. Such a supposition has all human expe- 
rience and all analogy against it, and nothing in its favor, ex- 
cept that, if taken for granted, it too will enable us to explain 
the existing diversities amongst men. It is altogether hypo- 
thetical, without a single fact to sustain it. The burden of 
proof, therefore, evidently lies upon those who assert, and not 
upon those who deny it. 

Nor are we without positive testimony agreeing with all ex- 
perience and analogy, against it— We have such testimony as, 
in any other case, would be deemed perfectly conclusive. 

No unprejudiced, we may say, no sane mind can, for a mo- 
ment, maintain that the Bible does not clearly and unequivo- 
cally teach, that all mankind, of whatever form, color, kindred 
or nation, have actually descended from Adam and Eve as 
their only progenitors. It teaches too, that moral depravity, 
which is a characteristic of every individual, of every country, 
and of every age, is an infusion into the moral constitution 
from the depraved natures of these our first parents; that 
the Son of God, to eradicate this wide spread and growing evil, 
came clothed in a body derived, not from without but from 
within our race ; and that he mingled the life and the blood 
of that body with ours, by deriving them instrumentally from 
a human mother ; so that he might, in a proper sense, become 
our exemplar in obedience, our substitute in suffering, our 
forerunner in conflict and triamph, and our glorious high priest 
before God, ever sympathising with us in our infirmities and 
trials, and giving us the victory at last through his merits. The 
scheme of human redemption, as set forth in the Bible, has a 
beauty, a significancy, an applicability, and a moral power, 
which are perfectly inconceivable upon the supposition of 
Agassiz and his few coadjutors. The universal and hopeless 
depravity of men, if left to themselves, is inexplicable upon 
their theory, unless we suppose that God created them all with 
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hearts alienated from him, which would be a reflection upon 
his wisdom, holiness and justice. For, tracing all the branches 
ef the human family backward into the “night of time,” and 
finding them alike characterized by this corruption of their 
moral nature, we are to regard it as a “primordial,” or original 
attribute of man as he came from the hands of his Creator. 
But in the light of the scriptural doctrine, the fact of the uni- 
versality of this characteristic is plain and easily to be explained, 
however difficult it may be to solve the previous question, why 
a perfect moral governor permitted the existence of physical 
and moral evil. ‘The stream of corruption had its fountain 
head in our first parents, whence it has flowed on steadily and 
everwidening until the present day. ‘I'he Redeemer of the 
world placed himself in the midst of this stream of death, link- 
ing himself in the most intimate manner with our common hu- 
manity, in order that he might be the fountain of a stream of 
life to as many of us as will permit it to flow into our hearts. 
“For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 

It is impossible for any man to be a believer in a diversity 
of origin of the human race, and also in the Bible doctrine of 
a vicarious atonement, for all men. It is impossible for any 
man to discredit those teachings of that book, which run, as an 
under-current, beneath the whole history of divine Providence 
towards men, and all his requirements and his promises, and yet 
have any proper appreciation of such an atonement or regard 
for the christian system. That this is the felt issue, is plain 
from the fact, that whilst endeavoring to undermine the faith 
of their fellow men in the belief the unity of our origin, they 
show themselves the uncompromising enemies of the Bible as 
a system of truth, either historical or moral, and of the chris- 
tian ministry, whose calling it is to hold up to the faith of their 
fellow men the crucified Jesus of Nazareth as the propitiation, 
not for the sins of the Jews only, but for the sins of the whole 
world. Professing to examine and decide the subject upon 
purely scientific principles, they not merely disregard the au- 
thoritative teachings of the Bible, but look with bitter scorn 
upon those, whom they regard, as being so weakminded as to 
give the least heed to the utterances of that “antiquated book.” 

We have already seen to what untruthful and absurd inven- 
tions their hypothesis has carried them. In attempting to es- 
tablish it, they, like all bold theorists, magnify the importance 
of the few facts, which give it asemblance of truth, but remain 
blind to the vast array of others, both in the animal and vege- 
table kingdom, which contradict and disprove it. ‘Their theo- 
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ty is so utterly at variance with all the teachings of history, of 
tradition, of the Bible, and of undistorted science, and requires 
the admission of so many improbabilities, not to say impossi- 
bilities, that but few will be misled by it, except those, whose 
hostility to a practical and experimental christianity, will cause 
them gladly to accept of any thing which will ease their con- 
sciences. 

But the discussion, though much to be regretted on account 
of the incidental encouragement it may have given toa few 
to continue in their rejection of christianity, and on account of 
the unscientific and better spirit manifested by Nott and Glid- 
don and their abettors during its progress, will not be without 
important and beneficial results. God will here,as he hasin all 
the fierce oppositions to which christianity has previously been 
subjected, overrule the wrath of its enemies, and bring benefits 
where injury was intended or expected. Astronomy, in speak- 
ing to the masses of men, like the Bible, which is designed to 
instruct and profit all, uses the language of common life, and 
instead of having taken a single gem from it, it has only more 
fully aided in revealing the glory of Him, who, “in the begin- 
ning created the heavens and the earth.” Physiology only 
corroborates the teachings of the Psalmist: that man is “fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” Geology, instead of militating 
against a single fact or doctrine of the Bible, only forcibly 
teaches, that the earth and the heavens were of old, that man 
and the races of animals and plants now living on the earth, 
are cotemporaries in their origin ; and that they are the succes- 
sors of others, which, having fulfilled their ends, had been pre- 
viously destroyed. It also incidentally teaches the indignation 
of God against sin, inasmuch as it rendered man subject to 
physical death like all the present and past races of inferior 
animals. And the agitation and discussion of the subject be- 
fore us, will only the more strongly impress the world, that 
God “hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the earth.” The monumental records of Egypt, 
which furnished to Gliddon the occasion of uttering the lan- 
guage of scorn against the Scriptures, have been studied with 
gieat care by Lepsius and Bunsen, and have convinced their 
minds of the truth of the sacred record. These distinguished 
naturalist have “both arrived at the conclusion, from these very 
monuments, that the Negro races had only been developed in 
the course of ages within the African tropics and were derived 
from Egypt.” 

Amongst the advantages derived from the study of the sub- 
ject before us, we mention, that ethnology, or the science which 
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investigates the relations of the “different varieties of mankind 
to each other” has been much enlarged and better understood. 
It has shown a gradual blending of the several varieties into 
one mass; a transition from the most diverse gradually through 
intermediate varieties and sub-varieties into each other, so that, 
in numerous cases, it is impossihle to determine where one 
ends and the other begins. Comparative philology, also, 
which investigates the relations of the different languages of 
the world, shows, that in their structure there is more than an 
accidental resemblance; that in many of the roots and forms 
of words, there isa remarkable transfusion from one into an 
other ; and that the supposition of a separate and independent 
origin of even those which appear at first glance the most un- 
like, is attended with far greater difficulties, than that of a com- 
mon origin, with the modifications, which time and the nature 
of men’s employment and mode of life would impress upon 
them. The analogy of language, perhaps more than similari- 
ty of physical form, structure and appearance, which are so 
obviously obedient to changes of physical condition, will be 
sufficient to prove the common origin of the human family. 

If, in conclusion, we have detained our readers too long, we 
ask their pardon, and offer as our apology, that the subject ig 
one of so deep an interest to us, that we scarcely know when 
and where to stop. 

We earnestly recommend the careful perusal of the mono- 
graphs of Dr. Bachman referred to in this article. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


OUR GENERAL SYNOD. 
Seventeenth Meeting of the General Synod.* 


In continuation of our series* on the General Synod, we 
propose to give a brief sketch of the last convention, assem- 
bled in the city of Dayton, Ohio, from the 14th to the 21st of 
June, 1855. The article, in this permanent form, may be found 
useful for reference, particularly by those to whom the Synod- 
ical minutes are not accessible. 

The General Synod embraces within its connexion, at the 
present time, twenty-three Synods. At the recent meeting, 
three new Synods, viz: Synod of Kentucky, English District 
Synod of Ohio, and the Central Synod of Pennsylvania, 
made application for admission, and were received. There 
were in attendance one hundred and one members, sixty-one 
clerical, and thirty-nine lay delegates, representatives from all 
the Synods connected with the General Synod, except the 
Synod of North Carolina, the Synod of the South-West, and 
the Synod of Texas. ‘There were also present sixty-nine vis- 
iting clergymen, who were received as advisory members, and 
invited to participate in the deliberations of the convention. 
The interest in our General Synod seems to increase with every 
succeeding meeting. Its hold upon the sympathies and affec- 
tions of the church, is becoming stronger and stronger, and the 
hope may be confidently cherished, thatthe day is not far dis- 
tant when all our Synods will be united in this advisory coun- 
cil, and disposed to labor together for the advancement of our 
common Zion, and the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Rev. Dr. Allen, of Lane Theological Seminary, appeared 
as a delegate from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, with the christian salutations of the body he represen- 
ted. His friendly expressions of sympathy and regard, were 
cordially reciprocated, and Rev. Dr. Strobel, with Rev. J. L. 
Schock as an alternate, was appointed: by the Synod, to meet 
the next Assembly of the Presbyterian church. A letter was 
read from Rev. Dr. Fisher and Rev. D. Gans, the delegates 
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from the German Reformed church, with which ecclesiastical 
body we are also on terms of correspondence, containing ex- 
pressions of regret, that they were unavoidably prevented from 
attending the convention, and assurances of their kind feeling 
and christian love. ‘They rejoice that the leading churches of 
the Reformation, under the guidance of the Great Head of the 
church, are gaining in membership, and increasing in influ- 
ence.’ These fraternal sentiments met with a cordial response, 
and Rev. F’. R. Anspach, with Rev. W. F. Eyster as an alter- 
nate, was chosen to present the kind greetings of the Lutheran 
church to our German Reformed brethren, at the next conven- 
tion of their Synod. From other corresponding bodies there 
was no delegate in attendance. Rev. Dr. Harkey was ap- 
pointed to represent our church in the next convention of the 
Evangelical Union of the West, by which association a desire 
has been expressed to maintain fraternal correspondence, and 
an interchange of delegates. 

During the session of Synod, various questions of interest 
were introduced and discussed. Many of the subjects were 
referred to appropriate committees, who subsequently present- 
ed reports, which after some consideration, were generally 
adopted as the views of the Synod. A committee, consisting 
of Rev. Messrs. W. J. Mann, C. P. Krauth, D. D., W. D. 
Strobel, D. D., J. A. Seiss, and W. A. Passavant,and Messrs. 
J. George and G. Weyman, was appointed to submit a plan 
for the organization and division of district Synods, who pre- 
sented the following general principles, as a guide in the for- 
mation of new Synods: That members desiring to form a 
new Synod, should always announce their intention at the 
meeting of their respective Synods, previous to the organiza- 
tiun of the new Synod; that to those members a formal dis- 
mission should be granted, for the formation of the new Syn- 
od, unless there is a constitutional cause shown to the contrary ; 
that the respective coagregations, by their officers, ought, when 
practicable, to inform their Synods, whether they are willing 
to accede to the forination of a new Synod or not; that the 
new Synod, formed out of existing Synods, should be received, 
when consisting of at least six ministerial members; and that 
wherever no insuperable obstacles are in the way, a due regard 
ought to be had for geographical boundaries of Synods. 

S. S. Schmucker, D. D., W. J. Mann, H. N. Pohlman, 
D. D., C. P. Krauth Jr.,and F. R. Anspach, were constituted 





* The delegates of the German Reformed church reported the following 
statistics of the condition of their church, viz: 320 ministers, 1000 congre~ 
gations, and 60,000 communicants. 
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f committee to prepare a paper on the subject of the licentiate 
system, as it exists in our church. ‘They subsequently pre- 
sented the following report, which was adopted: ‘That whilst 
the present licentiate system may justly be regarded as a wise 
method of precaution against the ordination of unworthy sub- 
jects, and of obedience to the apostolic injunction, not fo lay 
hands hastily on any one, all its features, as prevailing amongst 
us, are not fully sustained by the practice of the New ‘Testa- 
ment; that the Lutheran church in this country, having from 
near the time of its foundation, adopted the system now in 
use, and only one Synod having agitated the question of in- 
troducing a change: ‘Therefore, the General Synod regards it as 
premature ani inexpedient, at the present time, to take final 
action thereon; that the various district Synods be invited to 
consider the subject,and send up to the next General Synod, 
an expression of their views, in order that asubject of somuch 
importance to the character of the Gospel ministry, may be de- 
cided with due deliberation, and for the best interests of our 
beloved church. ‘This is an interesting question, and we trust 
that it will receive from our ecclesiastical councils that atten- 
tion, which its importance claims, and such a conclusion adopt- 
ed as is in accordance with the general usage, and is sanctioned 
by the word of God. The Synod of Pennsylvania, with 
whom the present system originated under peculiar circum- 
stances, has doubted the propriety of its continuance, but be- 
fore coming to any decision upon the subject, very properly 
preferred submitting the question to the consideration of the 
General Synod, in order that uniformity might prevail through- 
out the church. 

A committee on the state of the church, consisting of one 
member from each synodical delegation, was appointed. ‘The 
individuals named were, Rev. AZessrs. G. Diehl, J. Evans, J. 
B. Anthony, J. Selmser, C. F. Schlueter, R. A. Fink, L. 
Knight, A. C. Wedekind, Prof. M. Diehl, J. Crouse, J. Hel- 
sell, C. Kuhl, J. A. Brown, Prof. F. W. Conrad, A. T. Geis- 
senhainer, S. W. Harkey, D. D., G. Bassler, Prof. A. Essick, 
D. Harbaugh, and J. 'T’. Williams, who, before the adjourn- 
ment of the Synod, presented an interesting report on the 
condition of our church. From which we learn that the 
number of ministers connected with the Synods represented 
in the General Synod, is 643, the number of congregations 
1365, and the number of communicants 124,943; that there 
are many cheering evidences of the continued agency of the 
Divine Spirit in our churches; that our membership is multi- 
plying, the triumphs of grace are extending over destitute and 
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frontier sections of the country, and the general interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom on the advance within our bounds; that 
the benevolent operations of the church are sustained, peace 
and harmony reign; that in many congregations there have 
been special outpourings of the Spirit; that new houses of 
worship have been erected, and new congregations organized 
in different portions of the country, and that literary institu- 
tions for the education of both sexes, are diffusing intelligence 
through the church. The goodness of the Great Head of the 
church is acknowledged, and gratitude expressed for his many 
favors toour Zion. ‘The regular report of our ‘Theological 
Seminary, which was established by the General Synod, and 
is still officially connected with it, was read by Rev. D. P. 
Rosenmiller. The institution is reported as prosperous, and 
its influence upon the church most important. 

A committee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. B. Sadtler, C. P. 
Krauth, D. D., F. R. Anspach, 8S. Sprecher, D. D., Prof. F. 
Springer, J. A. Seiss, W. A. Passavant, H. N. Pohlman, D. 
D., J. A. Brown, and J. B. Anthony, was appointed to re- 
ceive the reports of our Literary and ‘Theological institutions, 
under the patronage and direction of our church, but not offi- 
cially connected with the General Synod, and to prepare an 
abstract for publication. From this report we gather the fol- 
lowing items: That the institutions sustained by the Lutheran 
church, and under the auspices of those Synods identified 
with the General Synod, are Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
burg, Pa.; Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio ; Illinois State 
University, at Springfield, Ill. ; Roanoke College, Salem, Va.; 
Hartwick Seminary, N. Y.; Lexington Seminary, S. C.; Ha- 
gerstown Female Seminary ; Lutherville Female Seminary, 
Md.; the Infirmary and the Orphan’s Home, at Pittsburg, and 
the Orphans’ F'arm School at Zelienople, all of which are 
represented as being in successful operation, and accomplish- 
ing the object for which they were established. 

The question of the liturgy was again introduced at this 
meeting. After some considerable discussion, the Synod de- 
cided that the present liturgical committee should be continued, 
and enlarged by the addition of a member from each of the 
district Synods in connexion with the General Synod ; that the 
work of improving the liturgy should be carried forward, and 
that in the introduction of changes, reference should be had 
to the liturgy of the Pennsylvania Synod. The committee, 
as at present constituted, consists of H. I. Schmidt, D. D., 
J. G. Morris, D. D., B. Kurtz, D. D., C. P. Krauth, D. D., 
S. S. Schmucker, D. D., S. Sprecher, D. D., J. Bachman, 
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D. D., S. Rothrock, Prof. L. Sternberg, C. P. Krauth, Jr., 
L. Knight, T. Stork, D. D., Prof. M. Diehl, W. G. Keil, 
Prof. F. Springer, D. F. Biule, D.D., D. Jenkins, Prof. F. 
W. Conrad, C. F’. Schaeffer, D. D., S. W. Harkey, D. D., 
W. A. Passavant, H. Wendt, A. J. Weddle, D. Harbaugh 
and J. T. Williams. 

The proceedings of the convention, held at Germantown, 
Pa., for the organization of a Lutheran Translation and Pub- 
lication Society, were presented to the General Synod by Rev. 
A. C. Wedekind. The whole subject was referred to a com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. C. A. Hay, Prof. A. Essick, 
J. A. Brown, and D. A. Buehler and T. H. Lane, Esquires, 
who subsequently proposed, “That whilst the General Synod 
decidedly approves of the general objects of the Lutheran 
Publication and Translation Society, recently organized, it is 
unable to take any action in its favor, which may be construed 
into an endorsement of its intended publicatious, until the con- 
stitution of the Society be so altered as to allow an official 
representation in its Executive Board, on the part of the Gen- 
eral Synod.” 

The subject of the Pastors’ Fund was also brought up at 
this convention, and djsposed of by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions: Resolved, That the Synods in connexion 
with the General Synod, be requested to transfer any funds 
which may be in their possession for the use of disabled pas- 
tors, or the widows of deceased clergymen, or their orphans, 
to the Treasurer of this society. Resolved, That those hav- 
ing the more immediate control of the Pastors’ Fund, be in- 
structed to communicate to our several Synods the constitution 
of the association, as well as its financial condition. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen, all resident in the city of Philadelphia, 
were selected to control the fund until the next meeting of the 
General Synod: Messrs. D. K. Grim, W. Anspach, J. R. 
Lehman, and Rev. Messrs. B. Keller and E. W. Hutter. 

The committee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. F. R. Anspach, 
Prof. F. W. Conrad, 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D., 8. Sprecher, 
D. D., and W. H. Harrison and J. D. Martin, Esq., to whom 
the memorial of the Miami Synod had been referred, in refer- 
ence to the establishment of a mission in Africa, reported res- 
olutions favorable to the project. The General Synod ex- 
pressed its cordial approval of the measure, and recommended 
our churches cheerfully and liberally to co-operate in this work 
of faith and labor of love. Rev. Messrs. S. Sprecher, D. D., 
S. W. Harkey, D. D.,W. H. Harrison, and Messrs. J. D. 
Martin and F’.. Gebhart, were authorized to select some com- 
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petent person to superintend the preliminary arrangements for 
such a mission, to erect at some suitable place the preparatory 
buildings, and to select a competent teacher, so soon as a suffi- 
cient number of students can be secured, with the means for 
their education. ‘The committee was also directed to mature 
a plan upon which a mission in Africa may be conducted, and 
to report at the next meeting of the General Synod. It was 
also decided, that if the committee should procure ihe necessa- 
ry means to support one or more missionaries in Africa, and 
obtain the proper men for the work, that the supervision of the 
mission be committed to the Executive Committee of our 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

The subject of Church Extension engaged a considerable 
share of the Synod’s attention, and the following minute? 
was adopted: Resolved, That the General Synod continues its 
confidence in the Church Extension Society, and that we 
urge all our ministers and people to respond promptly to the 
call which its Executive Committee is about to address to our 
churches. A very deep interest was manifested in the subject 
of Beneficiary Education. The opinion was expressed? by 
Synod, that it is a cause of vital importance to the church, 
and should receive a larger share of the attention of our ec- 
clesiastical bodies, and of the prayers and contributions of the 
people. ‘The various district Synods, in connexion with the 
General Synod, were requested to organize education societies 
auxiliary to the parent association, and forward to the same an 
annual statement of their operations, together with any funds 
in their treasury not otherwise appropriated. It was also pro- 
posed that Executive Committees be appointed, in connexion 
with the various Colleges and Theological Seminaries of our 
church, to take charge of the beneficiaries there pursuing their 
studies, and that those committees be appointed by the vari- 
ous Synods patronizing these institutions, and be responsible 
only to them, and finally, the Parent Education Society was 
requested to make such changes in its constitution, as to ac- 
commodate it to the system suggested. 

Inasmuch as the erection of Union Churches has been the 
source of contention, and an occasion of difficulty in many of 
our congregations, instead of producing kind feeling and chris- 
tian union, our congregations were earnestly recommended? to 
unite no more-in the building of such churches. A resolution 





* On motion of Rev. C. Kuhl. 
2 On motion of Professor Hay. 
+ On motion of Rey. 8. R. Boyer. 
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was likewise passed, cordially approving of the purpose of 
Rev. J. A. Seiss to edit translations of Luther’s works, and the 
hope was indulged that they might be extensively circulated. 
There was also adopted an expression of the high respect en- 
tertained for the public and private character of Rev. Dr. J. 
G. Schmucker, one of the founders of the General Synod, 
who had died since the last convention, and the irreparable 
loss the church sustained in his death, was entered upon the 
minutes. 

During the session of the General Synod, our various be- 
nevolent societies held their usual meetings, and transacted a 
large amount of interesiing business. ‘he Parent E'duca- 
tion Society, which had its origin in 1835, and to which the 
church is indebted for some of her ablest and most useful min- 
isters, held its meeting. The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, exhibiting the condition of the society, and the number 
of beneficiaries sustained during the last two years, was read 
by its chairman, Rev. Dr. Krauth. The operations of this 
society were reported to be in a depressed condition. Many 
applicants for assistance have been rejected, and many more 
discouraged from applying to the committee, from the assu- 
rance given, that they were unable to extend to them 
aid. A deep interest, however, was evinced in the cause, and 
upwards of fifieen hundred dollars were at once pledged for 
the liquidation of the debt with which the society is embar- 
rassed. An important change was made in the operations of 
this enterprise. It is proposed, in the future, that the society 
shall extend its parental influence over the different portions 
of the church, and furnish aid to deserving young men study- 
ing for the christian ministry at our different colleges and sem- 
inaries. ‘The opinion was entertained by the brethren, that by 
this arrangement new life would be imparted to the cause of 
Beneficiary education, that by united action the great want of 
the church would be supplied, and a holy and able ministry 
raised up to occupy the waste places of the land. At the 
meeting of the Home Missionary Society, the ieport of the 
Executive Commitiee, prepared by Dr. Morris, was read. 
From the report we learn that the entire number aided since 
the organization of the society in 1845, is 118. The number 
now iu its employ is 27, all laboring in the West and the South 
West of our church. During the last two years, the labors of 
these brethren exhibit the most encouraging results. The re- 
port deplores that the missionary efforts of the Lutheran 
church are not conducted more with a view to united and cen- 
tralized efficiency. ‘The operations of the society have been 
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greatly crippled and embarrassed by the divergent operations 
of Synods and other societies. A resolution was adopted, ear- 
nestly requesting Synodical Missionary Societies, not hitherto 
in connexion with the Parent Society, to enter into some ar- 
rangements for co-operation in the work of Domestic Missions. 
Professor Conrad was unanimously chosen as general super- 
intendent of our Home Missions, and constituted ez officio 
corresponding secretary of the Executive Committee. He is 
charged with the supervision of the entire field, such as the 
correspondence of the society, the visitation of Synods, the 
raising of funds for the treasury, and is expected to co-operate 
with the committee in promoting the general interests of the 
work committed to their care. 

The Foreign Missionary Society, organized in 1837, also 
held its biennial meeting, the interest of which was enhanced 
by the presence of the widow and the children of the late: 
Rev. Walter Gunn, who died in India in the service of the 
church. The report of the society, read by Dr. Pohlman, 
represents this department of christian enterprise as in a pros- 
perous condition. The missionaries at present sustained by 
the society, are Rev. Dr. Heyer, Rev. W. J. Cutter and his 
wife, Rev. W. E. Snyder, from the United States; Rev. C. 
W. Groening and wife, and Rev. F. A. Heise from Germany. 
The mission is expected to receive a reinforcement in the 
Spring. Several young men, now in a course of preparation 
for the Gospel ministry, have expressed a willingness to the 
committee to devote themselves to this important work. 

The Church Extension Society, formed in 1853, likewise 
convened, and made several amendments to their constitution, 
which will, no doubt, have an important bearing upon the fu- 
ture-operations of the society. Great confidence was express- 
ed in the ultimate success of the society, and the opinion 
maintained that the $50,000 originally contemplated, could 
be readily raised. The Executive Committee are invested 
with unlimited power to devise any means, under God, in their 
power, for securing the sum proposed, including the appoint- 
ment of an agent, if such a step be deemed practicable. It is 
also recommended that discourses shall be preached in all our 
churches, on the 31st of October, the anniversary of the Re- 
formation, and collections be lifted for church Extension. 

The Historical Society, organized in 1843, assembled for 
the transaction of business. Rev. G. Diehl, of Frederick, 
Md., was selected to deliver the next biennial discourse be- 
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fore the society, with Rev. J. A. Seiss, of Baltimore, as his al- 
ternate.! 

After uniting in a parting hymn, and a fervent address to 
the throne of grace, the Synod adjourned, to meet again in the 
city of Reading, Pa., on the second Thursday of May, 1857. 
Thus, after a session of one week, closed one of our most in- 
teresting and profitable ecclesiastical conventions. The breth- 
ren separated with the feeling, that it was delightful to ming!o 
in this way, and to be associated in efforts to advance the in- 
terests of the church. There was diversity of opinion on mi- 
nor subjects, but this did not mar pleasant intercourse, or dis- 
turb the peace of the assembly. There was the best spirit 
evinced, the kindest and most friendly feeling prevailed. All 
rejoiced in the harmony and love, which characterized the de- 
liberations of the Synod. The 4dmpression left upon the com- 
munity was most favorable, the influence salutary, and the 
earnest hope may be entertained that the word of truth, as it 
was faithfully presented in private and public, will bring forth 
fiuit unto eternal life. The delegates were most kindly and 
hospitably entertained by the citizens of Dayton. Christians 
of all denominations threw open their houses, and the pastors 
of the different churches welcomed our ministers to their pul- 
pits. The members of the Synod were grateful for the atten- 
tions they received, the kindness they experienced ; they could 
not be otherwise than enthusiastic in their praises of the Great 
West. During the session of Synod much important business 
was transacted, and that too, of an eminently practical charac- 





* We subjoin for reference the names of the business committees of these 
Central Societies. 

Parent Epvucation Soctery—Evecutive Commitlee—Rev. Drs. Krauth 
and Schmucker, Professors Jacobs and Muhlenberg, and Rev. Messrs. An- 
stadt, Sentman and Ulrich; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Dr. Baugher; 
Treasurer, Professor Stoever, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Home Missionary Socrety—Exzecutive Commiitee — Rev. Drs. Kurtz 
and Morris, Rev. Messrs. Seiss and McCron, and J. R. Drege and W. M. 
Kemp, M. D.; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Dr. Morris; Treasurer, J. R. 
Drege, Baltimore, Md. 

Foreren Misstonary Socirery—Exzecutire Commitiee—Reyv. Dis. Pohl- 
man and Strobel, Rev. Messrs. Keiser and Crownse ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Rev. J. Z. Senderling; Treasurer, Martin Buebler, Philadelphia. 

Cuorcu Extension Soctery—Ezecutive Commiitee—Messrs. M. Bueh- 
ler, C. D. Hinks, A. T. Chur, G. Sulger and S. Schober; Corresponding 
Secretary, Rev. E, W. Hutter; Treasurer, W. M. Heyl, Philadelphia. 

LuTHERAN Historicat Sociery—President, 8.8. Schmucker, D. D., 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. W. A. Passavant ; Curator, Prof. M. Jacobs. 
The object of this Society is to collect all Lutheran publications in the Uni- 
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ter. Altogether, the aspect of thingsis most encouraging, and 
calculated to awaken bright hopes in reference to the future of 
our Zion. With the Divine blessing resting upon us, we must 
prosper! ‘Trusting in God, we have nothing tofear! The 
church will enlarge the place of her tent, and stretch forth the 
curtains of her habitations; she will lengthen her cords, and 
strengthen her stakes; her efficiency will be increased, and 
her usefulness extended ! 


ARTICLE VII. 
ENGLISH HYMNOLOGY. 


That the English, like other families of the great Germanic 
or ‘l'eutonic stock, have a highly poetical temperament, admits 
of no doubt. From king Alfred to the ballad singers of Wil- 
liam the Norman, and from Chaucer to ‘Tennyson, over a pe- 
riod of a thousand years, the Anglo-saxon and English harp 
has ever been strung to lofty thoughts, and has 1esounded to 
tones as musical as those which the sun is fabled to have called 
forth from the statue of Memnon. Chaucer, Spenser, Shaks- 
peare, Milton, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Burns, Byron, Coler- 
idge, Southey and Tennyson, are names for which it would 
be difficult to find parallels in the poetical history of any na- 
tion. Nor are the English deficient in religious feeling, or in 
the spirit of religious worship. Christianity took root in Brit- 
ain ata very early period, and though soon corrupted by Ro- 
mish superstitions, speedily bronght under its influence all the 
races of which that wonderful composite of British character 
is formed. The asceticism of Popery, the wild enthusiasm of 
the crusades, the new life of the Reformation, the practical 
application of christianity to all the affairs of life, the reaction 
of Methodism against formalism, the calm and enlightened 
self-devotion of the missionary work, and of other benevolent 
and philanthropic enterprises—all have found in Great Britain 
and the American colonies, which derive their intellectual and 
religious life, as well as their political existence, from the same 
source, not only the materials upon which to operate, but also 
their most wonderful and energetic development. 

Yet it cannot be denied that in the department of sacred 
lyric poetry, or hymns, the English language is remarkably 
barren and deficiént, especially when compared with the Ger- 
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man, Dutch, Swedish or Danish. The German especially, is 
wonderfully rich in this department of literature, or rather of 
religious life and feeling. Already before the Reformation the 
German muse began to consecrate herself to sacred themes, 
and to pour forth her devotion in sacred songs. Some of the 
earliest specimens of the old German, are translations of the 
hymns of St. Ambrose,* which appear to have been made as 
early as the beginning of the ninth century. To the same 
period belong the ““Wessobrunn Prayer” (Das Wessobrunner 
Gebet), the poem on the “Last Judgment,” and Otfried’s 
“Gospel Harmony.” Productions of this character continued 
to make their appearance, with more or less frequency, until 
the time of the Reformation. That event, however, marks a 
new epoch in the sacred poetry, as well as in the religious life 
of Germany. Luther, the swan, whom the martyr Huss had 
well foretold as about to arise from Ais ashes, began, at once, 
along with that masculine oratory which moved the minds and 
hearts of all Germany, and was reéchoed, like the judgment 
trump of Rome, over all Europe, to send forth likewise those 
sweeter and softer strains of sacred music and poetry, which 
reached the inmost soul of all who heard them. And, as in 
other departments of his works, so in this, Luther was blessed 
with fellow laborers of the most admirable character. He had 
not, indeed, a Melanchthon to give polish and finish to the 
rude though vigorous effusions of his muse, but his spirit 
awakened many others to sing the praises of God and of the 
Lamb, and those who told the glorious news of justification by 
faith alone, seemed often to have their lips touched with that 
burning coal of the Spirit which the angel brought to Isaiah, 
the evangelical prophet of the Old Testament. Hans Sachs, 
the last of the Meistersingers, soon ceased to strike his harp to 
worldly strains, giving himself up entirely to sacred themes, 
and supplying a large part of the hymns which Luther collec- 
ted in his several hymn books. Paul Speratus, Nicholas De- 
cius, Witzstadt, Schnesing, Michael Weisse, the Margraves 
Casimir and George, and the deeply tried Maria, Queen of 
Hungary, with many others whom we need not name here, all 
united their voices with this heavenly choir, by which the 
dawn of the Reformation was heralded. But it was in the 
subsequent century that the sacred songs of Germany reached 
their sublimest notes, and received their most perfect form. 
Paul Gerhard, John Angelus, Simon Dach, John Frank, J. 
Neander, John Rist, 8. Rodigast, M. Schirmer, and many oth- 








* See the “Alt deutsches Lesebuch von Wilhelm Wakernagel,” pp. 55-62. 
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ers, have given the church hymns which she will sing as long 
as the German language endures, and which, we cannot but 
think, will bear translation into the language of heaven. Nor 
has the spirit of devotional poetry ever since deserted the mo- 
ther church of the Reformation. Klopstock, and Gellert, and 
Lavater were not ashamed to devote their loftiest efforts to the 
praise of their Redeemer, and in our own day Mives, and the 
warrior Arndt, and Spitta, and Albert Knapp have shown 
themselves worthy successors of the sacred bards of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The history of English hymnology is by no means so bril- 
liant. Like other branches of the Reformed church, the 
church of England, as well as that of Scotland, seems to have 
regarded the Psalms of David as the great source of christian, 
as well as of Jewish psalmody, and, accordingly, to have de- 
voted all of its poetical talents to the versifying of these sacred 
compositions. But seldom has the world witnessed greater 
literary failures than the first of these efforts. Sternhold and 
Hopkins’ versification of those inspired songs, whose original 
bears the impress of the sublimest poetry, as well as of the 
most fervent devotion, has become the synonyme of harsh 
translation, of bad taste, and of all that is repulsive to devo- 
tional feeling. This version was made in the reign of Edward 
VI, but even the low state of general intelligence, and the 
imperfect development of the English language in that age, 
scarcely satisfy us that any christian congregation could ever 
have been edified by the singing of verses so harsh and dis- 
cordant. Yet it was not until within two years of the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, that this wretched caric- 
ature of the noble psalms of David was supplanted by the 
smoother and yet barely tolerable versification of Tate and 
Brady. The Episcopal church of the United States has long 
since (in 1832) rejected this “authorized” version of her mo- 
ther church of England, substituting for it, “selections” and 
additions from such authors as were approved by the taste of 
the editing committee. Although prepared by a “Poet Lau- 
reate” in the golden age of English literature, when good 
Queen Anne reigned, and Joseph Addison wrote, this “new 
version of the Psalms of David” may be characterized as 
barely passable poetry, with very little of the spirit of the 
original in it. All that can be said in its favor is, that the 
translation is not as harsh as that of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
or that of Rouse, to which the Kirk of Scotland and so many 
of the sects that have sprung from it, in America, as well as 
in Scotland, adhere with such tenacity, and the versification, 
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or atleast the rhyme, is rather smoother than that of Watts. 
The following specimens from the second and fourth Psalms, 
as they stand in the “selections” of the Episcopal church of 
the United States, may give an idea of some of its harsher 
features : - 
“Learn then, ye princes; and give ear, 
Ye judges of the earth ; 
Worship the Loid with holy fear ; 
Rejoice with awful mirth. 


Appease the Son with due respect, 
Your timely homage pay ; 

Lest he revenge the bold neglect, 
Incensed by your delay.” 


“Consider that the righteous man 
Is God’s peculiar choice ; 

And when to him I make my prayer, 
He always hears my voice. 


Then stand in awe of his commands, 
Flee everything that’s ill, 

Commune in private with your hearts, 
And bend them to his will.” 


This, like the version generally, is certainly tame enough, 
but it is smooth and musical, compared to almost any speci- 
men that we could give from Rouse. How our refined and 
well educated friends in the churches of Scotland, the Associ- 
ate Reformed, Covenanters and Seceders can still continue to 
sing strains like these, which almost raise the hair upon our 
heads, and set our teeth upon edge, we cannot understand. 
Doubiless early and old, and hallowed associations have much 
to do with this, but we do not see how such versification as 
this can fail to excite profane merriment and disgust in the 
young, and those of more cultivated minds, who are not yet 
under religious influence, and casually attend the worship of 
the sanctuary ; certainly their influence upon the cultivation 
of sacred music in a church, cannot be otherwise than unfavor- 
able : 

«He that in heaven sits, shall laugh ; 
the Lord shall scorn them all ; 
Then shall he speak to them in wrath, 
in rage he vex them shall. 
Yet, notwithstanding, I have him 
to be my king appointed : 
And o’er Sion my holy hill, 
I have him king anointed.” 
; Psaim I, 1—6. 
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And it sounds almost like profanation to travesty the simple 
yet sublime expressions of the nineteenth Psalm into such 
language as this: 


**In them he set the sun a tent, 
who, bridegroom-like, forth goes 

From’s chamber, as a strong man doth 
to run his race rejoice. 

From heav’n’s end is his going forth, 
circling to th’ end again ; 

And there is nothing from his heat 
that hidden doth remain.” . 


Nor do we think that either penitence or devotion can be 
aided by such language as this : 


«O Lord, upon me mercy have, for trouble is on me ; 

Mine eye, my belly and my soul, with grief consumed be. 

I was a scurn to all my foes, and to my friends a fear ; 

And specially reproach’d of those that were my neighbors near ; 

When they me saw, they from me fled. Ev’n so I am furgot, 

As men are out of mind when dead ; I’m like a broken pot.” 
Psalm XXI. 9—12. 


I do not notice the‘antiquated forms in which Latin deriva- 
tives ending in ¢om, cious, &c., are pronounced in two sylla- 
bles, although we have often seen this call up a smile upon 
the faces of all the youthful members of the congregation, 
especially when drawled through the nose of some old fash- 
ioned clerk or precentor. ‘This pronunciation of the termina- 
tions ion, ious and the like, is not only agreeable to the deri- 
vation, but was also prevalent in the seventeenth century, as 
is evident from various passages in Milton and other standard 
writers of that age, whom we have not space here to cite. 

It is a matter of regret, that the illustrious Milton did not 
devote his high poetical powers, and profound scholarship, 
both to the preparation of original hymns, and to the versifica- 
tion of the Psalms of David. ‘That it would have had amost 
favorable influence upon this most neglected department of 
English literature, we may conjecture, not only from the influ- 
ence of his great epic upon our national literature generally, 
but also from his well known taste in music, and -from the 
character of the few essays which he made in this direction. 
Upon the one hundred and fourteenth and one hundred and 
thirty-sixth psalms, he composed paraphrases when he was 
only fifteen years of age. One of these, somewhat changed 
and abbreviated, has “s introduced into some of our more 
recent collections, where it compares very. favorably with any 
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of the versions of the one hundred and thirty-sixth psalm. 
Milton’s original commences thus: 


«Let us, with a gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind ; 
For his mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful ever sure.”’ 


This has been changed by Dr. Beman, the editor of the 
“Church Psalmist,” as follows: 


“Let us, with a joyful mind, 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind; 
For his mercies shall endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure.” 


This is no great improvement, but in some of the following 
stanzas Milton has changed the metre by adding another syl- 
lable. To the correction of this, so as to make it singable, 
even the sternest stickler for “hymns in their original forms,” 
could scarcely object, and we doubt whether the most profound 
admirer of the great epic poet of England would count it sac- 
rilege to adapt his strains to the purposes of the church. Mil- 
ton’s next essay upon the Psalms, was made twenty-five years 
later, when he was now in the full vigor of his powers. Here 
he seems to have designed at once to prepare hymns for pub- 
lic worship, and also to keep as near to the exact language of 
the original, as was consistent with metre and versification. In 
this way he has versified eight psalms (SO—88), all in common 
metre. “Some of these are altogether superior to many of the 
versions now commonly sung in those churches which regard 
the Psalms of David as an essential part of public worship. 
Take the following as samples: 


Psalm 81. 


1. To God our strength sing loud, and clear, 
Sing loud to God our king ; 
To Jacob’s God, that all may hear, 
Loud acclamations ring. 


2. Prepare a hymn, prepare a song, 
The timbrel hither bring ; 
The cheerful psaltery bring along, 
And harp with pleasant string. 


3. Blow, as is wont, in the new moon, 
With trumpet’s lofty sound, 
Th’ appointed time, the day whereon 
Our solemn feast comes round. 
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. O, that my people would be wise, 
To serve me all their days ! 
And O, that Israel would advise 
To walk my righteous ways ! 
. Then would I soon bring down their foes, 
That now so proudly rise ; 
And tura my hand against all those, 
That are their enemies. 


Psalm 84. 


. How lovely are thy dwellings fair! 
O Lord of hosts, how dear— 

The pleasant tabernacles are, 
Where thou dost dwell so near! 


. My soul doth Jong, and almost die, 
Thy courts, O Lord, to see ; 

My heart and flesh, O Lord, do cry, 
O living God! for thee! 


. Happy, who in thy house reside, 
Where thee they ever praise! 

Happy, whose strength in thee doth ’bide, 
And in their hearts thy ways! 


. They pass through Baca’s thirsty vale, 
That dry and barren ground ; 

As through a fruitful watery dale, 
Where springs and showers abound. 


. They journey on from strength to strength, 
With joy and gladness cheer, 

°Till all before our God at length 
In Zion do appear.” 


But the severely pure taste of John Milton could not rest 
satisfied with a performance so imperfect as this. He evidently 
felt that he was too much shackeled by this attempt, which 
must always be exceedingly defective, to give a literal versifi- 
cation of almost any original, especially of one like that of 
the sweet and inimitable singer of Israel. Accordingly a few 
years later (1653), we find him engaged in preparing a set of 
paraphrases or imitations of the first eight Psalms of David. 
Here we recognize at once, strains worthy of the subject, akin 
to those of David, and touches of that sublimity and com- 
mand over the English language, by which Milton is every 
where distinguished. But unfortunately, only a few, if any 
of these were written with a view to congregational music and 
worship, and I do not know that any of them have ever been 
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sung. Itis no great stretch of the imagination to think that 
David would have expressed himself somewhat in this way, 
had he written in English : 


“ Why do the Gentiles tumult, and the nations 
Muse a vain thing, the kings of the earth upstand 
With power, and princes in their congregations 

Lay deep their plots together through each land, 
Against the Lord and his Messiah dear ?” 


Or this commencement of the fourth psalm ? 


*« Answer me when I call, 
God of my righteousness ; 
In straits and in distress, 
Thou didst me disenthrall 
And set at large ; now spare 
Now pity me, and hear my earnest prayer.” 


His opening lines in the fifth psalm are also very fine, and 
wonderfully reproduce the spirit of the original : 


«Jehovah! to my words give ear, 
My meditation weigh, 
The voice of my complaining bear, 
My king and God ; for unto thee I pray.” 


In a word, these samples of what Milton could have done, 
either as a translator or imitator of the inspired authors of the 
Hebrew psalms, or as an original writer, cannot fail to excite 
regret that he did not do more to meet this great want of the 
church—we mean psalms or hymns, which she could use in 
her public devotions. 

It was nearly a century after Milton’s first essays at the ver- 
sification of the Psalms, that Dr. Watts brought out his imita- 
tions, which have quite as effectually superseded Tate and 
Brady, and Rouse, as Tate and Brady did Sternhold and Hep- 
kins. Dr. Watts is, by common consent, placed at the head 
of English writers of hymns. That many of his hymns pos- 
sess the very highest excellence, great poetic beauty and deep 
devotional feeling, simplicity combined with dignity, plainness 
and clearness of language, with rich colorings of the imagina- 
tion, and elevated conceptions, no one can deny. No other 
writer has produced so many hymns that have commended 
themselves to all nations of the religious world, to the Episco- 
palian and the Puritan, to the Calvinist and to the Arminian, 
to the Presbyterian and to the Baptist, to the most refined and 
intelligent, as well as to the simple and uneducated; to the 
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child who can just lisp the “divine songs,” and to the hoary 
headed patriarch of christianity, whose race is almost run, and 
who may with his dying lips falter, “I'l praise my Maker 
while I've breath.”” Wherever the English language is heard, 
and there isa christian to worship God in public, or praise him 
in private, if the voice of sacred song is not altogether silent, 
they still sing, ‘‘ Before Jehovah’s awful throne,” and “Alas! 
and did my Savior bleed,” and “ Come ye that love the Lord,” 
and “Come sound his praise abroad,” ‘Come Holy Spirit 
heavenly dove,” ‘Sweet is the work, my God, my King,” 
“ Welcome, sweet day of rest,” “When Ican read my title 
clear,” “Stand up my soul, shake off thy fears,” “My God, 
how endless is thy love,” or “ Thus far the Lord has led me 
on,” with others that will never cease to be sung as long as the 
Koglish language exists, and devotion is kindled upon the al- 
tar of the pious heart by the inspiration of sacred song. Mont- 
gomery has, therefore, well said of him (in his “Christian 
Psalmist”) that, “in his ‘Psalms and Hymns’ he has embraced 
a compass and variety of subjects, which include and illustrate 
[almost] every truth of revelation; throw light upon every 
secret movement of the human heart, whether of sin, nature, 
or grace; and describe every kind of trial, temptation, conflict, 
doubt, fear, and grief; as well as the faith, hope, charity, the 
love, joy, peace, labor, and patience of the christian in all 
stages of his course on earth; together with the terrors of the 
Lord, the glories of the Redeemer, and the comforts of the 
Holy Ghost, to urge, allure, and strengthen him by the way. 
There is in the pages of this evangelist, a word in season for 
every one who reads it, in whatever circumstances he may re- 
quire counsel, consolation, reproof or instruction.” 

Butit isa very necessary caution and limitation which 
Montgomery immediately adds, when he says: “We say this 
of the materials of his hymns,” for it cannot be denied that 
the form and composition, the metre and versification of the 
great mass of both the “Psalms” and the “Hymns” (between 
which there is, in fact, no real difference) are exceedingly im- 
perfect, and fall very far short of the true ideal of a christian 
hymn, as suggested by St. Paul, when he says,,“I will sing 
with the spirit and with the understanding,” and with which 
he would have us to “sing and make melody in our hearts 
unto the Lord.” So deformed are most of his hymns by false 
rhymes and incorrect metre, harsh constructions, low or incon- 
gruous figures, ideas revolting to a pure taste, and unpoetical 
language, that very few of them are now retained in any res- 
pectable collection of hymns, without very great changes. 
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Even those which we have just cited as most popular, have 
undergone this process to a greater or less extent. ‘Thus that 
noble hymn which now commences “ Before Jehovah’s awful 
throne,” originally stood thus, being the second part of Watts’ 
version of the one hundredth psalm : 


1. “Sing to the Lord with joyful voice ; 
Let ev’ry land his name adore ; 
‘The northern isles shall send the noise 
Across the ocean to the shore. 


. Nations attend before his throne 
With solemn fear, with sacred joy, 
Know that the Lord is God alone . 
He can create, and he destroy.” 


John Wesley was the author of the change which has so 
strongly commended itself to the feelings of the christian 
woftld, that we doubt whether his bitterest opponents will find 
any heresy in this, and we suspect that the strongest sticklers 
for “preserving hymns in their original form,” will here fail to 
make out a case against those whom they are so prone to de- 
nounce as “corrupters and marrers, where they would be 
menders.” We are, however, sorry to confess that not all of 
Wesley’s attempts at amending Watts were in equally good 
taste. It is certainly no improvement when he substitutes for 
the fourth stanza of the hymn commencing, “My God the 
spring of all my joys,” the following : 

«My soul would leave its heavy clay 
At that transporting word, 
Run up with joy the shining way, 
To see and praise my Lord.” 


The original stands thus, in the last two lines: 


“Run up with joy the shining way, 
T’ embrace my dearest Lord,” 


which, though not faultless, strikes us as altogether superior to 
Wesley’s alteration. And here, we may remark, in passing, 
that it is one of the most singular of Wesley’s inconsistencies, 
that whilst he was so ready to alter the hymns of others, of his 
brother Charles, as well as of Watts, he yet protested in the 
strongest language against others rendering Aim the same 
friendly service! But that Watts’ hymns constantly need such 
emendations to adapt them to correct taste, and to make them 
universally acceptable, it would be useless to show in detail. 
‘There is scarcely one of them which does not contain false 
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thyme and loose constructions, like the following, in the first 
and in the last verse of the first Psalm: 


1. “Blest is the man who shuns the place 
Where sinners love to meet ; 

Who fears to tread their wicked ways 
And hates the scoffer’s seat. 


6. His eye beholds the path they tread, 
His heart approves it well ; 
But crooked ways of sinners lead 
Down to the gates of hell.” 


Here “place” and “ways,” “tread” and “lead” are utterly 
inadmissible as rhymes, and the reference of the first two lines 
of the sixth stanza to “saints” in the preceding (fifth) is too 
obscure, and is also incongruous with the closing lines. There 
is a want of finish and of polish in the great mass of Dr. 
Watts’ compositions, both prose and poetical, which must ever 
prevent them from taking the highest rank as literary efforts. 
His conceptions are often fine, and much of the idea express- 
ed with great force and beauty, but he has either not taken 
time to elaborate his thought, or to prune off excrescences, or 
introduces some unfortunate expression that is equally destruc- 
tive of the poetical and the devotional. ‘T'ake, for instance, 
the hymo commencing, 


“How condescending and how kind 
Was God’s eternal son!” 


What nobler theme could the poet have than “ Christ’s com- 
passion?” And the illustrations of it, that he forsook the 
bright abodes of heaven, and gave his own life to save us from 
the uplifted sword of divine justice, that not even the certain 
assurance that “the price of pardon was his blood,” could de- 
ter him, and that even now, when again exalted to yet higher 
glory at the right hand of the Father, he still remembers the 
object for which he came to earth ; all these ideas are natural, 
and many of the figures striking and well suited to the nature 
of a hymn. But what can be more revolting to a refined 
taste, than the sixth stanza, where we are told that, although 
Christ “now reigns exalted high,” 


“Here we behold his bowels roll 
As kind as when he died, 

And see the sorrows of his soul 
Bleed through his wounded side.” 


Scarcely less objectionable upon wsthetic aud poetical 
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grounds, are such expressions as those which occur only too 
frequently in Watts: 


«But vengeance and damnation lies 
On rebels who refuse the grac ; 
Who God’s eternal Son despise, 

The hottest hell shall be their place.” 


But with all these blemishes, we agree with the estimate 
which Montgomery gives of Watts, when he says, “Dr. Watts 
may almost be called the inventor of hymns in our language, 
for he so far departed from all precedent, that few of his com- 
positions resemble those of his forerunners: while he so far 
established a precedent to all his successors, that none have 
departed from it, otherwise than as according to the peculiar 
turn of mind in the writer, and the style of expressing chris- 
tian truths, employed by the denomination to which he be- 
longed. ‘T'o Lutherans, Watts’ hymns upon the Lord’s Sup- 
per are peculiarly interesting. It is a significant fact, that 
whilst in his theological theories, Watts undoubtedly followed 
the Presbyterian and Puritanic system of the church with 
which he was connected, yet when he came to apply his prin- 
ciples to purposes of devotion, he employed just such language 
as a Lutheran would. Take, for instance, that hymn which 


is constantly sung at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
commencing, 


« *Twas on that dreadful, doleful night,” 


and notice the third stanza in the Lutheran collection, which 
is the fourth as Watts wrote it, 


“This is my body broke for sin, 
Receive and eat the living food, 

Then took the cup and blessed the wine, 
*Tis the new cov’nant in my blood.” 


But still clearer is the faith expressed in the next hymn of 
Watts’ second book of hymns: 


1. “Jesus invites his saints 
To meet around his board : 
Here pardoned rebels sit and hold 
Communion with their Lord. 


For food he gives his flesh ; 
He bids us drink his blood : 
Amazing favor! matchless grace 
Of our descending God! 
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3. This holy bread and wine 
Maintain our fainting breath, 
By union with our living Lord, 
And interest in his death.” 


It is very remarkable that this language, to which so much 
exception is taken when employed by a Lutheran divine, is so 
popular, and felt to be so appropriate when uttered by a Pres- 
byterian poet ; and that thousands and tens of thousands who 
have never heard of the Luthetan doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, or heard of it only to have their prejudices excited against 
itasa “remnant of Romanism,” thus unite their hearts and 
voices in confessing and blessing God for its glorious truths. 
But we have not time here to dwell upon this significant fact, 
and must pass on to other parts of our subject, which are more 
immediately before us. 

Although we have agreed with Montgomery, that Watts 
may be regarded as almost the creator of English psalmody, 
we must not overlook the names of various authors preceding 
him,to whom we are indebted for some of our best hymns. 
Nearly a century before, Quarles had written his ‘‘“Kmblems,” 
and “Divine poems,” which contain various pieces that might, 
with but slight change, be converted into hymns of an eleva- 
ted character. Why has not some musician long since given 
us notes adapted to that truly sublime composition on the di- 
vine omnipresence ? 


1, «Ah! whither shall I fly? what path untrod 
Shall I seek out to ’scape the flaming rod 
Of my offended, of my angry God? 


Where shall I sojourn? what kind sea will hide 
My head from thunder? where shall I abide 
Until the flames be quench’d or laid aside ? 


What if my feet should take their hasty flight, 
And seek protection in the shades of night? 
Alas! no shades can blind the God of light! 


Tis vain to flee; till gentle mercy show 
Her better eye, the farther off we go 
The swing of justice deals the mightier blow. 


Great God ! there is no safety here below ; 
Thou art my fortress, thou that seem’st my foe ; 
*Tis thou that strik’st the stroke must guard the blow.” 


Bishop Ken also, before the close of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, published his poems, and among them (1697) his three 
hymns for Morning, Evening and Midnight, of which Mont- 
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gomery* has well said: “Had he endowed three hospitals, he 
might have been less a benefactor to posterity. ‘There is ex- 
emplary plainness of speech, manly vigor of thought and con- 
versation of heart in these pieces.” Yet these hymns also 
have been greatly changed, in order to adapt them to the pu- 
rest state of the English language, and especially to a smooth- 
er versification. 

About the same time also (1689—1702) Dryden, one of the 
most illustrious names in English literature, produced his par- 
aphrase of the “ Veni Creator Spiritus,” which is commonly 
ascribed to Charlemagne, though itis much more probable 
that it was only an especial favorite of this illustrious monarch, 
who although so zealous a patron of literature, was not him- 
self greatly distinguished for his literary attainments. It is 
singular, however, that not only Dryden, but others have so 
greatly changed the simple metre of this admirable Latin 
byinn. The original is in the four line stanza, which we 
commonly call long metre ; thus, 


‘Veni creator spiritus, 
Mentes tuorum visita, 
Imple superna gratia, 
Quae tu creasti pectora.” 


But to this Dryden has added two other lines, thus: 


“Creator Spirit by whose aid 

The world’s foundations first were laid, 
Come visit every pious mind ; 

Come pour thy joys on human kind. 
From sin and sorrow set us free, 

And make thy temples worthy thee.” 


The Episcopal collection contains (No. 74) a tolerable trans- 
lation in cozmon metre, besides which I find no attemptsince 
Dryden, to reproduce this hymn in the English language, at 
least so far as our church collections of hymns are concerned. 
To remedy this, we give upon a subsequent page of this Re- 
view, a translation prepared upon the basis of Luther’s, who, 
however, has strangely changed the last line of each stanza 
by the omission of one syllable, in which we have not, of 
course, imitated his irregularity of metre. 

As early as 1690, also, John Mason, the father of the cele- 
brated author of “Self Knowledge,” and rector of an Episco- 
pal church in Weststratford, published his “Spiritual songs, or 
Songs of Praise, with penitential cries to Almighty God, upon 


* Ubi supra. 
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several occasions,” &c. Among these are several excellent 
hymns, as, for example, Nos. 627 and 637 in the Lutheran 
collection, the former commencing, ‘Come dearest Lord, and 
feed thy sheep,” and the latter, “Now from the altar of our 
hearts.” Montgomery has shown that Watts, Pope and the 
Wesleys were all indebted to this writer, from whom they have 
evidently borrowed various phrases, and even whole lines; 
thus Watts has incorporated the first two lines of the following 
stanza in one of his “Divine Songs,” and the first again in the 
one hundred and sixteenth Psalm (second part). 


«What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me ? 

Sing, heav’n and earth, rejoice and praise 
His glorious majesty.” 


In regard to Mason’s style, Creamer (Methodist Hymnology 
p: 71) has well said: “it is a middle tint between the raw 
coloring of Quarles and the daylight clearness of Watts and 
Wesley. His talent is equally poised between his forerunners 
and his successors, having more vigor than the former, and less 
versatility than the latter.” 

Three years after the birth of Watts (1719) died Addison, 
who inaugurates a new period in English prose literature ; one 
of the most elegant and genial writers of our tongue. In his 
poetry, however, he does not take the very highest mark, al- 
though, as has been well observed by Dr. Cleveland (in his 
Compend. of Eng. Lit. p. 394) “he has written much that 
would be more valued, had it not been thrown into the shade 
by the comparative brilliancy of his prose,” just as Milton’s 
lofty prose dwindles in our estimation of the inapproachable 
sublimity of his poetry. But asa writer of hymns, he takes a 
very high rank, so that we cannot but regret that he has done 
so little inthis direction. All his hymns (unfortunately only 
five in number) are incorporated with almost every respectable 
church collection of any extent, and it is doubtful whether we 
have any paraphrases of a psalm superior to his of the nine- 
teenth, or of the twenty-third. It has, indeed, been imagined 
by some, that they are not truly evangelical, but this is simply 
the cant of aschool that would have all religious feeling ex- 
press itself in certain set forms and phrases of its coining, or at 
least of its selection. I know of nomore simple and unaf- 
fected expressions of piety than are contained in that admira- 
ble hymn, 


«When all thy mercies, O my God !” 
nor any more devout meditations than those paraphrases upon 
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psalms. It has, to be sure, been objected, even by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, that “Addison does not recognize the God of grace as 
well as the God of providence.” But this is a strange over- 
sight of such passages as these : 


‘Then see the sorrow of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late ; 

And hear my Savior’s dying groans, 
To give those sorrows weight. 

For never shall my soul despair 
Her pardon to procure, 

Who knows thine only son has died 
To make her pardon sure.” 


It is scarcely necessary to refer to the singular blunder by 
which Addison’s paraphrases of the nineteenth and twenty- 
third psalms have been attributed to Andrew Marvell, that pure 
and incorruptible patriot, who acted as well as he wrote. This 
mistake originated with Mr. Thompson, the editor of Marvell’s 
works, a century after Marvell’s death. Mr. Thompson thought 
that he had discovered a manuscript, parély in Marvell’s own 
handwriting, and partly in that of some one writing by his 
order, containing poems commonly ascribed to Mallett and 
Watts, as well as Addison. But it is evident that the whole 
affair was a misconception upon the part of Captain Thomp- 
son, whose admiration of Marvell led him to claim for him 
these literary trophies, to which he has no title whatever. 

Cotemporary with Watts was Mrs. Rowe, whose mystical 
turn of mind, like that of Madame Guyon, has too deeply 
pervaded her own compositions, to allow of their general adap- 
tation to the services of the sanctuary. But she rendered some 
service in this direction, by her collection of religious pieces, 
among which were a few of her own hymns, as well as devo- 
tional pieces by various authors. Her paraphrases of the song 
of songs, like most attempts to adapt that mysterious part of 
sacred writ to purposes of worship, furnish no great addition 
to our stock of hymns. 

Atthe same period Pope, one of the brightest names in 
English poetry, was charming the British public by his bril- 
liant wit and smooth numbers. He has, however, contributed 
but two or three hymns that can be used in public worship. 
His Messiah is a brilliant collection and imitation of Isaiah’s 
prophecies, combining with the polished smoothness of Virgil, 
the lofty flights of the Jewish bard. A part of this commenc- 
ing, “ Rise crown’d with ght, imperial Salem, rise,” has been 
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received into our hymnbooks, but never sung. His “Univer- 
sal Prayer” is, of course, too heathenish for a christian congre- 
gation, but his “Dying Christian’s Address to his soul,” com- 
mencing, “Vital spark of heavenly flame,” is one of our most 
popular pieces ; an additional proof, if any were needed, that 
the highest and most polished form of poetry is not inconsist- 
ent with general use and popularity. 

Watts undoubtedly gave a new impulse to English hymn- 
ology. Scarcely bad his collection of psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, and bymns for children, been published, 
amounting altogether to a greater number of pieces adapted to 
public worship, than the whole body of hymns previously ex- 
isting in the English language, when a very considerable num- 
ber of writers began to follow in the course which he had so 
boldly and brilliantly marked out for them. Doddridge, the 
three Wesleys, Bishop Gambold, Toplady, Merrick, Miss 
Steele, Cowper, Newton and Montgomery, all followed each 
other in rapid succession, and continue even down to the pre- 
sent time, to add to the tide of song in which we hope thatall 
discord will at length be drowned, if not in the church mili- 
tant, yet in the church triamphant, where all the redeemed 
shall unite, not only in “the song of Moses and the Lamb,” 
but likewise in ten thousand varied strains, to which the gold- 
en harps of heaven are ever strung. 

Doddridge’s hymns are thus characterized by Montgomery : 
“All that can be imagined deficient in Addison’s hymns, will 
be found to constitute the glory of Doddridge’s. ‘They shine 
in the beauty of holiness; these offsprings of his mind are 
‘arrayed in the fine linen, pure and white, which is the righte- 
ousness of the saints ; and like the saints, they are lovely and 
acceptable, not for their human merit, (for in poetry and elo- 
quence they are frequently deficient) but for that fervent, un- 
affected love of God, his service, and his people, which dis- 
tinguishes them.’ In literary merit they are often exceedingly 
defective, so that we cannot at all sympathise with Dr. Cleve- 
land, when in giving us his specimens of Doddridge’s hymns, 
he says, ‘in printing these hymns, the best London edition of 
Doddridge’s works has been followed. In a word, the hymns 
are Doddridge’s, and not the ‘improvements’ (?) of modern 
compilers of hymnbooks.” (Compend. of Eng. Lit. p. 503.) 
It is perfectly proper, and even an editorial duty, to give such 
specimens of English literature as it is his aim to exhibit, with 
diplomatic accuracy, but the duty of the collector of hymns 
is somewhat different. It is not his object to illustrate the lit- 
erary character of any individual, but to present the church 
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with hymns which all, whether illiterate or literary, refined or 
ignorant, can unite in singing. We know not who has made 
the changes in Doddridge’s hymns, as they appear in church 
collections generally, but certainly most of them are decided 
improvements upon the original. The hymn upon “The 
Sabbath” is, perhaps,one of the best which Doddridge has 
written, but we are confident that there is not one in a thou- 
sand but will prefer the hymn as it stands in the Lutheran col- 
lection (No. 505) to the original as given by Dr. Cleveland. 
Take the third stanza asa specimen ; Doddridge says: 


“No more fatigue, no more distress ; 
Nor sin, nor hell shall reach the place; 
No groans to mingle with the songs 
That warble from immortal tongues.” 


Our book has it: 


“There languor shall no more oppress ; 
The heart shall feel no more distress ; 
No groans shall mingle with the songs 
That dwell upon immortal tongues.” 


To say nothing of the fact that Doddridge has not a single 
legitimate rhyme in the whole stanza, which is somewhat im- 

roved in the amendment, we think that most worshippers 
will feel far better satisfied to sing the latter than the former. 
The same remarks apply to the hymn entitled “Entering into 
Covenant” (given by Dr. C. on p. 504 of his Compend), 
which stands as No. 922 in the General Synod’s (Lutheran) 
collection, where it is intended to be used especially at Confir- 
mation. Doddridge wrote the second stanza thus, 


«“O happy bond, that seals my vows 
To him who merits all my love! 

Let cheerful anthems fill the house, 
While to that sacred shrine I move.” 


It is a matter of regret that this harsh versification has not 
been improved, but still it isan undoubted improvement to 
give the last line the form, 


“And to his altar gladly move.” 


Nor can we regard the omission of the fourth stanza of the 
original any loss : 


“Now rest, my long-divided heart, 
Fix’d on this blissful centre, rest ; 

With ashes who would grudge to part, 
When call’d on angel’s bread to feast?” 
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The most voluminous writer of hymns in the English lan- 
guage is, so far as we are aware, Charles Wesley, a younger 
brother of the celebrated founder of Methodism. Out of the 
770 hymns of which the Methodist hymnbook was, until its 
recent revision, composed, 627 were, as we are told by Mr. 
Creamer in his “Methodist Hymnology,” p. 229, from his pen 
—and these are but a small part of what he has written. ‘The 
writer just quoted, in his interesting work upon this subject, 
mentions between thirty and forty different publications sent 
forth by John and Charles Wesley, in which the hymns of the 
latter are either the principal or the exclusive material. Ina 
fact, the latter part of his life was devoted entirely to this 
work. It would seem to be an almost inevitable result of this 
prolificness of verse, that the style of composition should not 
be very elevated. ‘Towards the close of his career especially, 
his composition becomes very feeble, as is observable, even in 
some of the pieces received into the Methodist hymnbook, as, 
for instance, in No. 796 of the book now in use by the Meth- 
odist church North, which commences, “Cast on the fidelity,” 
of which the second stanza is as follows : 


“Better than my boding fears, 
To me thou oft has proved ; 
Oft observed my silent tears, 
And challenged thy beloved: 
Mercy to my rescue flew, 
And death ungrasped his fainting prey ; 
Pain before thy face withdrew, 
And sorrow fled away.” 


This is very different from the easy flow of such hymns as 
‘Come sinners, to the gospel feast,” “Father in whom we live,” 
“'Thou great, mysterious, God unknown,” “Arm of the Lord, 
awake, awake,” and some others composed in the vigor of his 
literary life. 

Our Methodist friends regard Charles Wesley as second to 
no writer of hymns in the language, and wonder at the ina- 
bility of the public generally to appreciate him aright, and 
their slowness in conceding to him the very highest rank as a 
writer of hymns. “If we view the Wesleyan hymns merely 
as poetical compositions,” says Mr. Burgess in his “Wesleyan 
Hymnology,” as quoted by Mr. Creamer, p. 14, “we shall 
find them to be of a very superior description, and deserving 
of the highest rank among productions of this class. Except- 
ing a small proportion of Watts’ hymns, and some of more 
recent date by Cowper, Montgomery, Heber, and a few others, 
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«here are no hymns whatever that deserve to be ranked with 
those of Charles Wesley. Doddridge, Toplady, Newton, Cen- 
nick, Steele, Beddowe, and a host of others, are of an inferior 
class.” We regret that we cannot coincide with this partial 
judgment of the partizan, nor can we even acquiesce in the 
glowing panegyric of Montgomery, which seems to be given 
rather with the generosity of a brother poet, than with the dis- 
crimination of a critic. “As the poet of Methodism,” says 
he, “he has sung the doctrines of the gospel as they are ex- 
pounded among that people. Dwelling especially on the 
words of eternal life to the sinner, or the saint, as the test of 
his actual state before God, and admitting nothing less than 
the full assurance of faith as the privilege cf believers : 


«Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
Relies on that alone, 

Laughs at impossibilities, 
And says, “Jé shall be done.” 


Faith lends her realizing light; 

‘The clouds disperse, the shadows fly, 
Th’ Invisible appears in sight, 

And God is seen by mortal eye.” 


“These are glimpses of our author’s manner, broad indeed, 


and awful, but singularly illustrative; like lightning out of 
darkness, revealing for a moment the whole hemisphere.” 
This representation of faith is sufficiently Lutheran to se- 
cure it our sympathy, so that we will not here be suspected of 
any prejudice against the author’s peculiar sentiments. But, 
with all that, we cannot regard the hymns from which these 
verses are taken, as entitling their author to the highest rank 
in this department of sacred poetry. The first is from the 
439th in the Methodist collection, and commences thus: 


“In hope, against all human hope, 
Self-desp’rate, I believe,— 

Thy quick’ning word shall raise me up; 
Thou wilt thy spirit give.” 

The second stanza is from No. 435, Methodist collection, 
which begins thus: 

«Author of faith, eternal Word, 

Whose spirit breathes the active flame, 


Faith, like its finisher, the Lord, 
To-day as yesterday, the same : 
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To thee our humble hearts aspire, 
And ask the gift unspeakable ; 

Increase in us the kindled fire, 
In us the work of faith fulfil.” 


We can, indeed, recognize in both these hymns the spirit 
of the poet, as well as of the faithful believer, but the outward 
expression, the versification, the structure of the sentences, 
and the choice of the words, are all marred by imperfections. 
And the same remarks apply to the great mass of his hymns, 
and some of them, on account of their wretched metre and 
general weakness, might warrant us ia pronouncing even a 
severer sentence upon Wesley than Burgess does upon Dr. 
Watts, when attempting to exalt the former at the expense of 
the latter, he says, “It has long been the opinion of the wri- 
ter of these remarks, that, in a poetical point of view, the great 
majority of Watts’ Psalms and hymns are not a whit above 
mediocrity, and many of them below it.” As illustrations of 
Charles Wesley’s weakness as a writer of hymns, we might 
take the following: “A goodly formal saint,” ‘*O how happy 
are they,” “All praise to the Lamb! accepted I am,” “O 
what shall I do my Savior to praise,” “Jesus take all the glo- 
ry,” and many others, too numerous to particularize. In a 
word, Charles Wesley is the poet of Methodism, in its weak- 
ness as well as in its strength, with much that we gladly recog- 
nize as inherent in ourcommon christianity, and still more 
that belongs exclusively to an exclusive sect which necessarily 
repels all who cannot sympathize with its idiosyncrasies. 

But John Wesley was also a writet of hymas, if not a gen- 
uine poet. According to Carlyle’s definition of a poet, he was 
undoubtedly one of the very highest rank—the author of a 
new system—the creator of a new world—calling into life the 
music of the sublimest actions. But he has also given us 
some of the most acceptable hymns in the English language. 
Among these are the following : “Give to the winds thy fears,” 
“How happy is the pilgrim’s lot,” “Jesus whose glory’s stream- 
ing rays,” “Jesus thy boundless love to me,” “Thee will I 
love, my strength, my tower”’—in fact, most of his hymns are 
such as christians generally can use, to direct and animate 
their devotions. These hymns are not, indeed, specimens of 
the very highest form of sacred lyrics—there is a want of orig- 
inality and of imagination, two of the most important ingredi- 
ents in the poetic character. But they are almost invariably 
written in good taste, and do not offend, even if they do not 
gratify in the very highest degree. Nor can we doubt that it 
is to the good seuse and good taste of his brother John, that 
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the hymns of Charles Wesley are indebted for much of the 
merit which they possess, and for the removal of many ex- 
cresences which would have rendered them intolerable. It 
sounds strange to one who has been disgusted with “Camp- 
meeting” and “Revival hymns,” as they are called among our 
Methodist and Methodizing brethren, to hear such language as 
this from the founder of Methodism, but it is his, notwith- 
standing: “I did not dare to palm upon the world hymns 
which appeared to me very flat and dull—were prose tagged 
with rhyme—and doggerel double distilled. But a friend tells 
me, ‘some of these, especially the two that are doggerel dou- 
ble distilled, namely, 


“The despised Nazarene,” 
and that which begins, 
“A Christ I have, O what a Christ have I,” 


are largely admired, and continually echoed from Berwick- 
upon-‘I'weed to London.’ If they are, I am sorry for it: it 
will bring a deep reproach upon the judgment of the Metho- 
dists. But I dare notincrease that reproach by countenancing 
in any degree, such an insult, both on religion and on common 
sense: and I earnestly entreat all our preachers not only never 
to give them out, but to discountenance them by all prudent 
means, both in public and private.”—Creamer, M. H. p. 220. 
There are others besides Methodists, for whom it would be 
well to lay this advice of John Wesley to heart, giving it its 
proper application to a vast amount of trash called hymns, 
besides that which he so plainly characterizes. 

It is, however, very curious to observe in what school John 
Wesley formed his taste for hynins. It was not surely in the 
University of Oxford, where poetry was, perhaps at that time, 
at nearly as low an ebb as religion. But as he attributes his 
first correct apprehension and personal application of religion 
to Luther (his own statements in regard to the influence exer- 
cised over him by Luther’s Commentary on the Epistle tothe 
Galatians, are well known), so it was in his school of German 
hymnology that his taste in sacred poetry was formed and ex- 
ercised. In fact, nine-tenths of John Wesley’s hymns are 
translations or imitations of the German. Mr. Creamer, we 
think, goes too far in making them all translations, and attri- 
butes several, both translations and original hymns, to Charles, 
which were, undoubtedly, the work of John Wesley ; in fact, 
he expressly maintains, and gives very satisfactory proof that 
John Wesley wrote the beautiful hymn commencing, “How 
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happy is the pilgrim’s lot” (p. 145). On the other hand, it 
is well known that Charles Wesley was ignorant of the Ger- 
man, and he could not, therefore, have prepared several trans- 
lations and imitations of German hymns whieh are ascribed to 
him. John Wesley’s attention was first directed to German 
psalmody by the Moravians, to whom also he was indebted for 
various other parts of hisreligious system. But the Moravians 
always identified themselves with the pietistic part of the Lu- 
theran church, and cordially incorporated the best hymns of 
their great poets with their own, which, especially at a certain 
a in their history, were of a very different character. Wes- 
ey has blended, in a remarkable degree, the better qualities of 
the Moravian hymns, and the sterling excellencies of the Lu- 
theran together, although he lacks the tender warmth of the 
former, and the lofty sublimity of the latter. Still, this is, 
perhaps, to be attributed rather to his want of time for the cul- 
tivation of this part of church literature, than to want of abil- 
ity or genius. ‘To the same cause we are undoubtedly to as- 
cribe his failure to reproduce the more elaborate metres and 
beautiful melodies of our German hymns. Instead of these, 
very few of which have yet become fairly domesticated in the 
English language, he adopted, in almost all cases, the three 
favorite metres, the general use of which has done so much to 
make English hymns monotonous, not to say dull and unmu- 
sical. ‘Thus hesubstitutes a short metre for the simple and 
beautiful original of. Paul Gerhard’s “ Befiehl du deine Wege,” 
with the metre of which, English singers have now become so 
familiar in such hymns as “From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains.” Wesley’s imitation commences, “Commit thou all 
thy griefs,” of which the hymn “Give to the winds thy fears” 
isalso a part. Sohe has converted the magnificent hymn of 
Dessler, commencing, “Mein Jesu, dem die Seraphinen,” 
which is 9’s and 8’s, into a long metre stanza of eight lines, 
beginning, “Jesus whose glory’s streaming rays,” which 
forms three hymns in the Methodist hymnbook, “Eternal 
depth of love divine,” and “Into thy gracious hands I fall,” 
being the first lines of the others. The eight-line stanza of 
Gerhard in the hymn “‘O Jesu Christ mein schiinstes Licht,” 
he has converted into six lines in his beginning, “Jesus, thy 
boundless love to me.” And in Rothe’s beautiful hymn, “Ich 
habe nun den Grund gefunden,” he has dropped a syllable 
in the first and third lines, thus: “Now JI have found the 
ground wherein.” 'This change of metre is greatly to be re- 
gretted, both because it impoverishes our English versification, 
and because it prevented the introduction into our English 
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church music, under Wesley’s auspices, of those magnificent 
church chorals which are the life and glory of our German 
church music. 

The hymn commencing, “ Of him who did salvation bring,” 
(No. 345 in the General Synod’s collection, and 292 in the 
Methodist) commonly ascribed to Charles Wesley, is certainly 
not original with him, as it is evidently taken from a transla- 
tion of Peter Miller’s hymn commencing, “O Jesu siless, wer 
dein gedenckt,” which to the extent of forty-two stanzas, is 
found in the “Psalmodia Germanica.” The five verses which 
make up our hymn, stand there as the 3d, 4th, 15th, 29th, 
and part of the 22nd and 23d verses. All of these are more 
or less changed, and generally forthe better; as may be seen 
in the first and second stanzas, which have undergone the 
least change : 


“Of him who did salvation bring, 

I could forever think and sing, 

Arise, ye guilty, he’ll forgive ; 

Arise, ye poor, for he’ll relieve. 

His grace but ask and "twill be giv’n ; 
He’ll raise and turn your hell to heav’n; 
When sin and sorrow wound the soul, 
The balm of Christ can make it whole.” 


From the care with which these changes are made, I am 
rather inclined to ascribe this work to John Wesley than to 
Charles, especially as I know of no evidence that it was exe- 
cuted by the latter, the hymn appearing in the Methodist 
hymnbook of 1748, the joint work of the two brothers, but 
not distinguishing the hymns of the one from those of the 
other. 

This would give us a clue to the date of the first edition of 
the ‘““Psalmodia Germanica,” the third edition of which was 
published in London in 1756, so that the first edition must 
have appeared previously to 1748. John Haberkorn, the ed- 
itor of the third edition, tells us that most of the translations 
were made “by the late pious Mr. Jacobi,” of whom we have 
no further knowledge, but think it likely that he was in some 
way connected with the Lutheran church of the Savoy in 
London. Possibly, however, he was connected with the Mo- 
ravians, as these translations appear to have been the basis of 
the English hymobook of the Moravians, published sometime 
afterwards. ‘The translations are very poor, seldom rising to 
mediocrity, and having nothing to recommend them except 
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their faithful adherence to the metres of the original, preserv- 
ing, as the title-page tells us, “their proper tunes and thorough 
bass.” 

The following extracts from the second hymn, which is a 
translation of Paul Gerhard’s “ Wie soll ich dich empfangen,” 
may serve as a fair specimen of the work generally : 


1 “How shall I meet my Savior? 
How shall I welcome thee ? 
What manner of behavior 
Is now required of me? 


Let thine illumination 
Set heart and hands aright, 


That this my preparation 

Be pleasing in thy sight. 
2. Whilst with the gayest flowers 

Thy Zion stiews thy way, 

I'll raise with all my powers 
To thee a grateful lay ; 

To thee the king of glory 
I'll tune a song divine ; 

And make thy love’s bright story 
In graceful numbers shine. 


3. Whathast thou not performed, 
Lord, to retrieve my loss ; 
While I was so deformed 
By sin and hellish dross ? 
The sense of lost salvation 
Quite drove me to despair, 
But thy own incarnation 
Brought my redemption near.” 


The whole collection contains translations of one hundred 
and twenty-five of the standard German hymns, which are 
(with a few exceptions) contained in all our evangelical church 
collections. As literary productions, they are beneath criticism, 
and so, of course, unfit for devotional purposes, whether pub- 
lic or private. But Montgomery has shown, as we shall here- 
after see, that with proper care, and in the hands of a compe- 
tent artist, they may be used as materials for the construction 
of very acceptable hymns. For this they also offer the fur- 
ther advantage that, with the occasional violation of an Eng- 
lish accent, they present aclear view of the metres of their 
originals, and so might be of essential service to the English 
poet who desires to reproduce the sterling melodies or tunes to 
which they areadapted. They are also interesting as showing 
the connection between the improved state of English hymn- 
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ology under Watts and the Wesleys, with German literature 
of the same kind. 

Contemporary with the Wesleys, and in direct antagonism 
to their Arminian theology, was Augustus Toplady, well 
known asa Hypercalvinist. In regard to him also, we can- 
not but regard the judgment of Montgomery as altogether too 
favorable: “The hymns of the Rev. A. 'Toplady,” says he, 
“form a striking contrast to the mild and humane tone of 
Doddridge’s. ‘There is a peculiarly ethereal spirit in some of 
these, in which, whether mourning or rejoicing, praying or 
praising, the writer seems absorbed in the full triumph of faith, 
and, whether in the body or out of the body, caught up into 
the third heaven, and beholding unutterable things.” ‘The 
most celebrated of 'T'oplady’s hymns, commencing “Rock of 
ages, cleft for me,” is also, though as it appears to us, without 
any reason whatever, claimed for Charles Wesley. This seems 
to have arisen from the Wesleys having taken this, as well as 
many other hymns, and altered it to suit their own views. 
Nor can it be denied that in this the changes are generally for 
the better, except in the first stanza, where the line, 


“From thy riven side which flowed,” 
is made to read, 
“From thy wounded side which flowed,” 


and where “riven” is certainly a finer expression than “wound- 
ed,” more poetical, and more agreeable to the figure with 
which the hymna commences. But there is certainly a great 
want of poetic taste in the third and fourth stanzas, as original- 
ly composed by ‘Toplady : 


‘‘Nothing in my hand I bring ; 
Simply to thy cross I cling; 
Naked, come to thee for dress, 
Helpless, look to thee for grace ; 
Black! I to the fountain fly, 
Wash me Savior, or I die. 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyestrings break in death; etc., etc. 


But such inelegances as these everywhere deform the hymns 
of Toplady, so that very few of them would now be sung, 
had notthe hands of the much stigmatized collectors and re- 
visers of hymns, removed these excrescences. 


{To be continued] 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History of the Council of Trent. From the French of L. F. Bun- 
gener. Author of “The Priest and the Huguenot,” etc. Edited 
Srom the second London Edition. with a summary of the Acts of 
the Council. By John McClintock, D.D. New York: Har- 
& Brothers.—18565. 


WE regard this as a work of great value to thcologians, and even to general 
readers. In controversies with papists, the acts of the Council of Trent are 
the only papistic authority to which there is any conclusive appeal, as no 
catechism, formulary or summary of doctrine is recognized by Rome as bind- 
ing, evcept these acts, by which the limits of Romanism were defined, and 
its tenets fixed forever, like iron cast into moulds, in inflexible rigidity. In 
the conflict of Protestantism with Romanism, growing annually more in- 
tense, even though it be less overt, such a full and clear exhibition of the 
acts of that famous council, together with the history of their development 
and adoption, and of the debates and intrigues that accompanied and influ- 
enced them, is of the utmost importance. The work before us is not only 
characterized by the most ample information, and the utmost candor and fair- 
ness, but by a forcible style, and an extraordinary power of description and 
of life-like representation, almost dramatically effective. The author seems, 
perhaps more than any one before him, to have mastered the great contro- 
versy between popery and the Gospel, and to have thoroughly ferreted out 
the inconsistencies of that vast system of falsehood, not only with divine 
truth, but even with its own favorite source of authority, tradition. Readers 
will be grateful to the able American editor for having divided the book in- 
to chapters, with copious headings, and for having prefixed a summary of 
the doings and several congregations of the council in chronological order, 
abridged from Landon’s ‘Manual of Councils.” 


Theism: The Witness of Reason and Nature to an all-wise and 
beneficent Creator. By the Rev. John Tolloch, D. D., Princi- 
pal and Primarius Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrew’s. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—1855. 


Tuis is the work which, out of two hundred and eight aspirants, received 
the second Burnett Prize, on the last occasion of competition, the judges be- 
ing Mr. Isaac Taylor, Mr. Henry Rogers, and the Rev. Baden Powell. We 
are not surprised that there was some hesitation as to which of the two pro- 
minent competitors deserved the first prize, which was conferred on the 
Rev. R. A. Thompson, whose work will be found noticed elsewhere. Both 
works have great merits, and each its own; and although we are ourselves 
in doubt as to which to prefer, we are rather incliued to award to the oue 
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now before us the preéminence in clearness of statement. ‘The author lays 
down his premises with great circumspection, reasons with searching acute- 
ness, and draws his conclusions with the utmost caution. Perhaps neither 
work actually adds aught to the stock of human knowledge ; but it must be 
admitted that from the data affurded by the established principles of inductive 
evidence, by the illustrative inductive evidence furnished by the material 
universe, and the intellectual organism of man, and by the great elements 
included under the comprehensive category of moral intuitive evidence, our 
author reasons with a depth of insight, a breadth and strength of argument, 
and a consistent rigor of logic, which command admiration, and must force 
conviction upon candid minds. In the syllogism from which he elaborates 
his great demonstration, he has avoided the ambiguities into which many of 
his predecessors had fallen, and thus steers clear of the collateral and false 
issues to which their want of circumspection or discernment and of rigidly 
cautious induction has given rise. Nor does he ever shirk a difficulty, but 
marches up to it and encounters it manfully wherever it presents itself. He 
has devoted an entire and long section, under a variety of specifications, to 
the “Difficulties regarding the Divine Wisdom and Goodness,” vanquishing 
them with great skill and force of argumentation. Wecommend the work 
to the attention, not only of theologians, but of all interested in the great 
questions here discussed ; and in our day, the number of these is vast and 
constantly increasing. In the midst of many ominons signs of the times, 
the appearance of works like this is an augury of good. 


The Christ of History: An Argument grounded on the Facts of 


His Life on Earth. By John Young, M.A. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers.—1856. 


‘We have ourselves had frequent occasion to insist on the overwhelming 
weight of evidence in favor of Christ’s Divinity, furnished by his earthly 
life, his entire manifestation in the flesh. We are so profoundly sensible of 
the great importance and value of this evidence, that the present volume has 
afforded us the highest satisfaction. The argument as here presented differs, 
not only in its construction, but measurably even in its idea, materially from 
those by which the truth, which it has been employed to establish, has usu- 
ally been supported. Designedly cumulative, it begins with vindicating for 
the Savior the lowest claims that can be advanced, and which no reader of 
his life, who accepts the narrative itself as true, can hesitate to allow. These 
conceded, or rather, demonstrated to be undeniable, the author proceeds, 
step by step, taking nothing for granted, never overshooting his present 
mark, never alarming the skeptic with demands which he has not fully pre- 
pared him to yield, to the assertion and vindication of successively higher 
claims, until the highest are reached and triumphantly established. He 
moves along like one who knows that he is marching among banded foes: 
he never takes a new step forward, until on both sides, and in his immediate 
front, every antagonist has been either demolished, or converted into an ally, 
and then, safe in the rear, he takes the forward stride, and repeats the same 
process, until he stands victorious at the farther end of the lists. A British 
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critic has characterized the work as belonging “to the highest class of the 
productions of modern disciplined genius,” and we cannot but believe, that 
our modern infidels will find it impossible to dispose of an argument, in 
which, from its peculiar nature and construction, their sophistry and their 
disingenuous quibbles will seafth in vain for a vulnerable point. 


A memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith. By his daughter, Lady 
Holland. With a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. 


Austin. In two volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
—1855. 


Or these two volumes, the first contains the memoir, the second the selec- 
tion from the letters, of a man who has long been so widely known and so 
highly appreciated, that it seems needless to say much about him here. On 
this side the water he has been best known for his wit and humor, which 
made him so delightful a companion, and so formidable a censor of folly and 
wickedness. At one time he was much reviled by some journalists among 
us, because of the unsparing severity with which his ready pen had castiga- 
ted certain repudiationists in this country. We presume all right minded 
men are now agreed that appearances and avowed purposes amply justified 
the castigation: fortunately for America, that proposed wrong was never 
consummated, and the satire is now only a memorial of a shame happily 
avoided. Those who supposed, that Sydney Smith was nothing more than 
a wit, will learn from these volumes that his wit and humor bore to his char- 
acter no deeper relation than the delicate and charming color does to the 
rose, which only invites us to admire its beauty of form and its fragrant per- 
fume. His whole life bore evidence that he was every inch a strong and 
true man: a man of genius, and learning, and eloquence: an honest patriot, 
and an ardent philanthropist, who never rested, except in his grave, from 
his efforts to ameliorate the condition of the suffering and oppressed, and to 
advance the welfare of his race: a devout christian, whose charities were 
ever flowing out, in a full and gushing stream, to all who bore the burdens 
and labors of this mortal state: a preacher of the gospel unshrinkingly firm 
and faithful in good and in evil report,in the declaration of the truth: a 
christian pastor, setting, in his ceaseless activity, his cheerful self-denial, 
his simplicity and unaffected humility, and in his devotion to the interests of 
his flock, an example that had a wide and salutary influence upon many of 
his fellow-laborers, and ranks him among the first of his church. Without 
a tinge of indifferentism or latitudinarianism, he was, in the best sense of the 
words, and in the true spirit of the gospel, a man of large and liberal views, 
and stood eminently aloft above the petty schemes, the narrow prejudices, 
the bigoted self-complacency, and the little jealousies of that sectarianism 
which has no sympathy or charity for any who cannot pronounce its Shib- 
loleth. He was more thana great—he wasa truly good man, and many 
mourned him when he departed ; for his death was a public loss. Our read- 
ers may certify themselves of the truth of what we have said, by procuring 
and reading the interesting volumes before us. 
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Preces Paulinae ; or the Devotions of the Apostle Paul. New 
York : Robert Carter & Brothers.—1855. 


Iv this volume, every instance in which the Apostle Paul engaged, in any 
manner, in an act of devotion, however brief, or more prolonged and formal, 
is made the occasion for a brief treatise on the subject-matter of the prayer, 
on the circumstances attending it, on the spirit manifested in it, on the as- 
pirations expressed by it, and serves the author as a theme for instructive 
and edifying remarks, and for earnest exhortation. To those who have yet 
to obtain the spirit and to learn the language of prayer, it will prove a gen- 
tle monitor and guide, and to devout christians, a profitable companion for 
the retirement of the closet. 


A Journey through the Chinese Empire. By M.Huc. Author of 
“Recollections of a Journey through Tartary and Thibet.” In 
two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers.—1855. 


In consequence of our long absence from home, this work has lain over from 
last Spring. It is a work of very great value: among the most important 
that have grown out of the extraordinary facilities afforded to the enterpriz- 
ing spirit of modern travellers. It communicates a vast amount of valuable 
and minute, and, above all, perfectly reliable information respecting the vast 
Chinese Empire, for so many centuries forbidden ground to all out-siders. 
Traveling under the special protection of the emperor, which gave him, ev- 
erywhere, access to the first men of the country, and opened to him every 
desirable avenue of inquiry, he enjoyed facilities for acquiring information 
on every conceivable subject, possessed by no traveller that had ever prece- 
ded him. The result is a most full and detailed account of the character of 
the people, their political, civil and domestic affairs, their superstitions, their 
religious, or rather irreligious, condition, their petrified institutions, their 
singular, often disgusting manners and customs, their treachery, addictedness 
to lying and cheating, and generally low morality, their language, arts and 
literature, &c. Apart from its sterling value, the work possesses a vivid 
and piquant interest, from the varied and entertaining incidents, the odd ad- 
ventures, and the strange or ludicrous anecdotes with which it is spiced. 
The existence of an empire and a people like the Chinese, in the nineteenth 
century, presents to christian philanthropists a theme of sad and solemn re- 
flection, and it is to be hoped, that narratives like the one before us will 
more and more wake up the church to her momentous duties to the rest of 
mankind. The work deserves the serious attention of all who take an in- 
terest in the concerns and destiny of our race. 


The Southern Cross and the Southern Crown: or the Gospel in 
New Zealand. By Miss Tucker. Author of “The Rainbow 
in the North,” and “Abbeokuta,” etc. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway.— 1855. 


Tue author, whose account of Abbeokuta, &c., we noticed some time ago, 
named the present work after the two beautiful constellations so conspicuous 
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in the Southern hemisphere. Tous it has been truly delightful reading. 
The history of the conversion of the inhabitants of New Zealand to christi- 
anity, accomplished in the course of a few years, is one of the deepest inter- 
est. It seems impossible more forcibly to illustrate the power of the gospel 
to regenerate entirely the human race, than by the marvellous revolution 
which it effected in so short a time in a savage race, addicted not only to ev- 
ery species of cruelty, and gross vices, but tothe most revolting cannibal- 
ism, introducing in the place of these and other heathenish abominations, 
the lovely virtues, the peaceful and beneficent pursuits of christian civiliza- 
tion. Whilst reading Miss Tucker’s interesting narrative, we could not but 
think, that this would be an excellent book to put into the hands of an infi- 
del: we should like to know how he would dispose of the evidences here 
presented of the power of the gospel over the mind and heart of a race, long 
habituated to cruel warfare, disgusting licentiousness and revolting cannibal- 
ism. Before results fike these, the achievements of what the world calls 
civilization, pale into utter insignificance. 


The Priest, the Puritan, and the Preacher. By the Rev. J. C. 
Ryle. Author of “Living or Dead,” “Wheat or Chaff,” “Start- 
ling Questions,” “Rich or Poor,” etc. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers.—1855. 


Tress are three lectures to young men, by an English clergyman, upon the 
life, labors and character, 1, of Bishop Latimer, 2, of Richard Baxter, 3, 
of George Whitefield. The author seeks to do justice to these illustrious 
names, and urges young men to study the lives of such men, without preju- 
dices, and to improve the lessons taught by their example. These lectures 
are followed by anumber of very serious addresses to young men upon sub- 
jects of vital import to their souls, and the whole work is characterized 
throughout by an earnest spirit, and a most ardent desire to win young men 
to the Savior and the ways of godliness, by suitable instruction, by pointed 
exhortation, and by the exhibition of great and good examples. It is a very 
interesting volume, and well adapted to promote the highest interests of that 
part of the community for whom it is particularly intended. 


Letters to the Right Rev. John Hughes, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of New York. Revised and enlarged. By Kirwan. New 
York: Harper and Brothers.—1855. 


Turis revised and enlarged edition of Kirwan’s letters to Bishop Hughes 
will, doubtless, be welcomed by all who take an interest in the great contro- 
versy between Romanism and evangelical christianity, and who are alive to 
the dangers with which the spread of the former is fraught to our civil and 
religious liberty. We do not profess to assent to everything which the au- 
thor says ; but we regard his series of letters to that arrogant prelate as pre- 
senting the most direct and clear, the most common.sense and conclusive, 
the most complete and satisfactory answer to the claims of popery, ever put 
forth in a popular form. They have already done much good, in enlighten- 
ing and converting to the truth many who had been enslaved by that detest- 
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able heresy, and in preserving many others from falling a prey to the artful 
devices of its agents. The easy, flowing style, the arch humor and spark- 
ling wit, the pungent sarcasm, the indignant scorn, and the overwhelming 
force of argument, which characterize these letters, invest them with a pro- 
found interest for even the most apathetic reader. We regard them as un- 
answerable, and trust they will circulate throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, and wake up our people more and more to the true character of 
Rome’s colossal heresy, which is avowedly striving to enfold our free states 
in its deadly embrace. 


Art Hints. Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. By James 
Jackson Jarves, Author of “History of the Sandwich Islands,” 
“Parisian Lights and French Principles.” Member of the Amer- 

ican Oriental Society, etc. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

5 


Tue author of this work, seeking the foundation of art in the twofold nature 
of man, treats of it as a whole, in its general principles, under its various 
aspects, in its different aims and purposes, in its several departments, its dis- 
tinct schools, its diverse manifestations and its manifold influences. Every 
page affords evidence of his generous enthusiasm, his severe and refined 
taste, his thorough knowledge of his subject, his own artistic genius, and his 
genial appreciation of all that is noble and excellent in the past achievements 
in this important department of human culture, while, at the same time, he 
seeks to read cheering promises for the future in foreshadowing develop- 
ments, and offers valuable suggestions to those who would, in coming years, 
fulfil the genuine artist’s true mission. While we cannot subscribe to all his 
criticisms, we always admire their candor, the evidences of careful study 
and elegant taste which they exhibit, and the genial spirit which pervades 
them throughout. His pages are rich in varied and valuable information, 
gathered in long years of kindly intercourse with men of genius, profound 
study of their principles, and close intimacy with the noblest and choicest 
productions of high art; and no one at all conversant with his great subject, 
can fail to read his modest production without substantial profit and truly ra- 
tional enjoyment. 


The Araucanians ; or, Notes of a Tour among the Indian Tribes 
of Southern Chili. By Edmond Reuel Smith, of the U.S. N. 
Astronomical Expedition in Chili. New York: Harper and 
Brothers.—1855. 


Tue interest of this volume consists not only in the entertaining narrative of 
incident and adventure met with in a tour never undertaken before, but in 
the really valuable information communicated respecting both the Chilenos 
and the Indians of Araucania, the only Indian tribe south of our States nev- 
er subdued by the Spaniards, but maintaining their independence to the pre- 
sent day. The account given by the author, of Araucania, of its early his- 
tory, of the condition, the 3, and customs, and religion of the Arau- 
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canians, is the more valuable and interesting, because the information hith- 
erto derived from other authorities, has been deservedly regarded as apocry- 
phal and unreliable. The present author enjoyed extraordinary opportunities 
for making himself thoroughly acquainted with the country and its inhabi- 
tants, and the sprightly narrative in which he has recorded his observations, 
will be an instructive and most agreeably entertaining companion at the 
cheerful fireside. 


Mountains and Molehills, or recollections of a burnt Journal. By 
Frank Marryat, author of “Borneo and the Eastern Archipela- 
go.” With illustrations by the author. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—1855. 


Tue author, having lost his journal bya San Francisco fire, produced the 
present volume from memory, and a most entertaining, and, in some respects, 
instructive book itis. It presents a picture of life, in every particular wide- 
ly different from anything to which we are accustomed, and of a state of so- 
ciety which is well worth studying, for it will enlarge our acquaintance with 
human nature and its workings amidst a very unsettled state of political and 
social affairs, and thus teach us many salutary lessons. The book is written 
in an off-hand, dashing, racy style, not unlike that of the author’s father: it 
recounts incidents, adventures, sufferings and hardships, perils and hair- 
breadth escapes, in great profusion, and forms, altogether, a most striking 
picture , exceedingly interesting to view from a distance, but by no means 
calculated to tempt those who appreciate the comforts of a firmly established 
order of society, to plunge into the perplexing contingencies, the unsettled 
affairs and anomalous relations of a new country like California. The ridic- 
ulous “Bill of Performance,” given on p. 367 sqq., must necessarily be a 
hoax. 


The Works of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life and final 
Memorials. By Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, one of his Execu- 
tors. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Bros.—1855. 


In general and polite literature the season has brought us nothing more 
acceptable and delightful than this new, and, so far as at present possible, 
complete edition of the writings of Charles Lamb; and it is truly gratifying 
that the editorship has devolved upon one so highly fitted to perform its du- 
ties well, both because his kindred spirit enabled him duly to appreciate a 
genius of so peculiar a mold, and because he was Lamb’s persunal and inti- 
mate friend. Not that our author needed the indulgent consideration of 
friendship, for the critics have long been unanimous in his praise. But -his 
delicate physical constitution, his early love of thoughtful retirement, his 
quaint turn of mind derived from the circumstances and training of his child- 
hood and youth, his habits of seclusion among ancient books, his gentleness 
which unfilted bim for the rude contact of the world, the sadness which do- 
mestic afflictions had woven into all the tissues of his nature, only softening 
and mellowing, not crushing his exquisite humor and inoffensive wit, withal 
his kindly disposition and overflowing love of all that is lovable in mankind, 
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made him so peculiar in character, that it required the offices of a congenial 
mind, intimate with his own, to give us a memoir of his life, and to superin- 
tend the publication of his works. Upon the nature and merits of these we 
cannot here expatiate: they are numerous and of great variety. The first 
volume contains his correspondence : letters to Coleridge, Southey, Hazlitt, 
Wordsworth and others, full of his innermost thoughts and feelings. The 
second comprises his delicious ‘Essays of Elia,” and other prose works, to- 
gether with his poetical productions. To characterize these fully would re- 
quire a volume, and we can only advise our readers to procure and enjoy for 
themselves. 


The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By John S.C. Abbott. 
With Maps and Illustrations. In two volumes. New York : 
Harper & Brothers.— 1855. 


TuHeEsE two large and elegant volumes contain Abbott’s history of Napoleon 
as it first appeared serially in Harper’s Magazine, but very considerably en- 
larged, and adorned with additional illustrations. That it isa brilliant pro- 
duction, even those who dissent from its conclusions will admit. While we 
acknowledge that we cannot, in all respects, agree with the author, we yet 
regard his work as the first in the English language that does justice to Na- 
poleon: in the main it takes the same view of a great soldier and illustrious 
sovereign, than whom human prejudice and passion never more egregiously 
misrepresented, or more foully reviled any, whose career constituted a great 
epoch in history. The work is already so well known, that it needs only to 
be announced, that the present edition in two volumes is most beautifully 
got up, and illustrated with a great number of fine and spirited engravings. 


The Christian Statesman. Memoirs of William Wilberforce. By 
Mary A. Collier. New York: Robert Carter & Bros.—1825. 


THe aim of the writer, in preparing this volume, has been, so to present a 
continuous narrative of the life of that great and good man, Wm. Wilber- 
force, as to interest the youth of our country and times. In culling from 
the mass of detail furnished by more voluminous biographies, the author has 
selected her materials with judgment: the narrative is written in an easy and 
lucid style, with a just appreciation of the exalted character which she de- 
lineates, and the interest is well sustained throughout, there being no need- 
less episodes or mass of trite reflections. It is a work eminently adapted to 
benefit readers of any age, but especially the young. 


The Works of Virgil. Literally translated into English Prose, 
with notes, by Davidson. A new edition, revised, with addition- 
al notes. By Theodore Alvis Buckley, of Christ Church. New 
York : Harper and Brothers.— 1855. 


We have placed the title of one out of many works, now in course of pub- 
lication, at the head of this notice, in order to call the attention of our read- 
ers to aseries of translations from the ancient classics, which is now rapidly 
passing through the press of Harper and Brothers. Besides the works named 
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above, we have now already before us the following volumes: No. 2, Sal- 
lust; Florus: Velleius Paterculus. No.3, The works of Horace. No. 4, 
Czesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil Wars: with the supplementa- 
ry books attributed to Hirtius; including the Alexandrian, African, and 
Spanish Wars. The most complete translation of Cesar yet presented to 
the English-reading public. No. 5, Cicero’s three Books of Offices, or Mur- 
al Duties ; also his Cato Major, an Essay on Old Age; Laelius, an Essay 
on Friendship; Paradoxes ; Scipio’s Dream; and Letter to Quintus on the 
Duties of a Magistrate. ‘With notes, designed to exhibit a comparative 
view of the opinion of Cicero, and those of Modern Moralists and ethical 
philosophers.” When it is considered that Cicero had none of the light of 
revelation, his offices cannot be otherwise regarded than as a most wonder- 
ful book. No. 6, The Anabasis, or Expedition of Cyrus, and the Memora- 
bilia of Socrates. Literally translated from the Greek of Xenophon. With 
a Geographical Commentary. 

We are much gratified to see good translations of the Greek and Latin 
Classics brought out in e neat, convenient and attractive, yet not expensive 
form, as we think it very desirable that these productions of ancient genius 
should be made accessible to the reading public generally. The translations 
have, in every instance, been made by most competent and accomplished 
scholars, and from the best texts that could be procured, yet not without 
careful comparison with other editions. The poetic works are rendered in- 
to prose; this we deem preferable to metrical versions, as in these there is 
always a great sacrifice of sense to rhythm and sound: this is strikingly il- 
lustrated by Pope’s elegant, so called translation of Homer’s Iliad. While 
the translations have evidently been made with great care, fidelity and accu- 
racy, the additional matter in the shape of ample notes, commentaries, and 
biographical sketches, cannot but prove highly valuable to all not familiar 
with ancient classical literature. ‘lhe volumes already out comprise, as will 
be seen supra, some of the most important and interesting works of the an- 
cients ; and, as others are rapidly forthcoming, we shall commend them, as 
they appear, to the attention of our readers, 


Mexico and its Religion; with incidents of travel in that Country 
during parts of the years 1851-52-53-54, and Historical No- 
tices of events connected with places visited. By Robert A. 
Wilson. With Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
— 1855. 


In this work historical events are mingled together with incidents of travel, 
and amusement with instruction, and there is no denying that it is a most 
entertaining and instructive melange. It places before us a most gorgeous 
picture of the natural aspects of Mexico, of its scenery and vegetation ; but 
the portraiture of its political, moral and religious condition is, in the last 
degree, dark and repulsive. The historical sketches are tersely written and 
spirited, and, as they give a succinct account of many important events and 
transactions, they add considerably to the interest and value of the volume. 
The author makes sad havoc with the romantic history of the conquest of 
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Mexico, showing but too conclusively from sundry wittnesses, and from the 
careful inspection of localities, that Cortez, and even old Bernal Diaz, were 
extravagant romancers, who lied on a grand scale in the service of Holy 
mother Rome, while the realities of the conquest were either contemptible, 
or beyond expression infamous. The book is replete with varied informa- 
tion on a multitude of subjects, interspersed with a great mass of incident, 
adventure, anecdote and biographical notices, all which render it not only a 
most interesting, but truly valuable production. 


Letters to the People on Health and Happiness. By Catharine 
Beecher. New York: Harper & Brothers.—1855. 


Tuts is, on the whole, a wise and wholesome book, and well timed. The 
gifted author writes from much close observation, long personal experience, 
both as a teacher and an invalid, and from careful reflection. We cannot 
subscribe to all her notions, and think thatin some of her facts she is mis- 
taken. But the work deals, in the main, with notorious facts, lays down 
sound general principles, unspariugly exposes widespread abuses and mis- 
chievous practices and habits, communicates much salutary counsel, and is 
calculated to do much good. 


A view of the Scripture Revelations concerning a fulure state. 
By Richard Whately, D. D. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blak- 
iston.— 1855. pp. 308. 


Tue works of Whately have been regarded by all as able and candid. This 
praise cannot be withheld from the one before us. It has the characteristics 
of itslearned author. Conceding to it great merit, we object very strenu- 
ously to its views in regard to the doctrine of a future state as unknown to 
the Old Testament. There are other points from which we dissent, and 
think the book can only be recommended with hesitation. 


Cummings’ Minor Works: Infant Salvation, §c. Philadelphia : 
Lindsay & Blakiston.—1850. 


The productions of this prolific author, have so often received from us a 
qualified praise, that we deem it useless to say more than that this addition 
is of the same general stamp. 


Patriarchy in the Family, §c. By John Harris, D.D. Boston: 
Gould and Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. Sold by Smith and 
English, Phila. 


Elaborate, instructive, pious, and not without a tincture of heterodoxy. 


Christian Theism: The Testimony of Reason and Revelation to 
the Existence and Character of the Supreme Being. By Robert 
Anchor Thompson, M. A. New York: Harper and Bros. 1855. 

Reference has already been made to this able work, and its worth stated. In- 

stituting no comparison between it and the other treatise, pronounced by the 

prize judges inferior to it, it deserves high commendation as a development 
on metaphysical principles, of the substratum of Natural Theology, as an 
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armory for the defence of the fundamental verities of scientific theism, and 
as a powerful antidote to the skepticism of the age, in the form in which it 
has manifested itself. We think it deserves the attention of all who pursue 
such studies as it embraces. This work received the Burnett prize of $9000 
—the highest award. 


Harper and Brothers have published, since our last issue, several numbers of 
their series of Story Books, by Jacob Abbott. We mention Franklin the 
Apprentice Boy, the Studio, Ancient History. They are all admirably adap- 
ted for the purpose for which they were intended. We can give them un- 
qualified praise, so far as we have read them, and we find it very pleasant, 
now and then, to read one. The young members of our household are al- 
ways eager for their appearance, and when one number was a little delayed, 
they became afraid that the establishment had again been destroyed by fire. 


Harper’s Magazine appears with great regularity, and has so commended it- 
self in our circle, that we are always glad to see it coming. It abounds in 
excellent matter. A good mixture of the utile et dulce. 


The Glory of the Redeemer in his Person and Work. By Rev. 
Octavus Winslow, D. D. Author of “Midnight Harmonies,” 
“Practical views of the Atonement,” etc. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say and Blakiston.— 1855. 


An excellent, scriptural, devout series of descriptions of the Redeemer’s glo- 
ries. Good for the head, good for the heart. On most points we agree—on 
a few we would not. 


The Blind Girl of Wittenberg: a Life Picture of the times of 
Luther and the Reformation, from the German, by John G. Mor- 
ris, Pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Baltimore. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay and Blakiston.—1856. 


As a translation admirable, as a fiction beautiful and touching, as a life pic- 
ture of the times true, in a word, altogether a delightful book, a good anti- 
dote to Romanism, a powerful plea for Salvation by grace through faith. 


Luther’s Christmas Tree. Lutheran Board of Publication. Phil- 
adelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. 


This book, designed for the young, is the production of Dr. Stork. It has 
engravings of various interesting scenes in the domestic life of the great Re- 
former. It exhibits its hero in various interesting attitudes, and altogether 
forms an instructive and beautiful introduction to an acquaintance with Lu- 
ther. « 


ERRATUM. 


Page 313—tenth line from bottom, for “usued,” read issued. 





